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PREFACE, 



The object of the following pages, and the principles 
on which they are written, are explained in the 
Introduction. Any one who will considerately attend 
to the statements ^ich are there put forward, will 
at once see that the writer has sought to unfold, by 
means of larger and deeper views than are commonly 
entertamed of Christian truth, an explanation of 
the chief difficulties of our position at this time, 
and to furnish some practical suggestions for really 
eflfective modes of action with respect to them. 

These purposes have indeed been constantly before 
him ; but it would have betokened an utter unfitness 
for the work to which he has set himself, if he had not 
seen from the beginning that it is a task, which from 
its very nature can be only imperfectly accompUshed, 
especially when taken in hand by one who could 
only devote to it the leisure hours that remain after 
the discharge of urgent and distracting occupations. 
He felt this at the outset of his work, and all 
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through its progress ; and now the feeling a£fects 
him still more deeply, as he looks over the pages 
which contain the result of whatever application he 
has been enabled to give to the subjects considered 
in them: they come far short of even that im- 
perfect execution of his plan which he hoped to 
have effected. 

Nevertheless, he believes that they point out with 
clearness sufficient for practical uses, the line of 
thought which he wished to indicate; and they 
may also serve to suggest improved methods to other 
writers, who have greater powers and better oppor- 
tunities than he possesses — or else he would not 
send them into the world. In the hope that 
they may in some measure be made useful, he 
now conmiends his thoughts on the Church of God, 
and on its place and functions in the Divine Order 
of the Universe, to all who, like himself, are troubled 
by the disorders of our Zion, and who would help in 
building up its decayed places. Unto such readers 
he commends these pages, with an earnest prayer 
that they may be so prospered by the Divine blessing 
that the labour bestowed on them may not have 
been entirely in vain. 
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ERRATUM. 

Page 15, line 11, /or it will, read the same insight will 



" . • . . The fall is not an origin : creation is before it ; and 
the purpose of God in Christ is before creation, and is the true 
origin of all being, the true end of all revelation. A theology 
purely sublapsarian, and which will not consider the higher 
question .... will inevitably end in a Pharisaical Church. 
This is a proposition of which I am so assured, that I state 
it over again : a sublapsarian theology must end in a Pharisaical 
Church. And here it is, therefore, that I find the root of the 
hypocrisy and Pharisaism which is in the Church " 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The Beyelation which God has giyen to ns through 
His Son, and which is conveyed by the Church in its 
Scriptures and its ordinances, conununicates know- 
ledge we could not have obtained by ordinary 
methods. It unfolds the origin, the form and pur- 
pose of the Universal Order in which we live and 
move; and it also shows our position among the 
things thus brought within our view, the relations 
we sustain]! towards them, and the laws by which 
they are connected with our life and ways. 

From itsj disclosures, the nature, the character 
and will of the Supreme Buler of the Universe have 
been made known ; and it tells us of at least one 
purpose for which He called creation into being, 
gave it the form which is impressed on it, and has, 
from the beginning, been controlling its develop- 
ments. We see that which appears to have moved 
TTim when, still the Sole Occupant of His infinite 
domains. He looked abroad throughout the hitherto 
unbroken soUtudes, and determined to fill them 
with material habitations, and to people them 
with immortal life. We further ascertain the nature 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

and estate of the beings whom He then created ; 
in what relations He placed them ; and what were 
the prescribed paths of their advancement. Nay, 
more. These Divine communications have even 
informed us respecting the history and employ- 
ments of these elders of creation, and of the com- 
munities which have been added to theirs since the 
beginning. In such large and wondrous measure 
has the development of God's design in creation 
been made known in the revelation He has given, 
that, by means of it, we can pass, fax away from 
our actual position in time and space, through ages 
and worlds in which that design has been carried 
out by Him : we can watch the progress of events, 
and look on scenes and movements wherein He has 
been working, but which, in the absence of these 
heavenly disclosures, must have been completely 
hidden from our view. 

It is true, indeed, that the vision which is so 
opened passes and fades away on all sides into 
the unseen; and that the remoter objects com- 
prised in it can only be faintly perceived, in dim 
and shadowy outline, amidst the mysterious re- 
cesses of infinitude. Yet its nearer disclosures 
come forth in orderly and intelligible, as well as in 
grandly impressive, forms, palpably before us. And 
amidst them we can definitely see where our own 
sphere of being is, and how it is encompassed : 
we can discern the centre of its movements and 
compute the bearings of its orbit ; its nearer rela- 
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tions can be distinctly marked as it winds through 
the vast complexities in the midst of which we 
Hve, and onr place in which, as well as our work 
amidst them, it is the purpose of what may be 
called the second part of the heavenly revelation to 
inform us'. 

Accordingly it also shows in what manner 
human life arose in the midst of the Universal 
Order, and it explains the purpose for which man 
received his place amongst the communities with 
which the sphere of being is replenished. It relates 
the earliest fortunes of our race, and describes the 
causes which occasioned that which is recognized as 
the variations of our human estate from the original 
type of immortal being, and from the blessed and 
glorious condition of the communities around us. 
Whatever constitutes the distinctive form and aspect 
of our world, as we see it in connexion with other 
worlds, and with the life of their inhabitants, is ex- 
plained in these disclosures. And then they show how 
the universal principles of the Divine Government 
have been appUed with regard to these peculiarities of 
our condition, and in what manner they are developed 
in those institutions which we recognize as specifically 
human and mundane. From this source we may 
further learn the methods in which these institutions 
and the agencies therewith connected, are fitted to 
subserve our progress, what are the laws of their true 

* Appendix, Note A. 
B 2 
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working, and the dangers that imperil their fdlfil- 
ment. Moreover, we see their place and their inten- 
tion with respect to those circumstances which are 
still common to ourselves and the other races of 
the universe ; and we learn how our entire life may 
by their means proceed harmoniously with the Order 
that surrounds it, and accomplish the ends for which 
it was created, and was so richly endowed and 
furnished. 

We find all these communications plainly set 
forth in the revelation which God has given. 
And this part of His disclosures has been so closely 
connected with the other, and it arises therefrom in 
such immediate sequence and relation, that its 
witness and mstructions cannot be understood; 
we cannot enter mto their significance, nor ac- 
complish their intention, without a continual refer- 
ence to the larger prospects which have been already 
opened out within our view. In the fellowship 
and institutions of which the revelation speaks in 
the second part of its disclosures, we behold that 
Divine Order, which we had before seen stretching far 
around us in space and time, manifested upon earth ; 
its being and its movements, its majesty and glory, 
are seen through them. Interpreted by that enlarged 
vision which had been previously unfolded, the 
Church, its testimony, and its ordinances, are re- 
cognized as the tokens of our enrolment in the 
City of God, and the instruments whereby the 
duties of our citizenship therein must be discharged. 
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While they give us a pledge of our incorporation 
into the vast community, they show the form of 
the life that animates it, and they help us in con- 
forming to its spirit and intention, and in obeying 
the rules by which it is controlled. This is the 
result of our looking upon these agencies in their most 
enlarged connexions; and apart from such a re- 
ference they cannot be efficiently employed, or even 
rightly understood. 

This is immediately evident, if indeed we recog- 
nize them as manifestations of the true Order of the 
Universe, and beUeve that they interpret the manner 
in which this Order may be observed in all our 
life and ways. Then it will be seen at once that the 
enlarged reference we have spoken of is necessary 
for our individual fulfilment of the ends that were 
contemplated in these institutions. In order that 
each soul may intelligently reaUze his position, 
and discharge its requirements, he must look with 
such a divinely-instructed and far-seeing eye around 
him, as he moves in the sacred fellowship, and 
listens to its testimony and its admonitions, and 
as he fulfils the duties which are enjoined by it. 
He must have in view that type of pure and loyal 
being, which the first part of the revelation has 
manifested, if he would understand the requirements 
which the Church has laid on him ; and he must 
have some conception of the nature and purposes 
of its own institution if he would do his part in their 
accomplishment. In the whole of their far-reaching 
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connexions those purposes may lie indefinitely 
beyond his range : he may be able to see only a little 
way through that lengthening vista which the 
heavenly disclosures open out before him ; and yet he 
must, in some measure, be conscious of the invisible 
things whereof they testify. That Majestic Form 
which is behind the veil ; the glorious company of 
which His nearness is the token and assurance ; the 
grand associations whereof the objects which snrronnd 
Him are the pledges — must have some place in our 
regards, and so must the promised issues of our ac- 
tivity, if the purposes for which the sacred institutions 
have been set up are indeed to be fulfilled by us. 

For our individual welfare it is essential that we 
should thus look through the fellowship and ordi- 
nances which express our relation with the invisible 
universe, to the beings and movements into connexion 
with which we are brought by means of them. 
And this same extended reference is further needful 
when we consider their social purposes ; the uses 
they were intended to subserve with respect to our 
life as it is blended and associated with the life 
of those who are around us. 

Through their whole structure, the Society, the 
witness and the ordinances, which bring us into 
connexion with the Universal Order, and which the 
revelation has authoritatively interpreted, imply our 
social development and progress; and one of the 
main subjects on which the heavenly communications 
speak, relates to the manner in which they should 
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be used with this design in the highest, and in all in- 
ferior, evolutions of our being. They are intended to 
help us in our united contemplations, in the blended 
aspirations of our heavenward desire, to quicken our 
souls and inspire them in the highest moods of which 
they are ever conscious. And they are also meant to 
purify and ennoble our lives in all inferior develop- 
ments ; to promote our moral and intellectual, and 
our physical advancement, and to protect us against 
every influence that would imperil our well-being. So 
that, in fact, there is no aim of wise philanthropy, as 
there is no aspiration or exercise of our spirits heaven- 
ward, on behalf of which they were not designed to be 
the most effective co-operators and auxiliaries. 

-And both in the account which the revelation 
gives of their structure for these purposes, and in 
all the directions which it furnishes for this use of 
them, it refers, both expHcitly and impUcitly, to its 
previous communications. Thus, in showing how 
the church feUowship and ordinances may subserve 
their purpose of conveying help in our united devo- 
tions and sacrifices, it represents these as being 
blended with the worship and service of the heavenly 
communities ; as, again, the model in accordance 
with which our inferior modes of life are to be ruled 
and purified is seen in that City of God, of which 
the majesty and order have been previously unfolded. 
In both these parts of its instructions, as they are 
contained in what we call the second part of its 
disclosures, the revelation carries our thoughts back 
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to those which it has previously given. Implicitly 
always, and in some cases openly, it refers to that 
type of associated being, about which, as well as 
about our individual existence, it told us when de- 
scribing the services and occupations of the celestial 
communities. It keeps the heavenly patterns of 
our life-movements constantly in view ; and they 
must be habitually seen in connexion with our insti- 
tutions : the designed form of their human embodi- 
ments must be clearly borne in mind for the right 
conduct of our associated, as they must be for the 
complete development of our individual existence. 

Of this also the very form wherein the revelation 
in its twofold aspect has been given, famishes an 
assurance. And in the same manner we also learn 
that such a reference is even more needfcd for the 
purpose of manifesting the authority of these super- 
natural agencies, or of maintaining it, whenever 
through any cause it is repudiated and denied. 

The statement of that perfection in which human 
life is brought by means of them, implies that in their 
absence the individual man is helpless and defective ; 
that his energies are broken, and his thoughts darkened 
and perplexed. His own life is an enigma and a 
burden; and the life he shares with others, his social 
condition, is anomalous, disordered, and corrupt. 
This is necessarily the case in the absence of that 
knowledge, which the Divine revelation famishes, 
and in an alienation from that fellowship into which 
it introduces him. It comes to heal these diseases, 
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and to repair these breaches in the indiyidnal and in 
society, condemning what is erroneous and exces- 
siye, justifying and corroborating all that is true 
and healthful, bringing the whole man and his 
associations into that perfect condition which they 
were created to embody and fulfil. 

For these ends, the knowledge and help of the 
Diyine revelation have been furnished. But as this 
purpose can only be fulfilled when it is presented in 
its entireness^ when he to whom it is brought per- 
ceives both parts of the twofold vision which is 
conveyed by it, so this view of it clearly determines 
the method of its presentation. The authority 
claimed by this witness of the supernatural order 
and of its institutions, is then manifested in forms 
very different from that in which it would be shown 
if it were -presented, as if from a foreign region, 
with a violently destructive, or with only a partial, 
appHction to fte men «.a the commLJ. m,to 
whom it is conveyed. Then, signs that are startling 
and portentous would be both expected and supplied 
in evidence of its authority ; the testimonies which 
avouched its claims would then be anomalous, 
in keeping with its demands and its intention. 
While, on*the other hand, if its agencies do indeed 
naturally combine, and blend themselves with other 
things around them, its witness will be commended 
more gradually. Point by point, its connexion with 
that wherewith it was meant to be connected will be 
brought forth. Its evidence will grow more impressive 
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in proportion to the length and stedfiastness of the 
attention which is bestowed on it, and in large measure 
its authority will be seen in the harmony subsisting 
between the things whereof it testifies, and the objects 
and movements with which they are connected. 

Thus we see how important for the manifestation 
of its authority, for the purpose of commending it 
and of vindicating it from objections, are these com- 
prehensive views of the purposes which the revelation 
contemplates, and has accompUshed. Partial regards 
to it, and especially a regard to its second purpose 
in neglect of that for which it was first given, hinders 
the work of its vindication and diflfasion. We can- 
not convey its communications to others, any more 
than we can admit their plenary influence upon our- 
selves, apart from these widely-extended contem- 
plations. We must see them in some measure of 
their fulness ; their disclosures, in both parts, must 
lie outspread before us, if their purpose in the 
purification and ennoblement of our individual exist- 
ence and in the real progress and advancement 
of our race, through their universal diffusion in the 
midst of it, is to be effected. All easier, superficial, 
partial methods must end in a repetition of the 
ignominious failures in the accompUshment of their 
purposes which we are constantly witnessing ; in a 
decay and corruption of the institutions which are so 
inadequately used, as well as in an utter misconcep- 
tion of their scope and their intention. 

The life and power of these institutions, and the 
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maintenance of their authority, depend upon onr using 
them with this full consciousness of their significance. 
Otherwise they will fell around us in ever-increasing 
ruin and corruption. Channels and instruments as 
they are of the invisible, they can only be sustained 
in this character when all their parts are filled out, 
and occupied with this reference and intention. Un- 
less they are thus employed, they become unmeaning ; 
and then, by reaction, we ourselves grow uncon- 
scious of the interpreting voice which is ever being 
uttered in witness of their real nature and design. 
Such is the depravation to which they are ever 
liable. And if its nature and causes be considered 
wisely, we shall see how alone it can be rectified ; 
how the efficacy of the supernatural mstitutions 
can be restored ; and how they may be reUeved of 
the disparagements which have so obscured their 
character and their intention. 

We may regard such evUs with an eye to pressing 
exigencies, and may think to get reUef from them 
by the narrow and hasty suggestions of expediency ; 
but we can neither see them m their right aspect, 
nor can they be effectively amended, unless we 
have in view the basis upon which those insti- 
tutions were originally founded, as well as the cha- 
racter in which they were set up, and the purposes 
they were intended to accomplish. We cannot 
effect their repair and restoration if we neglect those 
fer-reaching, profound, and comprehensive views 
which the true upholders of the supernatural order, 
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the faithfdl prophets, the teachers of a smeere pur- 
pose, and the seers of a true insight, have ever adopted; 
and which, from their example, as well as from 
the nature of the case, we see must also be adopted 
by ourselves. Such a laborious preliminary to those 
works of maintenance and of restoration which now 
devolve on us is necessary, however distasteftd it 
may be, and especially in an age so unfavourable, 
and so averse, to quiet meditation as our own. It 
is laborious indeed, but then, in kindly adaptation 
to our necessities, we have been furnished with 
mighty helps m the discharge of it. For, besides 
the expUcit disclosures of the revelation in both 
parts of it, and the manifestation of their connexion 
in the original forms of their conveyance, this 
connexion has in every age been brought out by 
men who have fulfilled the conditions on which 
an insight into the true meaning of the supernatural 
institutions is vouchsafed, who have seen them 
and set them forth in their genuine purport and 
intention. 

Men of ^^ clean hands and pure hearts, who have 
not lifted up their souls unto vanity, nor sworn 
deceitfully, have ascended into the hill of Jehovah, 
and stood in His holy place," and have thence looked 
on the prospects which there opened out before them. 
Clear of the frivoUties of their age and of its corrup- 
tions, they have brought out, in reference to questions 
and difficulties in which we see those of our own time 
faithfully represented, the connexion of the visible 
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parts of the snpematxiral order, with their fomida- 
tion and origin in the nnseen world, and with the 
movements and interests which are there existing 
and going forward. So have they interpreted thought- 
movements similar to those which now trouble 
us, and cast an interpreting light on social corrup- 
tions, and on ecclesiastical abuses just like our own. 
In the Holy Scriptures we have the discoveries and 
impressions of such men, fiEdthfiilly delivered. And 
their lessons, read and meditated on by others kindred 
in spirit with themselves, are means furnished in 
addition to the original unfoldings of the Beveahng 
Word, that may also help us in obtaining those en- 
larged views of the Universal Order, of our relations 
with it, and of the forms wherein those relations are 
implicated in our life and ways — ^which are needful for 
the fulfilment of the work that has been laid on us. 
Moreover the fresh evolutions of human affairs since 
their testimony ended, interpreted on their principles, 
and by men like themselves, have brought out into 
still clearer prominence this knowledge, and those 
admonitions which are so essential to our needs. 
For this end *^ have there been holy prophets since 
the world began ;" and, in addition to the original 
disclosures of the revelation, their words have been 
preserved for our help and guidance, and for our en- 
couragement also, through the occasional glimpses 
furnished by the same agency respecting the de- 
velopment of the Divine purposes in future gene- 
rations. 
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In this manner has the significance of both parts 
of the revelation, and their connexion as the second 
rises from the first, been brought out by those who 
have helped to explain and develope its original 
communications. So that if it indeed be true, that, 
in the heightening complexity of man's affairs, there 
is now an unprecedented stress and urgency in the 
difficulties which trouble us, it is also true that we 
have a more impressive view of the foundations our 
institutions rest upon, and may feel more deeply 
the grand majestic aspect of their vast developments, 
as time is going forward. Now they stand before 
us in the fiill magnificence of their disclosure ; and, 
if we will thus look on them, power will flow forth m 
abundant sufficiency for our complete discharge of 
that work in carrying them stiU farther on, which has 
been assigned to us. True strength, unlike the spas- 
modic violence which arises from the partial views of 
the fanatic, or the giddy restlessness of that mere 
enthusiasm which looks only to the imaginative as- 
pects of the revelation — true and excelling strength 
like that, with which '^ angels do the commandments 
of God, hearkening to the voice of His Word," will 
be conveyed to every soul who will look on these 
disclosures in their fulness. 

Nor will this strength be impaired by any con- 
tention with those who, sincere as ourselves, have 
yet failed in reaching such enlarged views of the 
supernatural dispensation and of its requirements. 
Our insight into its real nature, our vision of its 
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celestial bearing and relations, will explain, and 
partially justify, the tme, if they be also the 
limited, views of men who imperfectly behold the 
disclosures which we look on in their completeness. 
Thus, for example, it will interpret what has been 
sincerely, if often perversely, alleged by those whose 
contemplations are unduly narrowed ; who, failing to 
recognize the supernatural aspect of our economy, 
and its fieur-extended relations, have exaggerated the 
claims of the individual life, and the nearer and more 
urgent interests controlled by it. As, again, it will 
explain ihe views of others who have given such an 
undue prominence to its enlarged relations as to inter- 
fere with individual developments ; who, for example, 
have so exaggerated the higher aspects of our Church 
feUowship as to brmg it into antagonism with other 
societies for which Divine authority, and heavenly 
sanctions, can equally be claimed. In our en- 
larged view the principles, thus exaggerated, of 
both these systems will be justified ; their real sig- 
nificance will be brought out, and the errors asso- 
ciated with them will be eliminated and destroyed. 

And we may add that the same view will also vin- 
dicate many of those protests, which have been 
truly though often in an evil spirit, malignantly and 
scornfully, urged against the vanity, and selfishness, 
and hollow unreahty which has marked the first of 
these two parties, as well as against the narrowness 
and tyranny by which the other has been charac- 
terized. So tiiat neither by the contemptuous and 
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contradictory, any more than by the prejudiced, shall 
we find ourselves hindered and enfeebled ; we shall 
rather look upon them as working with us in the 
service of the Divine cause which we regard our- 
selves as pledged to carry forward. 

With this assurance then, and in order that we 
may set forth in what seems to be its true light, the 
nature of some of the work appointed to our genera- 
tion, we shall now attempt to give an outline of the 
heavenly disclosures in their most comprehensive as- 
pect, and especially to bring into view points of con- 
nexion between the two parts of the revelation which 
are commonly overlooked. Following its own order, 
we shall first look back to that epoch when God called 
the universe into existence. We shall mark His pur- 
poses, so far as they have been made known, and we 
shall describe the order in which He has realized them, 
with some of the earlier stages of their development. 
We shall thus see how the human system was 
originated, the reasons of its actual condition, the 
provisions which have met its exigencies, the laws 
by which those provisions are administered, and the 
form into which it is meant to be restored. In this 
manner the pure type, and the true working, of our 
dispensation^ ooTe into ™w, «.a, therewith, the 
duties immediately and urgently incumbent in order 
that its purposes may be accomplished. And then 
our views will be directed onward beyond the im- 
mediate efforts which are required from us, to the 
foture in which those efforts will be gloriously justified. 
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Some application of thought will be required by 
these contemplations ; but then we shall be effectively 
helped in them by many to whom the gifts of pro- 
phetic insight have been vouchsafed. Under their 
guidance we shall pass into those distant scenes and 
periods, and look on those ideal forms, and mark their 
firm connexion with the soUd ground whereon we are 
standing, and with the living companions who are 
around us. And if indeed we are enabled to get a 
true vision of the things which are thus disclosed, 
we shall therein find sure guidance, and overcoming 
energy, for the achievement of those works, and for 
the discharge of those responsibilities in which we 
are now most immediately and urgently concerned. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE DIVINE OBDEB AND HUMAN APOSTAST. 

Fab away 9 then, from onr actual position, we begin 
by looking backwards to the period when God abode 
mysteriously Alone in His infinite domains. And, 
as He then meditated His creative act^ we regard 
the blessed progress of moral natures m communion 
with Himself as the purpose which moved Him, 
when, looking around into the boundless solitudes, 
He determined to fiill them with material abodes, 
and to people them with immortal life. 

Unto this, as the final purpose which comes 
within our view, all the arrangements of His 
economy converge. The natures with which He so 
intended to replenish the domains that had been 
hitherto unoccupied, were to exist as reflections of 
Himself. Coming forth at successive periods, and 
beginning their courses at different stages in the 
scale of being, they were all to be made susceptible 
of the emotions which wrought within His nature, 
and capable of intellectual action identical in kind 
with that which He exerted. And it was His purpose 
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that the conscipnsness which brought them into such 
closeness of affinity with TTi> own bemg, and which 
fitted them to hold communion with Him, should be 
gradually developed and perfected. Prom the re- 
spective positions in which He originally placed 
them. He designed that tiiey should move forward, 
in endless progression, nearer and nearer to Himself. 
It is possible, indeed, and the devout exercise of 
reason demands from us the acknowledgment, that, 
beside and beyond this, other purposes were enter- 
tained by Him: further and vaster designs may 
have been contemplated in His creative work. But, 
in our view, the final purpose to which He has 
made all things subordinate, is — The welfare, and the 
progressive development through ever-ascending de- 
grees of blessedness, of those spiritual and immortal 
natures which are kindred with His own. 

This intention wrought in the depths of His 
Triune existence at that moment, just before the 
beginning of time, to which our thoughts are carried 
backward. And then we see Him disclosing the 
mysterious Fellowship in which He had abode from 
all eternity. In that Person of His being through 
Whom His relations with His new creatures would 
be maintained. He manifested Himself in a grand 
operation of His creative might. Through the agency 
of the only-begotten Son, God made the heavens 
and the earth I 

What other manifestations of Himself, or indeed 
whetiier any other had been made antecedently to 

2 
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this, we have not been informed. But now, as His 
Word or Utterance, as the brightness of His glory, 
and the express image of His Person, the Son un- 
folded the Divine existence, as through Him God 
made the worlds \ In those immeasurable spaces 
which extend themselves infinitely from each centre 
on which thought can rest. He placed the spheres 
and systems of the material creation. It was a new 
form of being ; and whether its creation was neces- 
sarily involved in the existence of the moral natures 
who were in His view, or whether it was chosen from 
other eligible mod^s of carrying out His purpose 
respecting them — all the frumework of the new 
materialism, including its structure and aspect, and 
the distribution of its parts, was devised in entire sub- 
servience to their individual and corporate develop- 
ment. After the plan which would best secure this end, 
with this as the main purpose in His view. The Word 
wrought in the creation of that which underUes all ma- 
terial phenomena, and impressed on this mysterious 
substratum its properties and laws. And then, for 
the production of those vital forces which are 
operating in and throughout it, another manifesta- 

* " All things were made by Him (Si avrov iyhrero), and with- 
out Him was not any thing made that was made " (John i. 3). 
" By Him were all things created (cv avr<p iicTurOrf ra tokto), 
that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, 
whether thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers, all 
were made by Him." Col. i. 16. Cp. Gen. ii. 4. 7. Ps. xxiiii. 
6. Prov. viii. 22—31 (see Holden in loc). Heb. i. 2 ; and Rev. 
iv. 11. 
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tion of the Trinne Being was witnessed. We must 
ascribe this animating process to the Third Person 
of the Godhead, Who is the Lord and Giver of Life, 
and Who then moved on the new creation, and quick- 
ened it with that constant, restless vitality in which 
we reverently recognize His agency*. 

When this material system was completed, the 
bemg, whose Ues«a advLement we «re regardtog 
as the final cause of its creation were called into 
existence'. As spiritual natures participant of the 

• That " The Spirit giveth life " (fcDoiroiCi, John vi. 68. 
2 Cor. iii. 6), is as consistently and systematically asserted 
throughout Scripture, as the formation of the phenomenal world 
is ascribed to the Son. " He moved (i^BrnO, i. e., * hovered 

lovingly,' cp. Deut. xxxii. 11) on the face of the waters." 
Milton's ** Dovelike sat brooding on the vast abyss, and made it 
pregnant," gives the exact sense of the passage. Cp. Ps. civ. 
29, 30. Rom. viiL 2. 1 Pet. iii. 18. Aug. contra Max. 
c. xvii. ''The Father as GtxKlness, the Son as Wisdom, 
the Holy Ghost as Power, do all concur in every particular, 
outwardly issuing from that one only Glorious Deity which 
they all are." (Hooker, Eccl. Polity, v. 65.) Hence in 
(what is called) the Nicene Creed, He is called t^ Uvw/m ri 
*'Ayujv TO KvpioVy to {cooirotov. 

' The course of events, as related in the first two chapters of 
Genesis, is here followed. But do we not unwarrantably limit 
the terms of chap. i. in reading it as if it related only to the 
creation of earth and of man? See Creation in Plan and 
Progre99, by J. Challis (Lond. 1861). The express statements 
of the writer (w. 1. 3. 11. 14. 25), and the close concatenation 
of material things, rather suggest the belief that this chapter was 
meant to describe the type and order according to which the 
whole material universe, and all the immortal natures who were 
to dwell in it, were constituted. And this view accords best 
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Divine attribntes, their life was originated by a still 
more wondrous exercise of Almighty power. In 
their creation we behold all the persons of the 
Trimie Fellowship consenting and combined ; while 
the pattern after which tiiey were framed, the iype 
and manifestation of spiritual being to which they 
were conformed, was that of the Second Person, 
in Whom the whole Divine nature had been made 
known. 

In His image and likeness they came into exist- 
ence, so that when they appeared with all their diver- 
sified endowments in the several spheres prepared for 
them, God beheld Himself perfectly reflected. And 
at once, too, they felt themselves empowered to re- 
cognize and intelligently contemplate the source of 
their being and their consciousness. The mysteries 
of His self-existence being excepted, their Infinite 
Creator was in nowise inscrutable in their appro- 
hension. In their own natures His was so fully, 

with the statement in chap, ii, 6, that the ''plants were 
created before they were in the g^onnd, or grew." If this 
interpretation be correct, it removes the soKsalled discrepancies 
betwe^i Scripture and science, and frees us from difficulties 
which press at least as heayilj on the latter, as on the former. 
For how came it to pass that Moses conformed his statements 
BO accurately to the latest results of scientific research, as, e. g., 
in describing the creation of light, before the sun, in conformity 
with the hypothesis of its undulatory propagation ; and again in 
placing the vegetable, reptilian, and mammalian orders, according 
to that relative succession in which all geologists arrange them ? 
This question gives scientific men almost as deep an interest as 
theologians have in the wise interpretation of this chapter. 
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perfectly expressed, that, in kind, at least, it was 
intelligible in tiieir regards: no attribute conld be 
ascribed to Him tiiat had not in finite measure its 
corresponding quality or principle in th6m\ And in 
this accordance of His infinite with their finite 
natures, there was a basis on which intercourse 
could proceed between them and EQmself* In grate- 
fill, adoring love they could come into His presence. 
The thoughts of His understanding, the purposes of 
His will, the movements of His affections, could be 
intelligibly communicated to their minds. With 
distinct knowledge and apprehension they could 
listen, and respond also, when He spake. Their 
fellowship with Him, and their intercourse, were 
indeed to be carried on through widely-vaiying 
intervals; for, while some of the more richly 
endowed of those eldest bom in the Divine kingdom 

* As is intimated in the preceding note, the statement in 
Oen. i. 26, 27, is here regarded as generally descriptive of 
the creation of all immortal natures, including the " elders of 
creation," and not solely of the human race. Such an enlarge- 
ment of the common view of the passage is suggested with diffi- 
dence ; but, whether it be accepted or not, we cannot question 
that by the " Image of Gbd " which is there spoken of, the 
Bevealing Person of the Eternal Son (Xoyos rov irarpos ck 28^ 
Koi iv€py€i^ Athenag.) is meant to be imderstood. Compare 
CoL i. 15. 2 Cor. iv. 4. In this image (0/^, cLoIjv, Sept. 

Compare Gkn. v. 8) of God, so that He was perfectly reflected 
in them, all immortal beings were created. So St. Paul tells us, 
and not obscurely either in the light of these intimations, that 
Christy as the " Image of the Invisible God," was " the first-bom 
(irpiaT&roKoi^ not, it has been well observed, frfHin6KrurrQij of every 
creature." 
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were placed in comparative nearness to the Eternal 
Throne, others entered afar oflF upon their path of life. 
All, however, were connected with their Creator in a 
true aflfinity, as, constantly communing with Him, 
and ever advancing nearer His Supreme position, 
they were all meant to share for ever in the blessed- 
ness of His existence \ * 

And thus constituted, the form and character 
of the Order which they embodied, and were hence- 
forth to represent, were reflected in their conscious- 
ness. Ancient as the nature of God, and abiding 
as His throne, the principles of that Order had 
always furnished the rule of His being and pro- 
cedures; and in their own oneness with Him they 
perceived the nature of those principles and felt an 
assurance of their fixedness and their supremacy. 

' In respect of the identity of finite moral natures, with that 
of their Creator, so that He is intelligible to them, and can in 
Himself, positively and not " regulatively," as has been said 
(Mansel's Bampton Lectures passim) , be understood by them, see 
Chap. vii. of BemarJcs on Sir William Hamilton and Dr, 3fansel, 
by J. S. Mill. From their constitution, both the design and the . 
accomplishment of their constant progress may be inferred. 
Nor is this obscurely intimated if we take, as surely we should 
take, in their literal sense the expressions, *' Thrones and 
dominions, principalities and powers." We cannot regard 
these as an unmeaning accumulation of words, if indeed we are 
considerately holding our belief in the Divine inspiration of the 
men who used them ; if we acknowledge that they were describing 
what they looked upon when the unseen world was opened out 
in vision before them. On the significance of the terms used to 
describe the Angelic Creation, see Bihliotkeca Sacra, 1843, pp. 
98 — 101 ; Suicer's Eccl. Thes. s. v. a77€Ao$. 
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While He was ever in their view as the fixed centre 
of all being, they recognized the framework and 
constitution of things in which they fonnd them- 
selves as in perfect accordance with His glorious 
character, and as the fit instruments of His purposes 
concerning them. And if in the first stage of their 
existence, in their earliest movements through their 
new abodes, the essential character of many suggested 
lines of conduct was obscured, so that they could 
not at first determine whether movements in those 
directions were harmonious, or discordant with the 
supreme canons of existence, all their difficulty 
arising from this source was removed through 
their personal intercourse with their Creator. In 
their habitual communion with the Eternal Word they 
received disclosures respecting the true nature of the 
scenes which opened around them, and concerning 
every species of activity that was thence suggested. 
And then in order to maintain in all their movements 
that personal consenting effort of their wills, which 
was absolutely necessary in order that they might be 
cordially observant of the Divine laws, and that the 
purpose of securing their blessed progress might be 
fulfilled, help from the Third Person of The Blessed 
Trinity was conveyed to them. In constant efflux, 
as of a stream of influence ever flowing from the 
Eternal Throne, life which quickened their own 
vitaUty, and power which confirmed their own 
energies, were communicated, in order that they 
might triumph over all the difficulties which had to 
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be enconntered as they moved on to the high posi- 
tion which had been set within their view*. 

Thus every security for their successful progress 
was supplied to the new inheritors of being. And as 
they had originally received an impulse forwards in 
their ascendmg path, guidance, also, and protection 
and help in it, were famished. So that it was on a 
course which was fidly illuminated, and supplied 
with every possible security for an auspicious fulfil- 
ment of the supreme counsels for their welfare, that 
the lives of these immortal denizens of the universe 
commenced. 

The material quahties of the spheres which they 
occupied were accurately suited to their capacities, 
and called forth all the energies of mind and frame 
with which they had been gifted ; as agam, for the 
development of their aflFections, they were univer- 
sally gathered into families, which naturally mul- 
tiplied and grew into wider associations, into 

* This view of the luiiversal communication of spiritual in- 
fluence, so that the Holj Ghost is ro icvpiov, ro {coovoiov, to 
all those "partakers of the Divine nature" who are holding 
their positions, follows immediately from that view of His 
Person and Office which is described in note 2. So we see 
Him symbolized in the apocalyptic visions as the " pure river 
of water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the Throne of 
God and of the Lamb " (Rev. xxii. 1). Unless He is named 
here, the Third Person of the Godhead would not appear in the 
heavenly vision, for it is surely inconsistent with His supreme 
dignity to regard Him, with some expositors (e. g. Elliott, Ebrard 
and De Wette, quoted by Dean Alford in loc), as symbolized in 
'' the seven lamps of fire burning before the Throne.'* 
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principalities and kingdoms. Thus, in all their 
relations, and in every circnmstance of their new 
abode, influences were around them which called 
into the fullest exercise all the powers with which 
they had been gifted. In the rich variety of those 
new scenes which ever opened afresh, and enlarged 
upon their view; in the social affections which 
belonged to the home and national relations which 
were sustained by them ; as well as in their con- 
tinued intercourse with Him through Whom they 
conversed with the Most High — their life was 
passed in the most varied and rich emotion, and 
in the most diversified employments. New regions 
of discovery and enterprise were constantly un- 
folded to these elders of creation ; and then, in 
the additions continually made to their communities, 
they met with claimants for their counsel and 
guidance and for the suggestions of their experience'. 

' These statements follow from our view of man's creation as 
haying been carried forward in accordance with the type and 
model which were ab*eady extant, and it seems to be necessarily 
implied in those social confederations existing in the nnfallen 
worlds, which can hardly be thought of as simply an aggregate 
of individuab. And indeed is not the existence amongst them of 
the fJEunily bond expressly affirmed, where we read of " every 
fatherhood, or lineage (Trao-a Trarpta) of heaven" (Eph. iii. 15 ; 
compare notes in Cramer's Catena on the passage), as well as in 
the statements which affirm the permanence of our family rela- 
tionship!^ in that future state where the earthly will perfectly 
blend and assimilate with the heavenly communities ? Nor is 
this view invalidated by Christ's words (Matt. xxiL 80) about 
"marrying and giving in marriage," for evidently they were 
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While, again, the heightening complexity of their 
social affairs, as their history proceeded, famished 
other engagements for the enlarged powers they 
had acquired in their progress. Indeed, the more 
stedfastly we reflect upon the circumstances of those 
early fatherhoods and communities, of those thrones 
and dominions, which arose in the beginning, and 
regard them as continuing in firm consent and 
strenuous co-operation with the everlasting ordi- 
nances of their abode, the more plainly it appears 
that the condition of each one of those new worlds 
must have soon been richly marked by discovery 
and progress, by valorous enterprise, by noble, 
glorious achievement. — 

WhUe again, if from thinking of them as separate 
from one another, we regard them in their mutual 
connexions, related and confederate together in the 
domain of Him who was over them all from the 
beginning, inferences which are still more interesting 
will present themselves. From the glimpses which 
revelation has given of the early state of those 
communities, which are now venerable with an 
antiquity that far transcends our computations, 
we may certainly infer that what may be called 
the average moral rank of their aboriginal members 
was widely different. And every one of them having 
pursued from his appointed starting-place the career 

merely such " licensed concubiDages " as always prevail in times 
of profligacy like that before the deluge, and not true marriages, 
of which He was then speaking. 
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suitable to his endowments, there would soon result 
in consequence a marked diversity in their progress 
and attainments. It is true, indeed, that such 
a diversity is necessary for the healthful development 
of all moral natures, even in their highest state, and 
yet it may not extend to a greater distance from 
what may be called the average moral rank of each 
community than such a development requires. And 
as, at the outset, none might be admitted into any 
of their conununities who was so far apart from 
that average rank that he could not naturally 
share its movements, it is no less evident that those 
whose habits have been at length fixed in a condition 
which is perfectly inviolable by diflBculties, such as 
those which are presented by the sphere where their 
character has grown into completeness, must be 
removed into another community elevated in a 
degree which corresponds with that acquired supe- 
riority. Within the limits of their aboriginal society 
they would no longer have any objects adapted to their 
fEusulties, and besides they would have become unfit 
associates for its junior inhabitants. Thus, if any of 
the illustrious ancients of our own race were still on 
earth, they must be thought of as dwelling in utter 
seclusion from their fellows, for their presence 
amongst us would change the appointed conditions 
of terrestrial existence ^ All therefore who have 

* '' Let such a state of things be distinctly conceived of, as 
would be produced among mankind, if a thousand of the heroes 
and sages of antiquity .... had enjoyed immortality upon 
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risen above the average rank of their native sphere, 
must be advanced to a more excellent condition, 
just as those who have descended in an opposite 
course below that rank, must be removed to abodes 
that are inferior. 

From all these considerations it seems evident 
thaty while, from the beginning, movements of ener- 
getic life may be plainly seen in what may be called 
the local interests and affairs of each separate sphere 
of being, so between esich of these spheres, tran- 
sitions and changes have also been constantly 
transpiring ; the inhabitants of the lower must have 
been passing into the higher, and from the higher 
again some must have gone down into the lower, 
in endless flow and movement through all stages 
of intelligent existence. So that from the date of 
its origination the moral universe is seen to have 
existed in grand analogy and accordance with the 

earth from their own age to ours ; and, during the lapse of the 
intervening centuries .... had been so perfecting their know- 
ledge as to enable them almost infallibly to predict the course 
of events, and to adapt their conduct to futurity, as if guided 

by an oracle in every practical decision In what 

manner would our statesmen and captains, the men of seventy 
years, demean themselves in the society and imder the orders of 
the men of twenty centuries ? .... It is hard to imagine any 
sort of communion, or combined agency, or even any mutual 
good will or respect, among parties so inmiensely unequal. . . . 
With the juniors, silence and servility would be the only mode 
of good sense, manly independence would seem the most 
egregious folly, wisdom would rather be crushed in the genu 
than cherished in such society." — Satwrdatf Evening^ chap. xziz. 
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material ; no dull monotonous repose in either of 
them being witnessed : the movements and changes 
in both have been illimitable as they will be without 
end. 

In mere and faint outline, bi^t so far as it can 
be here delineated, we learn from revelation that 
such is the condition in which pure and loyal beings 
were originally placed and have grown up around 
US9 ascending to the illustrious position which they 
now occupy'. After this type and exemplar has 
God accomplished what we have assigned as the 
final cause of His creative act, rememberijig — as with 
our limited faculties we always should — ^that there 
may be other ends beyond it of which we can take 
no cognizance. There may be; and yet it was so, 

* These statements of the information which may be gathered 
from what we have called the first part of the Heavenly reve- 
lation (Introd.) are neee89ary inferences frx)m those disclosures 
of things beyond our sphere, if the oneness of moral natures, 
and the universal prevalence of the laws of the Divine govem-r 
ment be admitted, as they surely must be, or the language of 
those disclosures would be unmeaning. Our timid hackneyed 
maxims, that nothing has been revealed but what bears on human 
redemption, are surely not delivered in the spirit of such thinkers 
as Augustine, and Anselm, and Hooker, or, we may add, John 
Howe and Baxter and Jonathan Edwards. Fragmentary indeed are 
the glimpses which revelation gives us of the unseen, and wholly 
insufficient for the construction of those ''rotund theologies" 
which have been formed from them. Yet they are real, though 
they often bear quite indirectly on human welfare ; indeed, 
sometimes they do not bear at all in that direction, except in 
the way of enlarging our range of thought, and of rectifying our 
ccknjectiires. 
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as we have described, that He meant His creatures to 
advance onwards to loftier, and still loftier heights of 
honour and of joy. And now as we look backwards 
through the duration of those communities which 
spread themselves around us, and reflect on the 
import of those glimpses of their histories which the 
revelation has disclosed, we see reason to beUeve 
that, in the vast majority of instances. His design 
has been fulfilled in them. For the most part they 
have accompUshed the ends of their creation, and 
are embodying the order they were meant to realize. 
Nevertheless there have been sad and dark exceptions 
to this statement. Some of those creature-wills, 
whose free accordance with the will of God was 
essential to the realization of His designs, foiled in 
the effort which was required of them. And so, 
while in the main we see His purposes accom- 
plished, blessed natures springing up in multitudes 
that have ever been augmenting that great multi- 
tude originally gathered around the Throne, which 
revelation has made known to us — ^there are others, 
encircling their communities, if not among them, 
of aUen, hostile disposition. Outside the harmony 
which they constitute, we see the dark, the disorga- 
nized, and broken societies of those who have fedled 
to hold their places in that Order whereinto they 
were originally brought. From its harmonies and 
blessedness they have gone astray. That such 
should be the case is the result of a contingency 
necessarily involved in the possession of those high 
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capabilities which were bestowed on every one of 
the probationers '*. And if it be regarded as a draw- 
back from the excellence of their position, it seems 
to have been one which was in the nature of things 
attached inseparably to the most eUgible scheme of 
being by which the Divine purpose could be effected. 
But then in every case where it has been reaUzed, it 
has introduced another element into the existence 
and estate of those who have remained firm in 
their allegiance. 

And beyond the engagements which properly 
belong to them, in addition to the labour aud 
enterprise, and to the contemplation, which were 
meant to further their development, they have been 
called to utter an earnest protest, and maintain a 
strenuous conflict, in their relations with those who 
have chosen the worse alternative of being. Such 
aUen natures do still, in some degree at least, retain 
their means of intercourse with the unfallen, can 
approach their dweUings, and come into their assem- 
blies, and are still moving to and fro amidst them ' ' . 

*• This is very strikinglj represented by Milton, in that part 
of Raphael's address to our first parent (P. L. v.), which begins 
"God made thee perfect, not immutable," &c. Here, as in 
other instances, where his subject required it (see especially Books 
ii. and viii. passim), our poet manifests what may truly be 
called his prophetic insight into the laws of our moral nature, 
and the inner reasons of the Divine government. 

" It has been well said that "Heaven is not so much a 
locality as a character ; " in other words, that it exists wherever 
there is a perfect organization of perfectly constituted natures. 

D 
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And this fact involves the necessity of stem oppo- 
sition to their efforts, and of an earnest testimony 
against the false views of God and of His creation 
which they hold and promulgate. Now to all who 
have abode in their first estate, but especially to those 
of them who have but limited knowledge of creature 
life and its developments, this is a severe addition to 
the other claims they are required to discharge ; and 
indeed it has often given occasion for arduous effort, 
and for valorous achievement, on the part of those 
whose loyalty had stood unshaken through long 
ages. While, again, beside this summons to protest 
and contention, the same cause required from the 
faithful subjects of their King, ministrations of coun- 
sel and sympathy, and of service i^o, to those who 
were suffering under the assailments of the hosts of 
the evil and rebellious. 

This element must also be taken account of in our 
survey of the heavenly kingdom, whose provinces 
stretch away, far around and backward, from our 

Comp. August, in Luc. xi. 1 — 4i. And as this remark happily 
generalizes the inspired statements with respect to the unfallen 
and redeemed, neither need we necessarily infer from what we 
have heen told respecting hell, that it is one defined locality, 
fixed and hounded hy external limits in one section of the 
universe. Portions of it may exist in every tenement of heing. 
Is there not much in the circumstances of many regions of our 
own glohe which almost necessitates this conjecture ? And in 
exact accord with it are the Scriptural representations (I Kings 
xxii. 21, 22. Joh i. 6 ; ii. 1. Zech. iii. 1, 2) of the presence of 
evil spirits among the sons of God, and of their activity on 
their several missions amongst ourselves. 
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place and epoch ; and we must add these lahonrs and 
testimonies to our view of the occupations of those 
heirs of immortality whom revelation has made 
known to us. It is thus we see them in the regions 
which on all sides surround our world, and thus had 
they abode in the long interval between the beginning, 
and the first epoch of man's history. Long before 
he had been called forth to take his place amongst 
them their progress had been marked by wondrous de- 
velopments ; great eras had arisen in their histories ; 
for they were already numerous when the human 
race was added to their communities, and ages had 
then passed since the creation of those whom we 
must speak of as their progenitors and patriarchs. 
It is probable that the hitherto silent, lonely spsices 
of the universe were widely filled in the beginning, 
and that the aboriginal races of its occupants were 
numerous. And analogy further suggests that, ever 
since that earliest epoch, God has wrought in the 
creation of new families and races, some arising at 
points in the scale of existence which were before 
unoccupied, and for whom new spheres accordant 
with the special qualities of their natures, would 
need to be provided ; while others, added to the com- 
munities already formed, and similarly endowed 
with their founders and first members, would re- 
quire an enlargement and increase of the places of 
their habitation. The universe as an abode of 
life must have been continually widening, vaster 
portions of its waste places have been constantly 

D 2 
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reclaimed, while the domains already occupied have 
likewise been replenished with a richer exuberance 
of being. 

So do the scenes beyond our ken, which revela- 
tion, interpreting and enlarging the disclosures of 
science, opens out to us, extend themselves in space 
and in duration ; and with such an import have the 
glimpses of the state and fortunes of their occupants 
been furnished *'• And the impression and conscious- 
ness which is thus conveyed to us must be retained : 
we must keep this enlarged view of our place and 
history in remembrance, as we now come to the 
period when this world was prepared as an abode 
and stage of discipline for moral natures, and when 
those human beings were placed in it, who were 
meant to become the founders of a long order and 
series of natures created like themselves. 

It is thus that we see man brought into his place 
among the sharers of the immortal existence whose 

^' Our globe is now recognized, not only as a member of that 
• limited system which revolves around the sun, but as part of 
one inconceivably vaster, of which the sun itself, with all its 
planets and their satellites, forms one of the constituent parts. 
And as, in space, our solar system is now known to be thus 
included in that vaster sphere, so, in time, the whole period of 
man*s abode on earth enters into the inconceivably vaster 
periods of which geology informs us. In other words, the 
xecent discoveries of science have symmetrical^ enlarged the 
universe in our regards, both in extent and in duration. And 
herein it remarkably accords with, and illustrates the disclosures 
which Revelation has unfolded. See Whewell's Plurality of 
WbrldSf chaps, v. vi., and NichoPs Architecture of the Jleavetu. 
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form and conditions we have been describing. Like 
them, and as they had been, he also was made in the 
Divine Image, after the likeness of The Word by 
Whom this world was created, as other worlds had 
been in the long ages which had rolled on from 
the beginning. With many of the loftiest prero- 
gatives of being our first parents were endowed. 
They were placed in the scale of life only a httle 
lower than some of those who occupied the highest 
places of creation, and who, well knowing its re- 
sources of grandeur and beauty, declared this pro- 
vince of it to be very good, and welcomed its new 
occupants into their society. In the original terms 
and condition of man's existence they beheld a 
perfect reflection, as they also rejoiced in a new and 
grand development of the Universal Order. For just 
as in the earth's material constitution we find a 
compendious expression of the physical laws, which 
are manifested in the system whereof it is a member, 
SO the constitution of the human race included all 
parts of the arrangements in conformity with which 
the universal economy had been estabUshed. In 
man's original condition we behold a microcosm of 
the universe. Every endowment and privilege, and all 
the aids which were given to secure the progress of 
those who had been created in the long ages before 
him from the beginning, were also conferred on our 
first parents. And, thus constituted and gifted, the 
highest places in the universe were accessible to 
them, and the noblest perfection was attainable. 
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In the same way that every other fatherhood and 
kingdom in the nnfallen nniverBe has arisen upwards 
to the high estate which it now occupies in the 
reahns of the Eternal^ were the human famihes, and 
the thrones and the dominions that were framed out 
of them^ meant to advance upwards and onwards, 
in a progress constantly ascending. For this end 
man was created among the sons of God; and it 
was this prospect which awakened the joy of the 
immortals as they welcomed this addition to their 
numbers. 

It was indeed among those regions of glory and 
of blessedness, and in the midst of those ennobled 
societies, on which we have been looking by means 
of the glimpses of them that are given in the hea- 
venly revelation, that we see the positions to which 
we were smnmoned. There we behold what we too 
were made, and were meant to be, when man was called 
forth, and set forward in the path which long since 
might have led us into near and intimate association 
with the most illustrious communities whose exist- 
ence, exalted as they now are, was originated like 
our own. 

Nor could it have been for an inconsiderable period, 
though for how long we have not been informed, 
that our first parent continued in that path. In the 
brief description which has been given of his earliest 
condition, we see him, like those who were created 
before him, occupied with employments suitable to 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the sphere which was 
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assigned to him. He was learning the nature and 
employing the resources of his new abode*'. In 
pure and healthful development, the powers of his 
mind and body were exercised. He was living, 
too, in that conmiunion with the Second Person 
of the Eternal Trinity, for which he, also, was qua- 
lified by his endowments. Moreover he had inter- 
course with some of the older members of creation, 
obtaining from them information which was neces- 
sary amidst the circumstances of his new existence. 
And while his life was thus proceeding, every day 
enlarged his knowledge, and confirmed him in his 
allegiance. Nor need any long period have elapsed 
before he might have reached such a high position in 
the immortal progress that even this world in all its 
primeval beauty, as it was seen unmarred by any of 
the disfigurements which now spoil it, and untroubled 

" "And the Lord Qt)d brought every beast of the field, 
and every fowl of the air, unto Adam, to see what he would 
call them, and whatsoever Adam called every living creature, 
that was the name thereof" (Gen. ii. 19). K we bear in 
mind the force of the word " name" in Scripture, we cannot 
look upon this work of Adam as simply the arbitrary attach- 
ment of certain epithets to certain objects. On the con- 
trary, it evidently required an attentive study of their natures, 
and then the application to them of designations suitably ex- 
pressive of their respective peculiarities. But this must have 
been a great work, and one demanding habits of careful observa- 
tion. So Plato, In Oraiylo, c. 43, says, " I suppose the truest 
statement of the matter is this, that a certain power greater than 
human was that which conferred the first names on things." See 
also Cicero, Tuse, i. 251, quoted by Dr. Kalisch (Oomm, in loc,), 
where he has some excellent remarks on the subject. 
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by any of our discords, would have been un- 
worthy of such an occupant. He must soon have 
been transferred into scenes which are yet more 
glorious; and, in an improved vehicle of being, 
would then have been united with those elder bom 
of the' heavenly family unto whom he had become 
equal in attainments, and with whose lofky emotions 
he had learned to participate and sympathize. 

And jfrom him others, kindred in spirit and pur- 
pose with him, would have descended, so that our 
earth with all the generations of its occupants, would 
have been numbered among those loyal provinces of 
the Universal Kingdom in which the purposes of God 
have been fulfilled, and which maintain the protest 
and conflict we have spoken of, against those who 
have denied Him. So it might have been. But, 
alas! these hopes were soon bUghted, and these 
purposes frustrated; for one of those alien spirits 
succeeded in weakening that strenuous consent of 
the will of our first parents which was necessary for 
the maintenance of their position, and for their ad- 
vancement. Like aU the other members of God's 
family, they had been called on to resist the efforts, 
and protest against the falsehoods of those who had 
contemned His will and disobeyed it ; but, instead 
of maintaining this opposition, our ancestors yielded 
to the influence of one of those evil spirits, and 
partook in his transgression. 

It seems probable that the being who overcame 
them was one of the most distinguished among those 
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who, haying departed from the heayenly order, had 
forfeited his blessedness, and gone away into the 
discord and darkness which characterize the abode 
of the apostates. Notwithstanding this degradation, 
however, he seems still to have retained in large 
measure his original physical and intellectual endow- 
ments, with all the faculties which he had cultivated 
through what we may think of as an existence 
already protracted through long ages. And it ap- 
pears, also, that he could still pass to and fro amongst 
the communities where God was honoured and obeyed, 
and there appear in the guise which he had worn 
while he himself continued stedfast in his original 
position. 

It was at all events in this guise, as a celestial 
spirit, with the aspect of one of those Seraphim 
who had previously communicated wisdom and truth 
to our first parents, that he came into their pre- 
sence, and entered into conference with one of 
them on the conditions of their existence and on 
the nature and significance of the enactments to 
which they had been hitherto obedient". Then 
beginning to question the reality of the obUga- 

"* In his Discourse of Idolatry^ chap, xiv., Archhishop Tenison 
collects many reasons which " he desires the reader jointly to 
consider" for the helief that Satan appeared in the temptation 
as one of the Seraphim, '* and that Eve conceived him to he an 
angel appertaining to the glorious presence of the Logos, and a 
minister of His pleasure, and now come forth from Him." This 
opinion is also adopted by Bp. Patrick in his Commentary 
where he further elucidates it, as well as by Saurin in his 
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tions which they had looked upon as paramount, 
and affirming, as if he knew it from experience, 
that those disastrous consequences which they had 
been told would surely follow from the transgres- 
sion of the heavenly laws, were fictitious — ^he ended 
with the assurance that they would obtain a share 
in the highest good, most rapidly and certainly, and 
that they might at once ascend to those 'superior 
conditions which had been set within their view, if 
they were to disregard the supreme enactments, and 
cast off all the restraints that had been laid upon 
their freedom. He declared that the largest know- 
ledge and the highest dignity might be immediately 
secured through the exercise of their own will, while 
they moved in that course which seemed to them 
most eligible, and adopted those proceedings which, 
according to their own judgment, would best pro- 
mote their advancement and prosperity. 

In this maimer he conveyed into their minds an 
influence which dimmed their perceptions of the 
nature of the Order they were living in, and deranged 
and weakened the forces which maintained them in 
their accord with it. Hitherto they had stood in 
harmonious union with their Creator, and with all 
the faithful members of His kingdom. Around 
them, and operating on them, were forces and in- 

ExposUicn of Genesis (Discours HiHoriques, Orifiqueiy Ac., 
vol. i., pp. 39, 40). And with it agrees St. Paul's language 
(2 Cor. xi. 14), when he intimates that it was as an ^' angd of 
light'* that Satan approached our first parent. 
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fluences that flowed upon their spirits from The 
Source of life ; and, in themselves, were other powers 
which we may think of as their own, which had 
been, so to speak, self-developed in their nature. 
And up to this time those inner and outer forces 
were sweetly and mightily combined with one an- 
other : they wrought together in perfect concord and 
sympathy. The inner movements of the human 
spirit were carried forward in perfect coincidence and 
unity with the heavenly will, and were perfectly ac- 
cordant with those expressions of it which had been 
conveyed to them. But now, through the evil in- 
fluence which wrought upon them, that inner force 
was disturbed in its proper exercise: discord was 
brought into its movements ; the bond which united 
our first parents to The Supreme was broken. And 
separated from Him, they were separated from one 
another, and from all their fellow-sharers in exist- 
ence. They departed from the celestial harmonies, 
and went astray into those regions of gloom, and 
discord, and derangement, which are occupied by 
the apostate. 

And thus separated from the world of bUss and 
order, each one of them was shamefully and misera- 
bly conscious of the disastrous change. Whereas 
before, in the happy healthful exercises of their 
faculties amidst those circumstances which had 
been prepared for them, every diseased form of self- 
consciousness was quite unknown ; now they uneasily 
and painfully reverted to themselves, and to the 
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processes that were going on in them "• They had 
lost their purely emanative habits both of mind 
and body, and of affection. And looking now 
with a diseased mtroversion of view upon their own 
being, they were conscious of shameful forebodings, 
when they saw the character of the position into 
which they had brought themselves, and they felt the 
most painful remorse while they traced these calamities 
to the guilty perversion of their own jfree will. So 
were our ancestors numbered with those who in 
gloomy suffering are dwelling in the dark confused 
regions which belong to the apostate. And while 
outwardly they were still in the midst of the heavenly 
kingdom, they were exiled from it in spirit and 
in fact ; its life no longer animated them ; of its 
blessedness they were unconscious. 

** The main idea of sin is that of a withdrawal, and then of a 
reversion on the creature- self, of the will and affections which 
properly go forth in love to God, and in zealous obedience to 
His commands. This is strikingly set forth in the first 
words of Adam afber his transgression (Gen. iii. 10. See Augus- 
tine, De Oiv, xii. 6 ; and comp. Hooker, Ecch Pol. i. 4). In 
our true state, " Life,** says Mr. Carlyle, " is a beam of perfect 
light, rendering all things visible, but itself unseen, even because 
it is of perfect whiteness and no irregular obstruction has yet 

broken it into 'colours Thus," he adds, " had Adam 

remained in Paradise there had been no anatomy and no meta- 
physics " {Miscell., vol. ii., p. 381). In that turning from God, 
wherein diseased self-consciousness begins, disobedience is in- 
volved, and the privation of all good hitherto received from Him 
immediately follows ; in which three views of moral evil its main 
characteristics are included. Comp. Miiller, Lehre von der Siinde^ 
i., p. 187, 3rd ed. Gladstone, Slate in BeL to Ch. i., pp. 47 — 50, 
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Amidst the vitality and movemeiits that were 
around them they died on that day when they ate 
of the forbidden fruit. They became subject to cor- 
ruption ; the powers of dissolution wrought upon 
their spirits; and through their own death, they 
became the. source of death and of corruption to 
those who should come after them ^\ These results 
followed, as they had been forewarned, from their 
£Edlure to submit and conform their own will to the 
will of God, and from their withdrawal of the loving 
trust He claimed from them. Because of the self- 
will and self-sufficiency which they had shown in 
turning their thoughts to those unknown possibiUties 
of life which their apostate counsellor had opened 
out to them, they departed from the Divine Family 
and Kingdom, and joined those hosts of the rebel- 
lions by which it is surrounded. 

In that evil conmiunity they had now enrolled 
themselves. Nevertheless, they had gone amongst 
it through causes entirely different from that in which 

^* We believe that this statement is in accordance with the 
facts of the case, as they are set forth hy St. Paul in his profound 
exposition of this subject in Rom. yii., viii. Death was inflicted 
on the apostates in the very hour of their disobedience. They 
first suffered under it in their spirits, and then, and consequently, 
in their bodies, through the physical derangement occasioned by 
their transgressions. For it is surely in keeping with all the 
Scripture notices upon this subject, that the spiritual derange- 
ment should be primarily regarded, both in the delivery and 
execution of the sentence. See Miiller, ubi sup., vol. ii., p. 394 ; 
and Augustine, De Oiv, xiii. 23. Compare also Dr. Pye Smith, 
Scripture and Oology ^ Appendix, Note A. 
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it was first founded, and by which indeed it may 
have been continually enlarged from the beginning ''. 
For it had been apart from any extraneous influence, 
and in the pure exercise of his voluntary power, that 
the first apostate forfeited his blessedness. His course 
had been in fact what that of our first parents 
would have been, if, in the exercise of their own 
free will, they had set themselves up, unprompted, 
against the law that was upon them. His condition 
therefore is the necessary consequence of the funda- 
mental terms on which immortal life is held by 
all probationers, and which was announced to man 
when it was said to him, ^^In the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die." While on the 
contrary our first parents had, in part at least, fallen 
into their disaster through the communication and 
contagion of his guilt. It is true there had been 
failure on their part, failure which demanded judicial 
notice and penal retribution, yet it was not culpable in 
the degree it would have been had no evil influence 
from without been exerted upon them. It was feilure, 

" No authority can be found, either in Christ's words, or in 
those of any inspired writer, for the common impression that 
the evil spirits comprehensively spoken of as the " angels of the 
Devil," for whom, as for him, there is no redemption, were those 
whom he led astray by an influence like that which he exerted 
upon man. We must rather (see following note) regard them 
as having fallen through their own self-prompting as he did. He 
was the first, and the chief, of those who have so fallen ; but the 
others, now with him in the regions of despair, fell subsequently 
and separately through a similar exercise of their own self-will. 
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not in the sense of turning aside from their appointed 
coarse, of their own fi^e will ; but rather in ceasing 
to maintain the conflict and protest, which as one of 
their fundamental obligations, had also been laid on 
them. And in this fact we see the reason why, in 
the disclosure of another law of His Universe, their 
Creator Himself, even He whom they had so griev- 
ously mistrusted and disobeyed, interposed to re- 
deem and to restore them *'• 

For this He did. And He did it in and through 

" " There is no warranty of Scripture for the helief that Satan 
was arbitrarily passed by, and abandoned in his delinquency, 
while man, equally guilty, was chosen as one towards whom 
Divine grace and clemency might be exercised. Such represen- 
tations .... have the effect of casting an awful shade over 
the Eternal Justice in fall accordance with which every mani- 
festation of Divine benignity and compassion must proceed. 
Moreover they are at variance with what may be called the in- 
exorable demeanour of the Mediator towards Satan, as it is 
described in Gen. iii. 14, 15, and in various passages of the N. T. 
He is always addressed as an adversary who is declared and 
known, and who has been, by an eternal necessity, abandoned. 
As has been strikingly remarked, ' Christ's language and conduct 
whenever He had to do with those who are spoken of as pos- 
sessed by unclean spirits, implies that the relation in which He 
stood towards beings of this class was essentially unlike that 
which He sustained towards the human race.' When these facts 
are taken in connexion with His declaration, that Satan ' was 
a murderer from the beginning,' they justify the assertion that 
'whatever the special circumstances under which Satan had 
been cast out from his original position, his guilt in the midst 
of them was self-originated, while man, in the course of his pro- 
bation, was led astray by the artifices of a sinner wiser and more 
powerful, as weU as older than himself.'" {Beasons of Faith^ 
by G. S. Drew, p. 93. Compare Anselm's OurDetu Homo, ii. 21.) 
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an act of infinite grace and clemency which brings 
ont in far intenser form the same love which first 
made Him call us into being. There was a second 
movement of the Divine nature on our behalf. Myste- ' 
riously, in the depths of The Supreme existence, an 
effort was made, and a sacrifice endured, in order 
to repair the disaster which had arisen in this part 
of His Creation, At its very centre, in its fontal 
seat of life. The Power and The Wisdom which had 
summoned the universe and all its occupants 
into existence, were again exerted to recall these 
creatures firom their exile, and to replace them 
amidst those harmonies of immortal being from 
which they had departed. This purpose was 
carried into effect by that same Person of the Eternal 
Trinity in whom The Godhead had been already 
manifested. So did God love the world that, in 
an effort, nay, we may say in a Sacrifice, of His 
affection and His grace. He gave His Son for our 
redemption". And in the scene of ruin He Who 

" " In that memorable verse where it is said that * Gt)d so 
loved the world as to send His only Begotten Son ' into it, I 
bid yon mark well the emphasis which lies in the word 90. . , , 
What is this but to say that, in this great and solemn mystery, 
the Father was put to the trial of His firmness ; that in the act 
there was a suffering and a struggle in the bosom of the 
Divinity ; that a something was felt like that which an earthly 
father feels when he devotes the best and the dearest of his 
family to some high object of patriotism ? . . . God made a pain- 
ful surrender when He consented to the humiliation and death 
of our Saviour " (Chalmerses Lectures on EpisL to Bomans, vol. 
iii., pp. 217, 218. 230). 
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had before come forth to make the worlds, and 
through whom the interconrse of their occupants 
with The Supreme was carried forward, presented 
Himself for the accompUshment of His design, 
ahnost immediately after the calamity which was 
the occasion of it had transpired. 

It may be that some of those elders of creation 
who had Hved through the ages which separated 
this period from the beginning, might have antici- 
pated this interposition for man's recovery. Their 
knowledge of histories in other regions of the uni- 
yerse might have led them to expect the inter- 
vention. At other periods, and in more regions 
of creation than this one, similar results may have 
followed a similar invasion by an agent of like 
nature and capacity, on the path of the younger 
inheritors of being. Such a conjecture is at once 
suggested when the cu-cumstances of man's calamity, 
and the vastness of the scene over which inteUigent 
life extends, is thoughtfolly regarded. Very natu- 
rally, therefore, it may have been that some of the 
immortals, knowing what had taken place elsewhere, 
might have anticipated even the particulars of 
that method of recovery which, as soon as man's 
apostasy occurred, was employed for his redemp- 
tion ". 

* Our Lord's words, " Other sheep I have which are not of 
this fold" lie T^ avk^ ravnj^ (not ito^vits, as in after part of 
▼., comp. Alford in loc.), have suggested the conjecture hy many 
pious writers, that the atonement made for man " may," 

£ 
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Unto US, however, it makes the Supreme Being 
known under an aspect to which nothing similar 
elsewhere has been revealed ; and it mani- 
fests capabilities and properties of the Infinite 
Nature which could not have been surmised until 
this disclosure of them. Indeed it brings God 
befo^re us in a form which seems to involve an 
aspect of paradox in stating it, and to which 
we see nothing similar in any other region of 
His universe which revelation has disclosed. And 
it also introduces new constituents and conditions in 
the order of our life which have no parallels in the 
circumstances of any other community which is 
brought within our view. Whatever may be the 
experience of other worlds, and whatever the know- 
ledge of other beings, to us, at least, the special 
manifestation of the Heavenly Order which is wit- 
nessed upon earth, and which comes forth as the 
result and the fulfilment of that interposition which 
took place at the period of which we have been 



as has been said, " be effioacious in other quarters of the universe 
of Gt)d . . . that the fountain opened in the house of Judah . . . 
sends forth its healing streams to other worlds besides our own." 
But is not this conjecture negatived by the relation of avkrj 
and iroCfivrj in the above passage, and by the fact that an actual 
assumption of the redeemed nature is essential to the efficiency 
of such a redemption as has been effected for mankind ? Never- 
theless, we may accept the principle of such conjectures ; and 
believe that, if other communities have suffered as ours has 
through the invasion of an evil spirit, for them a redemption 
similar to ours has been accomplished. 



• 
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speakiiig, is altogether nnexampled. We can 
discern nothing elsewhere at all resembling that 
development of wisdom and power which is seen 
in the restoration of our world. 

For nothing less than this was contemplated in 
that redeeming work which, in the falness of His 
grace and truth, the Eternal Son undertook on our 
behalf. It was first carried into eflFect by Him for 
the purpose of lifting us out of that darkened, 
wretched, alien condition into which We had aposta- 
tized. And it was also meant to produce in us such 
effects that, notwithstanding the change which trans* 
gression had wrought in our nature, we should hence- 
forth Uve the Divine life for which we were created, and 
pass through such a training that we might at length 
enter into its fidness and perfection, and jom the 
society for which we were originally destined '^ For 
these ends, that order was introduced which may be 
properly spoken of as supernatural, although while 
it supervenes upon, it perfectly combines with man's 
previous condition, marvellously uniting princi- 

** The entire restoration of man, in his threefold nature 
(1 Thess. v. 23^ as well as of the whole mundane creation 
(Bom. viii. 21 — ^23), and not simply his deliverance from the 
penal consequences of sin, was contemplated in Christ's inter- 
position; and this design is significantly represented by the 
word AvdaraurK, which occurs about thirty times in the N. T., 
and ahnost invariably denotes the integral restoration, and 
proper reinstatement of our nature, when the mediatorial work 
has been perfectly accomplished. Cp. Neander, Hist, of the 
Planting, Sfc, B. vi. 9, 10. 

£ 2 
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pies that were already known, and assembling 
into new forms agencies that were already in exist- 
ence. 

This order was at once established ; and, though it 
has been developed into clearer, fiiller meaning as the 
generations have gone forward, in its principles it 
has abode unchanged from that hour to the present. 
Now rising up from amidst the great sphere of being, 
it comes into our view in all the light which the 
lapse of time has cast on it. And having seen the 
foundation which it rests upon, and the emergency 
in which it has arisen, we must next proceed to 
describe its form, and to unfold the characteristics 
by which it is distingmshed. 



CHAPTER II. 



DISPENSATION OP RECOVERY: ITS TESTIMONY AND 

INSTITUTIONS. 

In other words we must now enumerate the peculiar 
distinctions of that form in which the Divine Con- 
stitution and Order has been manifested in our world. 
And of them the first has been already indicated. We 
have seen it in the interposition of the Second Person 
of the Godhead ; in the humiliation and sacrifice 
through which His purposes of grace on our behalf 
have been fulfilled by Him. 

The maimer in which, *^ for us men and for our 
salvation, He came down from heaven," brings Him 
before us in a form to which, as we have said, 
nothing similar can be seen in any of those com- 
munities which the first part of the heavenly revela- 
tion has disclosed, and it manifests qualities of the 
Divine nature of which, apart from it, we could have 
had no conception. In those other worlds, The 
Eternal Son is recognized in His Divine exaltation 
fiur above every power and principality which is 
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known in them. All their inhabitants look up to Him, 
from their several stations, as He is seated in His 
' everlasting power and majesty on the right hand of 
God. There, in His awful greatness on the Eternal 
Throne, He receives their worship, while they also 
lovingly commune with Him, and loyally conform 
themselves unto His will in the work and service He 
has assigned to them ^ Thus is He ever in the view 
of all who have aflfectionately trusted and obeyed 
Him. And so regarding Him, the Holy Spirit 
maintains them in that union ; and they constantly 
rejoice in His favour and affection, just as man did 
while he continued in the midst of them. For 
with those same regards to God made manifest in 
the person of His Son, and m that same communion 
with Him through the power of the Spirit, which are 
now the habits of the unfallen, did our first parents 
originally serve Him. But this was no longer 
possible after their apostasy; that derangement of 

* And in this position the Apostle describes Him, at the dose 
of the mediatorial dispensation, not as if He had then for the 
first time assumed it, but as if He would then receive universal 
recognition in it, from redeemed men, as well as from angels. 
Then, " in His name (cv T<f ovoiwrC) every knee shall bow, of 
things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth" (Phil. ii. 10. Compare Eph. i. 20, 21). Was not the 
position in which He is thus universallj recognized by the un- 
fallen, that in which He was beheld in those manifestations of 
Himself as the Angel of the Covenant which are described so 
often in the O. T.,a8, e. g., Gen. xvi. 7. 13; xxii. 11, 12. Exod. 
iii. 2. 6. 14 ; xxxiii. 14 (compare Isa. Ixiii. 9). Num. xxii. 
22. 32. 35, &c. ? See Archd. Lee's Lect, on Inspiration, App. I. 
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our sinfdl nature introduced both an intellectual and 
a moral obstacle to such mtercourse and fellowship. 

It so marred and darkened our apprehensions that 
we could no longer see God as He is : His revealing 
image was obscured in our regards. And then we 
were led to cast upon the clouds and darkness which 
so rose up around Him our own conceptions of His 
character ; now thinking of Him as if He were weakly 
indulgent, and now as if He were relentless and in- 
exorable ^ Our superstitious dispositions put their 
visions of God in the place of that pure revelation 
of Himself which sin had darkened. And therefore, 
that we might again truly look upon Him and know 
that He was reconciled, another manifestation of 
Himself adapted to our needs was necessary. 

And this He has given in that disclosure of Him- 
self which, so far as we can see, is unparalleled in other 
worlds, and every description of which necessarily 
involves an aspect of paradox, however carefully it 
may be framed. For it represents The Eternal Son 

• Against this tendency we are warned in the Second Com- 
mandment, as we are instructed to praj against it in the words 
" Hallowed be Thy Name." Neither in the likeness of our own 
dispositions and tempers (Ps. 1. 21), nor after any forms of 
power or glory in the material creation (Rom. i. 23), are we to 
image to ourselves the character of God. And with this in- 
junction accords our first petition in the prayer, "after the 
manner '* of which our supplications must be presented, when 
we ask, " Let the true manifestation of Thyself, which Thou 
hast given us in Him who is Thy Image, be kept in our minds 
separate from our own imaginations." Cp. August., Enarrat, in 
Ps. ciii. 8. 
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caming in the human fonn for nun's recoreiy ; ffis 
Godhead hemg united, though not blended or con- 
fosedy with the manhood which He Himself had 
framed. So in a second Adam^ in another hnman 
being made after the original perfection, and again 
perfectly reflecting the DiTine image, the creating and 
created natnres were combined* Thns did the Second 
Person of the erer-blessed Trinity, as the Mediator 
between hearen and onr apostate earth, bringing 
the created and creating natnres into nearer and 
more intimate relations, come before onr first 
parents while they were still suffering under the 
immediate effects of their disobedience. Unto the 
apprehension of sense, the mind and form of 
humanity alone were visible in His person; but 
faith acknowledged that God was manifested in 
that form, that Divine thought was operating with 
the faculties of that understanding, that Divine ex- 
pression was given to the utterances which were 
coming through those lips. Within that perfect 
human frame, with that pure, and strong, and 
righteous soul, the Infinite Himself had come 
forward for the restoration of the world'. 

' In the first section of his JDefmsio Fidei yicana, Bishop Bull 
undertakes to prove this thesis : " Jesum Christmn . . . ante 
iuam ivavOpwmiiriv, sive ex beatissima Virgine secundum camem 
nativitatem, in natura altera, humana longe excellentiori, ex- 
titisso ; . . . occlcsio) quam olim sanguine suo redempturus esset 
semper prssfuisse ao prospexisse . . . quin et ante jacta mundi 
f\in(iamcnta Doo patri suo adfViisse, jSerque ipsum condita fiiisse 
\\»o univorsa, Catholici doctores trium primorum ssBclorum uno 
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Thus, too, has He ever abode within our view, so 
that in His person we see the Divine image perfectly 
embodied. In Him we look upon the type of all 
moral natures in their original perfection ; while the 
same vision also assures us that we have been truly 
restored to our fihal relationship with The Supreme, 
and are now holding our place among the subjects 
of His kingdom. 

In the incarnation of the Eternal Son, and in the 
voluntary humiUation and sacrifice involved in it, we 
have received this assurance in the most impressive 
form in which it can possibly be conveyed. And the 
same manifestation of Him has the effect of re- 
newing His own likeness in our souls, and of conse- 
quently restoring us mto a condition of perfect affinity 

omnes ore docuenint." And, as he also explains, the mind 
of the Jewish Church on this suhject is clearly expressed hy the 
Targamists in their translation of Gen. iii. 8, " They heard 
the Lord God walking." While one of them (the Jerusalem) 
also paraphrases the beginning of the next verse, '^ The Word of 
the Lord called unto Adam." See Targums^ 3fe,j by J. W. 
Etheridge, in loc., with the quotations in his Introd, to that 
work. Cp. Faber's Prophetical Dissertations ^ vol. i., pp. 28, 29. 
Christ's redeeming work is thus represented as being in the 
closest connexion with His work in Creation, and as flowing 
out of the mediatorial office which He had already filled. And so 
it is spoken of by one who thought deeply, under the guidance of 
Augustine, on these subjects, when he represents God as saying, 
*' Nolite putare quod ipse tantum sit Mediator in reconciliatione 
hominum, quia peripsum etiam commendabilis et placita fit 
aspectui meo conditio omnium creaturarum." And again, 
*' Magni consilii angelus nobis mittitur, ut qui conditis datus 
fuit ad gloriam, idem perditis veniat ad medelam." Hugo de 
S. Victore, Erudit. Theolog. de Trin.y Sfc,, vii. 24. 
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with those who have never departed from His pre- 
sence. His infinite grace and kindness so work 
upon onr affections, healing, cleansing, and subduing 
them, the vision of His righteousness so rectifies 
our will, that our natures are at length graduaUy 
restored after the type and pattern in which we were 
originally created. 

When we truly look on the forbearing love, on the 
grace and kindness, which are seen in His humilia- 
tion, nay, in His devotion of Himself, that we might 
be brought back again to the position we had wil- 
fully abandoned, our sullenness, our hostility are 
overcome^. The feelings which sin had deadened are 
revived m us ; and purposes of grateful zeal and of 
earnest self-devotion are awakened. His love so 
working m our hearts constrains us to Uve no 
longer, in the selfish and narrow, the impure and 
corrupted life which we formerly lived, unto our- 
selves. Old things pass away, and all things in 

* " He hath fashioned the hearts of all men alike," under the 
old dispensation and under the now ; and hence, from the ban- 
ning, not fear, but love, grateful love, has always been the means 
by which He has brought men back into their true position. 
We are to fear the evil spirit and not the good (Luke zii. 5). 
Always has *' the self-sacrificing solicitude on the part of Qod 
for their welfare" been so set forth that "men might be 
allured to the love of Him who had so loved them, and that 
their grateftd admiration, having for its object the full perfec- 
tions of the Divine character, might gradually carry them forward 
to an entire resemblance of it." Erskine, Internal Uvideneet, 
p. 75. Comp. August., De Moribus Ecc, Cath. i. 9. 
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onr desires and consciousness become new. The 
vision of His goodness awakens new purposes and 
new emotions. And then, as we see in Him the 
perfect embodiment of that moral nature in which 
the Divine Image is perfectly reflected ; as we behold 
the grace, and purity, and nobleness which are 
perfectly manifested in His character, we recognize 
in it a model of life and conduct which will satisfy 
those claims of the conscience, and those cravings of 
the heart, which He has called into existence. And 
we determine that, instead of Uving to ourselves, we 
will Uve to Him ; accepting His will in the place of 
our own, cherishing His affections, assuming the habits 
and temper of His life ; and we find that in thus 
Uvmg, all the feelings and the aspirations which our 
vision of His goodness called into existence have 
their perfect satisfaction and fulfilment. 

Thus through His atoning mediation, and by the 
acts of trust, and the denials of self to which it prompts 
us, we are perfectly restored to the position we ori- 
ginally occupied. Thus vitally and truly incorporate 
in Christ, we are brought, under changed conditions 
indeed, and by a different experience, into the 
fulness of that immortal life which we originally 
shared with the unfallen, and in which we are again 
perfectly combined with them. 

It is by an exercise of the same trust which 
keeps them safe in their position, that we are thus 
restored and held up in our ancient place before 
the throne. Through the same recognition and the 
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same affiance which they exercise in God, and 
which, in onr case, is fiastened on the person of the 
Mediator, in whom, by ns, God is seen, we again 
take np onr position ^^ in the heavenly Jerosalem, in 
the general assembly and chnrch of the first-bom/' 
While, as in their case also, assisting influences flow 
into our souls from Him who is the Lord and Giver 
of Life to quicken our faculties and conflrm them in 
these eflbrts of trust, and love, and self-renunciation. 
Li constant effluxes of His animating, strengthening 
power, the Third Person of the Godhead, Who pro- 
ceedeth from the Father and the Son, carries forward 
and consummates in each one of us the work of 
this perfect restoration to the place and destinies for 
which we were created *. 

Here we have the fundamental condition of that 
form and development of being by which we are 
distinguished in the universe. Through our affiance 
in the Mediator, sustained by the power of the Holy 



• Neither in respect of the Faith which is required of man, 
nor of the Grace which must be received by him, with a view to 
his perfect restoration, does his position differ essentiallj from 
that of the unfallen, Comp. Wilberforce, Doctrine of the In* 
carnation^ p. 64. Our Faith is peculiar, not in its own nature, 
but on account of that special manifestation of God towards which 
it is in exercise ; just as the grace, or loving help, received by us 
(1 Cor. XV. 10), is only distinguished by the peculiar channels of 
its conveyance. Our human limitation of these and other prin- 
ciples of the Divine life is the first step towards that merely 
technical view of them which regards them as bare abstract 
terms, and empties them of all living true significance. 
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Ghost, is that consciousness of fellowship with God, 
and in Him with the loyal members of His family, 
which is paramomit in the souls of the unfallen, re- 
kindled in each human spirit, and thus also in us, 
as in them, are the influences flowing from that con- 
sciousness awakened. 

But then they are ever filled with it, and are habi- 
tually ruled by the motives which it originates and 
strengthens. God is constantly before them. Those 
pure and stedfast being6 recognize on all sides the 
tokens of His loving guardian presence, and a sense 
of the obUgations which are inmiediately consequent 
upon that recognition, moves every one of them, and is 
Been in all the exercises and developments of their 
existence. Its pure, ennobUng, solemnizing influence 
pervades all the associations wherein they are united, 
and its intensity in each is deepened by their mutual 
participation : so that, while they move through their 
Lppoi BpL«. «f »™«, Ji fUfll their sevenJ 
relations, each one of them strengthens and confirms 
every other in his adoration and obedience. In all 
those unfEdlen communities the individual godliness 
of each spirit in its devout manifestations, in all its 
exercises of helpfulness and sympathy, is deepened 
by his knowledge of the same consciousness in 
every member of his fellowship. And in this fact, 
which, as we have seen, is involved in the aboriginal 
constitution of moral natures, we find an agency for 
their good which is of the highest moment, but which 
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the blinding, separating effects of onr transgression 
have spoiled in the case of man. For it hindered onr 
commnnion with each other, as it also hid from us 
the tokens of God's presence, and obscnred His 
character in onr regards. 

Hence, for the repairof these disadvantages, and 
in order that a constant testimony of the relations in 
which God has brought ns to Himself might be main- 
tained, and that an universal blending of thought 
and feeling, and interchange of aid, might help ns 
in our progress — ^provisiori^was also made in the 
dispensation which has been established for our 
recovery. And herein we find another characteristic 
which distinguishes our redeemed estate from the 
simple aboriginal development of the existence of 
those beings who have never gone astray •. 

It is seen in a society and fellowship additional 
to those which exist in the communities of the 
unfallen. They are combined .together in families,- 

* Against this view of the Church as one of the distinguishing 
peculiarities of our estate it may be objected that we read of the 
" general assembly and church " of the unfaUen (Heb.xii. 23). But 
the remarkable word TravTyvpis (Trench's Synonyms of the N, T.) 
here used, plainly betokens that in this instance the Ecclesia is 
an assembly for festal gladness and rejoicing. In those worlds 
Hooker's ideal is realized : " The Church and the Commonwealth 
are personally one Society " {Eccl, Pol. viii. 1). And so we read, 
" They serve Him day and night in Hie temple " (Rev. vii. 15), 
while yet there are no special conventions for worship and 
mutual aid. And in this sense, accordingly, the Apostle tells us 
in his description of the same vision, ** I saw no temple therein '* 
(Rev. xxii. 22). 
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in principalities, and kingdoms, as we have been. But 
here, in addition to those common aboriginal forms 
of union, we have Hkewise been connected together 
in The Church. This new association, in the first 
instance, compacts together in every neighbourhood 
the famiUes with which the earth has gradually been 
overspread. Wherever existing they are to be com- 
bined, by a new development of the connexions in 
which God had already placed them, in this new asso- 
ciation. And the local unions thus formed are again 
to be further united, through provinces and king- 
doms, till at length all mankind shall be embraced 
in this new confederation. In this form the Church 
was instituted ; and this for the twofold purpose of 
setting up, and maintainmg, m every part of the 
eJC. 4n of the trnths wlueh reveMon had to- 
closed ; and also of cherishing, by combination, and 
sympathy, and by mutual interchange of service, 
that state of will, and those affections, which the 
redeeming interposition had awakened. 

For the fulfilment of these designs, this institution 
was appointed. The truths of God's supremacy, of 
our relations to Him and our consequent obligations, 
were so obscured in our minds that special memorials, 
impressively declaring them from time to time, were 
needed. While they are ever clearly and habi- 
tually in the view of unfallen natures, we must 
recall them in special acts and celebrations. So, 
accordingly, our Church assemblies, whenever we are 
convened in them, remind us of our union with the 
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Father of our spirits, and in Him with all who are 
dweUing in His presence, whether among our Uving 
or departed brethren, or amongst those who are 
stedfastly moving upwards in their immortal pro- 
gress. We claim kindred with them, and in turn 
are claimed by them as their fellow-citizens and 
brethren. In this realization of our union with 
The Supreme, we are brought into renewed fellowship 
with all the unfallen and redeemed. And in all 
the Church assemblies gathered by the appointment 
of the Mediator, and convened in His presence, this 
fellowship is openly acknowledged. There, "with 
angels and archangels and all the company of heaven," 
and with the "spirits of the just made perfect," we 
unitedly enjoy the privileges of intercourse with God. 
Our community takes its place with theirs in its 
appointed station before His throne ^. 

Thus does the Church give its constant testimony 
to our true position in the universe. And it also 
deepens and confirms the sacrifice which its mem- 

' This fact of our communion in the Church with the un- 
fallen, as well as with the " perfected spirits of just men," is 
implied in our view of it as the place where we specially realize 
the fact of our restoration through Christ into the Divine King- 
dom.' The numerous Scripture passages (Bailey's Liturgy com- 
pared with the JBible, p. 341) which speak of this communion, 
cannot be duly appreciated unless we read them in the light of 
that great disclosure of the Church's end and purpose. How it 
begat the Polytheism into which, and even in the sacred precincts, 
it has been corrupted and depraved, is shown very strikingly by 
Origen (Contra CeUum, viii. 416), where he explains the rdation 
of the true to the corrupted form of this g^rcat principle. 
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bers have indiyidually and separately offered, in their 
personal intercourse with God as He is revealed to 
us in Christ, The self-renunciation of each one is 
perfected by his sympathy with the same act on the 
part of his brethren in the sacred congregation, and 
by the consciousness of his union with the unseen por- 
tions of the heavenly kingdom. In the spirit of those 
who meet in its assembUes, he is enabled ^ ^ to offer and 
present himself, his soul and body, to be a reason- 
able, holy, and Uvely sacrifice," and he is qualified 
and helped, also, ^^to do all such good works as 
have been prepared for him to walk in," even as they 
are done by all, to the very uttermost limits of the 
celestial realm, who have assembled with him round 
the throne. — 

Just as every member of the unfallen families and 
kingdoms accepts his appointed place, with its con- 
nected duties and relations, and, in an exercise of 
trust in the Most High, discharges the obligations 
which there rest on him, so does every man who 
truly realizes his position in the Church, acknowledge 
himself to have been there called for the same 
end, amidst the duties and relations which devolve 
on him. There, in the place where he has been in- 
corporated into the company of God's fciithful ones, he 
ftdfils the work which must be regarded as especially 
his own. He is ever reminded by the nature of the 
Church's constitution, as well as by the acts which, 
along with his brethren, he habitually celebrates in 
its assemblies, that his vocation and ministry has 
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been divinely chosen and ordained. And his presence 
as a sacnficer in the congregation, is an acknow- 
ledgment of this fact before his brethren, as 
it is an application for their help in fdlfilling the 
offices assigned to him, and the means of commnni- 
eating, by the exercise of his own sympathy, strength 
to every one with whom he is there combined •. 

For these spiritual exercises, and these joint acts 
of affiance, and for this realization, by each one in 
his appointed place, of the heavenly fellowship — 
»p<J ordmaaL .nd form, of ^rrioo were ^ 
stituted : and the celebration of them has been 
maintained by an order of men who for this pur- 
pose have been specially appointed, and set apart. 
Officiating in the name of the whole body, acting 
and acknowledged as its representatives, they have 
been appointed to express its consciousness, and 
present its offerings, and to be signs and witnesses 
of the fellowship which is claimed by it. It may be 
that there are some in the companies of the unfiEdlen 
to whom similar offices have been entrusted. Those 
distinguished by eminent fervour and devotedness, the 
elders, and living ones, and the ever-burning spirits 
in each of those communities, may also express in the 
name of their fellows, as the earthly priesthood does, 
those emotions of worship, and purposes of self-de- 
votion which are common to all of them. Amongst 
ourselves, however, and in the office of our repre- 
sentatives, another characteristic, suited to our cir- 

• Appendix, Notes B and C. 
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CTimstanceSy but which is not needed in their case, 
is witnessed. Besides officiating in onr place and 
name, our priests are appointed to symbolize and 
declare the self-devotion of every one who has been 
called into the midst of us*. They are holy and 
consecrated, in token of the holiness and consecration 
of their brethren. In their sacerdotal character, 
they are appointed to represent that sacred calling 
and election, in and throngh which men may claim 
the privileges which belong to the membeiis of the 
Divine Kingdom, and may come into the holiest of 
all, even into the very presence of The Supreme. 
The institution was meant to be a sign and witness 
of the great purpose for which the Church itself is 
instituted. It keeps in distinct and impressive 
view the highest character in which creatures can 
come before their Maker, and fulfil the services to 
which He has appointed them. 

* There are some excellent remarks on the " incidental notices " 
of Scripture respecting the institution of the priesthood, and the 
ordinances of the Church as they existed in the earliest times, 
given in Blunt's Vhde^igned CoincidenceSy ^e,y pp. 1 — 30. In all 
the services thus ordained the presentation of a sacrifice appears 
to have heen essential, as it still remains the distinctive feature of 
Christian worship. Cp. Gladstone's State in Relation to the 
Chureh, voL i., p. 133. In its principle and significance we 
have the " whole humt offering '* perpetuated in our Eucharistic 
service ; as the " trespass offering ** (Lev. iv. 2 — 4) is presented 
in the ** sacrifices of righteousness/* and the '' peace offering " 
(Lev. iii. 1) in the " sacrifices of thanksgiving," wherein we 
express our sense of obligation, and the emotions of our grati- 
tude. Cp. Maurice, Lect. on JEpi^t. to Seh., p. 94. 

F 2 
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In their sacred office, and while they are testifying, 
through the functions which they discharge, to the 
union between heaven and earth, and to our place in 
the family of God, they are recognized as the signs and 
witnesses of the obUgations which have been laid on 
every one of us. And in subservience to the same end, 
certain places have been set apart for the services 
which they celebrate, and fixed seasons have been 
also dedicated for this purpose. Just as the priesthood 
denotes the devotion of men to God's service, so 
these sacred institutions are meant to bear witness 
to His universal rule over all spheres and seasons ; 
in truth, over every development of our existence. 
They are not needed in the unfallen worlds, where 
His authority is recognized instinctively. There 
are no temples there, nor any holy seasons, for all 
time, and every place, is holy to the Lord. But 
they are needed upon earth as the means of still 
more deeply enforcing truths which are habitually, 
and as it were instinctively, recognized by all who 
have kept their first estate. Thus should these 
institutions be recognized ; and in this sense is the 
designation Holy attached to them. They are hal- 
lowed for the purpose of witnessing to that rule of 
which the claim had been obscured by our trans- 
gressions : they declare that earth in all its regions, 
and that time through its whole duration, are subject 
to God's ownership, and to His dominion*®. 

'• This is denoted by the term ^ifnp (see Gesen. s. v.), and its 
equivalent (ayios) in the Sept. and N. T. The primary meaning 
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Regarded in this aspect, these appointments far- 
ther the ends for which the Chnrch itself was insti- 
tuted ; they give distinctness to its testimony, and 
secnre a constant order in its mutual communications 
of sympathy and aid. Moreover they furnish centres 
where offerings from all the regions where the hand 
or mind of man has asserted his dominion, may he 
presented ; and so they help in completing the sacri- 
fices which were claimed from him. 

For these ends were all its outward and visible 
appointments connected with the Church; and the 
ordinances celebrated in it were instituted with the 
same intention. And used in subservience to these 
great purposes, special influences from The Holy 
Spirit are conveyed through them " ^ . Over and above 

of both words implies "separation, and, so to speak, consecration 
and devotion to the service of Deity ; it ever lying in the word, 
as in the Latin ' sacer,* that this consecration may be ivdOrj/ia, 
or aydB€fjLa, But the thought lies very near that what is set 
apart from the world and to God, should separate itself from the 
world's defilements, and should share in God's purity ; and, in 
this way, aycos speedily acquires a moral significance " (Trench's 
JV. T. Synonyms). Cp. August., Quicst, in Levit. 84. Thus 
primarily regarded as witnessing and representative, truer, deeper 
reverence is begotten towards sacred times and places, and more 
genuine respect towards sacred persons, than can ever arise from 
that misconception of sanctity which, so to speak, localizes God 
in them, and limits the purifying, strengthening influences which 
are perpetually, and in all places, coming forth from Him. 

" It is simply in an extension of the preceding statements that 
we speak of the institutions of the Church as the channels of 
celestial grace. They must be so regarded, (I) because they repre- 
sent the whole world as having been redeemed back into the Divine 
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the bestowments, (larger than He gives elsewhere 
in proportion to our larger needs,) which every man, 
in his individual intercourse with God in Christ, re- 
ceives from this Person of The Godhead — ^these saered 
appointments became peculiar channels of the vitaliiy 
which flows from Him, and additional means of the 
grace which He bestows. The soul's life is quickened 
by them, and its knowledge is enlarged. It is as if by 
a heightening of our faculties, and by a removal also 
of obstacles from their free exercise, that the whole 
vision opened before us by the Church is made clearer 
by The Spirit, through these agencies employed by 
Him : it becomes more luminous and impressive to 
all who are willing to behold it. Moreover, each 

Kingdom, and therefore claim every authentic institution in it as 
serving the purpose which must be ascribed to all the circum- 
stances wherewith those creatures of God who are still dwelling 
in His presence, have been surrounded. And (2) because in 
their very nature, as supervening upon, and supplementary to the 
aboriginal constitution of moral being, the Church institutions 
are remedial : they must be regarded as referring to a diseased 
condition, which needs special outpourings of life for its cure and 
restoration. Here, again, (compare note 7,) the separate '* texts " 
bearing on the subject cannot be appreciated, unless they are 
read in the light flowing from this fact. And accordingly it is 
in the Catholic, as distinguished from the sectarian (whether lax 
or superstitious) writers on the Church, in the works of such men 
as Augustine, Leo, Anselm, Luther, Hooker, and, well worthy 
to be named with them, Julius Hare, that we find the doctrine 
of " sacramental grace " wisely stated as it rises from their 
great conception of the Church as a remedial institution, built 
on the Apostles and Prophets, but resting, as on its "chief 
comer-stone," upon the Incarnation of the Son of God. 
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member of the body is, through the same means, 
aided in the fulfihnent of those services which, he 
acknowledges, have devolyed on him. Special gifts 
of counsel, of power and sympathy, are thus bestowed 
on all its members for the discharge of the functions 
which appertain to them in the sacred fellowship, for 
the fulfilment of the works which God '' has prepared 
for them to walk in." While on some of largest 
capacity and most signal fitness, His prophetic gifts 
are poured; their faculties of insight, and their 
capacities of self-sacrifice, are employed for special 
communications through them to their brethren, for 
the purposes of instruction and rebuke, and with the 
view of making enlarged and profounder disclosures 
ofHiswiU'*. 

In their high place and calling the* men who are 
thus especially gifted, confirm the priestly testimony 

" " There have been holy prophets since the world began " 
(Luke i. 70). " And He gave (for the edification of the Church) 
some to he prophets'' (Eph. iv. 11). Language cannot bo 
more explicit in assuring us that the prophetic office is now, as it 
ever has been, an essential part of the Church's constitution. 
In other words, that there still are, as there have been always, men 
of '' clean hands and of pure heart, who have not lifted up their 
Bouls unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully," who are thus qualified for 
the reception of those special gifts which enable them to fulfil the 
office of the 1X^2^ (the ''speaker who declares the mind of another 
who does not speak," Ewald, Die Fropheten, ^c, Joum, Sac. 
LU.y Jem, 1853), or irpoilninis (the interpreter of Divine oracles, 
Herod, viii. 36, 37) ; being mainly concerned with the interests 
of the present time, but sometimes also, in their vision of the 
Divine mind and will, looking on into the future. 
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and enlarge it. And thus they ever keep before the 
minds of the Church's memberSy and re-impress 
upon their consciousness, the great ends for which 
this Divine Society was instituted^ and for which its 
assembUes are convened, as it gathers families, and, 
in larger combinations, provinces and kingdoms into 
its vast confederation. 

Thus we see how the Church was intended to 
assemble men at special seasons, and on ground con- 
secrated for its great ends, and to bring them forward 
in the highest aspect, and in the loftiest relations 
which belong to them. In its sacred assemblies 
the families and kingdoms of earth combine and blend 
themselves with those of the celestial world, so that, 
in our united as well as individual capacity, we may 
take our place among the celestial societies. Thus 
we look on the Church in its superior relations; 
and, contemplating it on its earthly side, we also see 
that from this consecrated source of vitality and 
power, influences flow, and in this scene faculties 
are acquired, that are meant to be developed in the 
Ufe of families, in the affairs of states and kingdoms, 
and indeed in every sphere of our activity. 

Those habits of obedience and self-devotion, those 
powers of will, and those affections which are acquired 
and cultivated in the Church assemblies, are to be 
developed in the other previously existing forms of 
our association, and in the duties therein enjoined on 
us. Just as in the celestial world, from that know- 
ledge of God which there is universal, and from 
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that trustful recognition of Him which there every 
unfaUen spirit feels, and in which he confirms every 
other with whom he is associated, — ^Ufe and energy 
flow forth for the discharge of its appointed tasks, 
for the accompUshment of its ordained relations ; 
80 have the same ends been fulfilled on earth 
through our Church relationship, in our temples 
and holy seasons, in our sacred assembUes and ser- 
vices. While they remind us of our union through 
Christ with The Eternal, and in Him with all the 
fittherhoods and kingdoms of His realm — devout 
affections towards Him, the free surrender of our 
own wills to His, faculties, powers, with the highest 
motives of fEiithfulness, are also conveyed to us 
through these consecrated ordinances ; and they are 
thus conveyed that we may fill out and worthily 
accompUsh our appomted parts m each several sphere 
of duty to which we have been summoned "'. 

In this outline of the Church's constitution and 
of its relation to the ordinary paths of our life and 
our activity, we behoFd the second distinction of that 
special economy, by means of which we are here 
enabled amidst the darkness which evil has brought 
on us, and notwithstanding the deadness of faculty 

^' It is worth observing that the most explicit statements of 
our functional duties, assigning to each member of the Church 
his special " vocation and ministry/' as an integral part of the body 
(Rom. xii. 4, 5), or as a " living stone " of the spiritual building 
(1 Pet. ii. 5) — not only immediately follow, but flow out fronr, 
the deepest and most comprehensive statements of the Divine 
Order, and of the wisdom and love of God in its administration. 
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which hence has supervened, to see and realize our 
actual position in the universe ; through which, also, 
we are helped to Uve in conformity therewith, and 
are trained to enter upon the higher positions for 
which we were originally destined. Through that 
clear impressive manifestation of God in the Person 
of The Mediator, which is so adapted to our needs ; 
through the influences which His love and grace exert 
on our affections, prompting us to the acts of sacrifice 
wherein we are conformed to that true pattern of exist- 
ence which we behold in Him; through the institn- 
tions and services which remind us of our several 
vocations, and which are ever bearing an emphatic 
testimony to the Divine Supremacy in the midst of us ; 
and, still further, through the vitality and strength 
which the Holy Spirit specially conveys through all 
these agencies, — ^we have been provided with an eco- 
nomy which is adapted to our changed condition. The 
whole dispensation which these provisions, in union 
with the original circumstances of our estate, have 
constituted, is perfectly suited for our secure proba- 
tion, and for our progress also, through those paths of 
immortal life into which we have been summoned. As 
the scene and framework for the development of our 
enfeebled and perverted natures, and as channels for 
the outflowing of that Divine life and energy which 
is ever emanating from the Third Person of the God- 
head, and through which the energies of all the 
unfallen members of the universe are also sustained 
in their efl&ciency — the ordinances of the supernatural 
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economy minister grace and virtue to hmnan souls ; 
and He who framed it has been always present 
that it may be disposed and ruled in ever fresh adap- 
tation to the movements of men's history, as their 
generations have succeeded one another upon earth '^. 

In this view does that Order in and through which 
hmnan life, notwithstanding its disturbed circum- 
stances, may be passed accordantly with the pattern 
of existence which was every where estabUshed at the 
begmning— rise up before us. And the man who looks 
upon it as it has been thus revealed, who realizes 
his place amidst its ordinances, who accepts its testi- 
mony, and conforms himself to its appointments, is 
u4 in tm. feUowship ^th those Z h.™ main- 
tained their first estate. In spirit and habit he is 
one with them, and he is holding converse with them 
too, though at present this intercourse is indirect and 
broken, and going forward through a veil which the 
senses cannot pierce. 

But now for these ends, in order that with the 
other sharers of existence, into whose fellowship he 
has been restored, he may accomplish the purposes 
for which his life and faculties have been received by 
him, an active accordance of will, a strenuous consent 
of his own mind, with the mind and will of God, is 

** Ib there not a retrospective, as well as predictive and pro- 
miflsoiy significance, in the declaration " I am," not *' I will be," 
** with you always (Trcuras tos riyilpai) unto the end of the 
world?" Matt, xxviii. 20. Comp. John viii. 58, and Exod. 
iii. 14 ; and see Bishop Bull's Defensio Mdei NiccBruB^ sect. i. 
Comp. also Chrisiophan^, by G. B. Eidd (Lond. 1852) . 
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absolutely needful **. Self-moved, as well as mored 
by the influences that are working round him, must 
he proceed in the path which has been appointed for 
his progress and development. Not by any compul- 
sion, even though divinely exercised, but in the free 
use of all his faculties, with his mind cheerfidly 
directed towards The Centre of his existence, and 
cordially observant of the Order which has been 
revealed to him, has he been designed to move for- 
ward towards larger attainments, and a loftier posi- 
tion. His personal consenting effort, as well as a 
vast expenditure of power and love on his behalf, is 
absolutely necessary, in order that God's purpose to 
secure his blessedness may be fulfilled. But now, 
unhappily, many who have been bom into the midst 
of the provisions we have been describing, have 
failed in these exercises and efforts. Falling away 

" " And He did not, He could not there do, many mighty 
works, because of their unbelief." Matt. xiii. 58. Mark vi. 5. "If 
the term could not be at all admitted (and how freely is thift 
term applied to God in Scripture), no such thing as unrestricted 
omnipotence exists. It is not that there is any limit in Gt>d. 
... It is that power is in its own nature limited. It can act 
only on possibilities . . . and is but a vague and unintelligible 
notion, unless displayed to us as triimiphing over difficulties, 
and rising supeiior to obstacles. A sweeping omnipotence, 
which could by one sovereign act of will decree that, in the 
nature of things, neither impediment nor resistance should exist, 
leaves no field even for power itself to act on. Omnipotence 
such as this, at least supplies no materials for man to compre- 
hend or to adore." — Woodward's Essays, pp. 178, 179 (Lond. 
1836). Cp. Birks' DiJlcuUics of Belief , chap. ii. 
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from the Order into which they had been restored, 
they have disregarded its conditions, or opposed them. 
In other words, they have taken their place amongst 
the disloyal and apostate. And hence, as in other 
comMomL ^Zi rm. the pr«™on» wUch God 
has established upon earth for hmnan welfare are 
frustrated ; His Government is resisted and denied, 
and His work amongst us apparently destroyed. 

In exact likeness to events which, as we have 
seen, are going forward m surrounding worlds, has 
this fellowship, — in which our Divine life may be 
realized, and in which we may fiilfil the supreme 
ends of all existence, and Uve in the fulfilment of 
laws that are universal, — come to include many who 
have thus fedled to realize its purposes ; and it is sur- 
rounded by others who stand aloof from it in neglect 
or in opposition '•. We have reason to beUeve that 

*• With hesitation we venture to say any thing respecting the 
Juture results of this separation from the Divine Kingdom. But is 
not the principle (see notes 17, 18, chap, i.) of the dispensation 
of mercy towards man, in contrast with the inexorable severity 
shown towards the "Devil and his angels," applicable to the 
solution of a painful difficulty which must be suggested by this 
subject when it is seriously thought of? Are not those men 
who have wilfully rejected the provisions of mercy in the same 
position with evil spirits whose redemption is impossible, who 
are "lost" — not, TBurely, "because it is the purpose of God to keep 
them in a state of sin for ever and ever " (Maurice's Chspel of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, p. 31), but because of an impossibility 
in the nature of things (see previous note), which puts their 
recovery beyond the reach of even Divine Omnipotence ? While, 
on the other hand, for those who are trmocently suiSering dis- 
advantages (comp. Butler's Analogy , Part II. Conclus.), and 
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amongst many other, if not amongst all the socielieB 
in the nniTerse, snch fisulares and hostifitr are con- 
stantly witnessed by their loyal membeiB; and, in 
some instances, we certainly know of the existence 
of soch erils. And just as those who still rrtain 
their first estate in those distant regions, are called 
upon to maiTitain a witness and protest, and to enter 
into conflicts,' in their relations with the disloyal, 
and as they hare also ministrations of benignity to 
discharge towards those apostates, so is it with the 
commmiity which we have been describing as The 
Chnrch. In the same relation is it here standing 
towards those who, whether in the midst of it, or 
separate from and opposed to it, constitute the 
World. 

For, in its tme significance, this term is nsed to 
describe men who, in various degrees of alienation, 
are standing aloof from the sacred fellowship, or 
who are resisting the principles, and denying the 
testimony, which are proclaimed by it. Whereas it 
is ever directing our minds to the eternal and unseen 
realities of the Divine Kingdom, they are concerned 
with the transitory and illusive, though present, things 
around them : their affections and will are conversant 
only with the ** lusts of the flesh, and the lust of the 
eye, and the pride of life," 

who are therefore in a position simOar to that of our fini 
parents, may not another dispensation analogous with that of 
the Gospel be provided ? At all events their case is not included 
in the denunciation which is pronounced against the others. 
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From the nature of the distinction which thus 
separates such men from those who have realized 
the position into which the Church has brought 
them, we must see that it does not obtrude itself on 
observation, and that sense may be unable to discern 
it. So, accordingly, many who are reckoned in the 
limits of the sacred fellowship, and who are visibly 
one with it, using its language, and practising its 
habits, belong, in fsuA, to the separated multitudes ; 
while others, far away from its assemblies, are truly 
and profoundly accordant with their spirit and in- 
tention, in all the particulars we have been de- 
scribing. We cannot definitely mark out the world 
and indicate it, since its members may pervade the 
Church, and celebrate its holy ordinances, as well 
as contemn and hinder them '^ But, whether recog- 

^' In its attachment to the sensual, " the lust of the flesh ;" 
and to the visible, " the lust of the eye ;" and to the transitory, 
" the pride of life ; " in contrast with love to those spiritual and 
abiding objects on which faith is fastened, the world (#co(r/tos, 
cp. Aug., Tract in Jbann. Evang., cap. ii. 11) is distinguished 
from the Chxirch (cfcjcXi/o-ta), which is here regarded as embracing 
those who have not only been called out of, and away from it, 
but who have fulfilled that summons and vocation. Of this 
jcocTfios, the aiwv, " the age," " the time," is the genius or spirit ; 
as Bengel (quoted by Abp. Trench, St/non. of iV". T.) has well 
remarked, where he says, " Auov et Koa-fws differunt. Ille hunc 
regit, et quasi informat : Koa-fws est quiddam exterius, alutv sub- 
tilius. Tempus (=:ala>v) dicitur non solum physice, sed etiam 
moraliter, connotate qualitate hominum in eo viventium ; et sic 
oiuy dicit longam temporum seriem, ubi setas mala malam setatem 
excipit." And this " spirit of the age," " der Zeitgeist," may 
pervade sacred, as well as common associations of men, as the 
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nized or not, in stem protest against their views, and 
in strenuous conflict with their procedures wherever 
they are living, must our Church Ufe be developed, 
as well as in those contemplations and services 
which'bring us into communion with its Divine Head, 
and with the unfallen communities surrounding it. 
Herein, too, that same work which devolves on the 
unfallen towards the apostates, is incumbent upon 
man. And for these occupations also, strength 
and guidance, motives and inspiration are furnished 
by our knowledge of our heavenly relations, and by 
the help conveyed through those agencies which 
declare and represent them. 

In discharging these services, the Church was first 
to set forth with special emphasis its vision of the 
Divine character, and its knowledge of the reconciled 
aspect in which God looks towards mankind. That 
which it has seen and heard, and which is constantly 
before it in all its celebrations, it is emphatically to 
make known, that all the world may be brought 
mto its fellowship. And then, further, in firm pro- 
test and strenuous opposition against all mistaken 
and perverted views of God, and of the course of 
life which He has instituted, against the dividing, indi- 
viduaUzing tendencies of the world, as well as against 

" religious world," which is condemned out of its own mouth hy 
the designation assumed by it, acknowledges. Upon which desig- 
nation there are some wholesome, if somewhat vehement remarks, 
well worthy of observation in these days, by the late Edward 
Irving in his Last Days, pp. 443 — 6. 
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its fiEdse theologies, this testimony is to be maintained. 
It is to be maintained in the Church's constitution 
and services, and in the individual lives of all its 
members. In all these ways they are called on 
and required to show forth the pure type of that 
existence which is ever blessed, because it is ever 
maintained in accordance with God's will. 

Moreover, in addition to all these efforts, the 
Church has also been summoned to enter into directly 
aggressive conflict with the darkness and corruption 
which the world's spirit has originated. Rectify- 
ing its disorders, resisting its influences of levity 
and falsehood, and alleviating the sorrows caused 
by them ; neutralizing all its powers of evil in their 
manifold developments ; as light illuminating its 
darkness, as salt and leaven counteracting its cor- 
ruptions — ^in all these ways is this further work of 
the Church to be accomplished in every separate 
locality, in every province and kingdom where it is 
established. Thus thoroughly covering the spaces it 
has encompassed, pervading the ground on which it 
is estabUshed, and then spreading itself over that 
which is yet unoccupied, is this Divine Society, as 
the manifestation of the Kingdom of Heaven here on 
earth, to enlarge itself on all sides, till the powers 
of hell are subdued by it, and the spirits ruled by 
them are made obedient to God ^*. 

" By no living writer have more heroic protests against 
the world-spirit, or nobler declarations of the abiding conflict 
which the Church holds with it, been made than by Dr. Newman. 

G 
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In all these fonns of actmty its members haye 
been appointed to live, just as they live who still 
abide in the celestial condition. And in this work, 
and in the training and discipline which are snppUed 
by it, are they to be fitted for an entrance into that 
loftier association in which, according to the original 
plan of their creation, it was appointed they should 
enter when their course on earth had closed. 

Still more, however, was needed for their intro- 
duction there ; more knowledge than could be 
acquired in the visible fellowship ; more power and 
fetculty, and nobler habits of existence. And for the 
supply of these advantages, for the perfecting of those 
just spirits, who have here stedfastly abode in their 
vocation, and who have faithfully accomplished it, 
another provision was estabUshed by The Mediator. 
We find it in His appointment of a separate estate 
wherein aU human spirits must abide, after their 
departure from earth, and until the final consumma- 
tion of our aflfairs ^•. 

Readers of his earlier works wiU at once recall many passages in 
illustration of this statement in vols. iii. and iv. of his Parochial 
Sermons^ and in his SermoMfor the Bay. But like declarations 
and protests, and as nobly uttered, occur also in his later works 
(e. g. in his Lect. viii. On Anglican Difficulties^ and in his 
Apologia^ pp. 376 — 387) ; and when read with a larger, deeper, 
and, it must be added, with a wiser interpretation than his own, 
they wonderfully strengthen those who are yet abiding on that 
true Church ground, which, alas! he seems to have abandoned. 

*• For a " View of the Intermediate State as it appears in the 
O. and N. T., in the Afocryphal Books, in Heathen Authors, 
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In what method we should have moved on to the 
next scene of our existence, if we had remained 
amongst the unfallen, we can only conjecture. Pro- 
bably, as in the case of all the loyal and obedient, 
the change would have occurred by means of what 
we may call a natural translation, or transference into 
the next superior community above our own. But, 
from the time of man's apostasy, it was appointed 
that after his course on earth has ended, he should 
pass into this other supplementary condition, and 

and the Cheek and Latin Ibihers,^^ see a remarkable book, 
characterized by Bp. Horsley as a work of "various erudition 
and deep research," of which this is in part the title, called 
Olam Haneshamoth, by G. Bennet (Carlisle, 1800). The 
chief testimonies bearing on the subject are compendiously 
presented in Drew's Scripture Studies, Appendix, Note D, 
under the heads of (I) " Those considerations of fitness in such 
an institution which are naturally suggested by the circumstances 
of our position ;" and (2) " Scripture testimonies respecting it 
which have been interpreted by the highest authorities with uni- 
form agreement." — " Is the existence of this state," asks the 
writer, " brought out with due clearness, and in the prominence 
which should be given to it ? Or does not a mistaken fear of ap- 
proaching in this matter to Komish error, bereave the Church of 
much light in her past history, and her members of much rich 
consolation which rightly belong to them ?" — And yet, as Bp. 
Bull {Works, vol. i., p.' 70) remarks, " This doctrine of the 
middle state, so far from being Popery, is directly the contrary. 
For it was the Popish convention at Florence that^r*^ boldly 
defined against the sense of the primitive Christians, — ' That 
those souls which having contracted the blemish of sin, are 
cither in their bodies or out of them purged from it, do presently 
go into heaven, and there clearly behold God Himself, one God 
in Three Persons as He is ! ' " 

G 2 
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there remain, until, the history of our world being 
closed, all the generations of mankind might go 
forward with the Mediator, to enter together upon 
the higher estate for which they had been prepared 
by Him. Had the original perfection of our nature 
continued, then, in accordance with the fundamental 
ordinances, which, as we have seen, govern all intel- 
ligent existence, he would have gone, at once and 
without any intermediate step, to the next superior 
station in the universe. Duly qualified to join it, 
he would hmnediately, on departing hence, have 
been trausferred into that society which is next 
above his own in position and attainments. But in 
the new and anomalous circumstances of mankind, 
this supplementary condition was necessary for the 
purpose of completing in each individual the work 
of his personal recovery. While, again, the restora- 
tion of the aggregate of the human race could not, 
it would seem, be satisfactorily effected in the view 
of those who had witnessed its defection, till the 
whole work undertaken by the Mediator had been 
perfectly accomplished 



20 



*• For "they without us cannot be made perfect" (Heb. xi. 
40). See Alford in loc, and cp. Heb. xii. 23. And there- 
fore all generations of mankind must abide in that condition 
until " Christ has perfectly accomplished the number of His 
elect" (Rev. vii. 4 — 8), and established His kingdom. Indeed, 
this fact is implied in the very institution of the intermediate state, 
as well as in the purposes, described in the text and the follow- 
ing note, which are fulfilled in it. " Cum transacHone mundi 
reserabuntur regna ccelorum." Tertull. De Animd, cap. Iv. 
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In this state, therefore, the entire population of 
earth, excepting those who shall be the last in- 
heritors of its wisdom and experience, and the final 
witnesses of the development of God's purposes in 
its a£EiEbirs, will abide in immaterial existence, freed 
from all those hindrances which now obstruct the 
attaLoment of accurate knowledge, and the perfect 
interchange of thought and information. Amidst its 
circumstances each spirit will be exempt from those 
causes and occasions of illusion which exist in the 
materialism here surrounding him; and, being also 
undisturbed there by the meaner influences of our 
present life, he will be enabled, as here he could not 
have been, to ascertain and perfectly apprehend the 
actual constitution of the universe : its real nature, 
and its laws and relations in the fuU extent of their 
significance, will be revealed to him " . 

Looking through the illusive framework and 
machinery of material things, into the thoughts em- 
bodied and expressed by them, he will witness forms 
of truth which the most perfect powers of abstraction, 

^ " Puto enim quod sancti quique discedentes de hac vita per- 
manebunt in loco aliquo in terra posito, quern Paradisum dicit 
Scriptura Divina, yelut in quodam eruditionis loco, et, ut ita 
dixerim, auditorio vel schola animarum, in quo de omnibus his 
qxuB in terris yiderant,doceantur, indicia quoque qusedam accipiant 
etiam de consequentibus et futuris, sicut in hac quoque vita 
positi indicia qusedam futurorum, licet per speculum et sBnigmata, 
tamen ex aliqua parte conceperant, quae manifestius et lucidius 
Sanctis in suis et locis et temporibus revelantur. ..." Origen, 
De Principiis (Interpr. Ruff.), lib. ii. c. xi. 
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and the acutest faculties of research, conld not have 
enabled him to ascertain whilst still subject to the 
embarrassments of the flesh and the world. And 
thus also may he become feuniUar with those over- 
whelming scenes in which, and with those exalted 
associates along with whom, he will hereafter live. 
Now, and here, the presence of any of those beings 
with whom our first parents conversed fiamiliarly, 
woiild overwhelm us with awe and dread ; nor could 
we bear the vision, if that veil were at once removed 
which hides supernatural scenes from our regards. 
And yet into such society, and amidst such scenes 
is man destined to go forward. But now, when 
the spirit is freed from that organization which 
would give such disclosures of the invisible their 
fatal power over it, will it not gradually become 
familiar with them under circumstances of advan- 
tage and tranquillity ? So it may be that our sup- 
plementary abode, after we haVe departed from 
earth, will fit us for spheres of existence, and 
introduce us to objects, which, if we had gone 
suddenly amongst them, might have injured our 
spirits, or have even deranged and overwhelmed 
them". 

^ There are some interesting suggestions on this subject in 
Isaac Taylor's Saturday Eveningj sect, xxiii. '* The separate 
spirit," he says, " is to be thrown upon the play of its affections, 
whether they be pure or depraved ; and it is moreover to be 
thrown upon them in presence of objects of the most stupendous 
magnitude. In place of the measures and mingled emotions of 
the present life, there are to be encountered in the next stage of 
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Moreover, by means of our association there with 
the generations which have preceded ours, and with 
those which will follow it, our individual fragmentary 
experiences may be so combined as that, at length, 
each man will have set before binn the complete com- 
prehensive exhibition which the whole of earth, over 
all its history, can furnish respecting the administra- 
tion of the Supreme'*. And by successive additions 
made by each new occupant, as he enters into that 
mysterious abode, there will at length, after the lapse 
of mortal ages, and at a period contemporaneous 
with the closing era of terrestrial a£fairs, be diffused 
throughout its inconceivably vast community, know- 
ledge as fiill and comprehensive of all the moral 
significance of this scene of the Divine Government, 
as can be attained by those last residents of earth 
who shall inherit all the information and experience, 

our existence excitements of overwhelming force, and aU of one 
quality. Amid them the soul, quiescent in regard to what moves 
it to wonder or terror, is to be nakedly sensitive to the moral 
quality of what it beholds." And he shows how this end may 
be effected in the intermediate state, by " setting the faculties 
which constitute man a moral and responsible being, free from 
their affinity with all those mingled sentiments which, in the 
present state, form the amalgam of mind and matter." 

•* Are not such communications necessarily implied in that 
idea of social intercourse which must exist in this condition, and 
which is so vividly suggested by the expression " going to the 
&ther8 ? " And are we not explicitly informed of them in that 
vision of the martyrs whom St. John " saw under the altar,'* 
and whom he heard crying with a loud voice, " How long» O 
Lord, holy and true, dost Thou not judge and avenge our blood 
on them that dwell on the earth ? " CJomp. Note 20. 
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and who have heen mstracted in all the wisdom, of 
the generations which have preceded them. 

It may he that this intercommnnion of experience 
will proceed simultaneously with other processes 
which do not require such peculiar conditions of 
heing, nor any such assemblage of earth's in- 
habitants. They will not, however, interfere with 
those reasons for this appointment which have just 
heen named, and may perhaps he carried on the more 
effectively for heing simultaneous, coincident and 
co-operative, with the fulfilment of that main purpose 
of it which demands that all our generations should 
at length confer together in an interchange of con- 
sciousness and of attainments '\ 

With the introduction of this supplementary con- 
dition, all the arrangements of the remedial scheme 
were completed : means and agencies sufficient 
for perfectly repairing the injury caused by the 
malignant intervention of our great adversary, were 
brought into effective operation. Without departing 
in any instance from His original design, God has 
thus enabled us, notwithstanding the derangement 

** Some interesting suggestions on this subject will be found 
in Bp. Horsley's Sermon on 1 Pet. iii. 18 — 20 ; in Bp. Bull's 
Works, pp. 23 — 82 ; in Calvin's Taychopannychia ("qua refellitur 
quorundam impeiitorum error qui animas post mortem usque ad 
ultimum judicium dormire putant ") ; in Huntingford's TesU- 
monies to Intermed, State, Sfc, (Lond. 1829) ; in Copland's 
Mortal Life (Lond. 1834); and in a remarkable work by Dr. 
Maywahlen, of Berlin, called Das Todtenreichy Sfc. (1864.) 
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of our nature and circumstances which the apostasy 
of our first parents had occasioned, to fulfil all 
His purposes in our creation. In an exercise of 
His power and wisdom which, even more than the 
act that first called us into being, makes those 
attributes impressive in our regards, which gives 
Him deeper claims on our reverence, and brings 
Him nearer to our a£fections — agencies have been 
furnished whereby the anomalies of the human con- 
dition are, in fsict, perfectly abolished '^ 

And His original design of estabUshing a system of 
means the most e£Eective possible for securing the 
blessed development and progress of immortal natures, 
has again been completely realized in every depart- 
ment of human life. The beings whose probation 

" " In considering the perturbations of our solar system, and 
the compensating forces which secure it from derangement, the 
astronomer is brought into nearer communion with the wisdom 
which is ever his theme of praise, than when he is thinking of 
its simpler form and laws. And his feeling in this instance just 
represents our own when, after looking on the grandeur and 
benignity of the Universal Order, we witness the origination, 
out of its own working, of a disturbing agency tending to its 
derangement; and afterwards connect with it the other sup- 
plementary provisions which, almost coeval with the original 
state of man, were established for its rectification and security. 
In them we behold the attributes of the Supreme Author of our 
being in a manifestation especially vivid and impressive ; we 
feel that He is nearer to us therein, and that we have a fuller 
insight into His character and will*' (Anon,). And so, accord- 
ingly, St. Paul speaks of Christ in His mediatorial office as 
being emphatically "the Power of Gt)d, and the Wisdom of 
God " (1 Cor. i. 24) ; and describes the Gospel as " His power 
unto salvation" (Kom. i. 16). See Alford and Jowett,,»n loc. 
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had been interfered with, have been famished aJ&esh 
with such helps and motives in their advancing 
course, that, in fact, they have virtually been replaced^ 
in their primary condition of existence. Our know- 
ledge is so enlarged that we have a clearer view of 
our rule of life, with more detailed and vivid prospects 
of the results of conformity to it, and of disobedience. 
We have such urgent motives in the present, and 
inducements so attractive in the future, that we really 
occupy again the position we had lost, and are put 
in a condition as advantageous as that, in which we 
were originaUy placed, for pursuing ailer and attain- 
ing those heights of dignity and happiness which lie 
withm our prospect. Being encompassed now with 
greater difficulties thou those which originally sur- 
rounded us, our motives to effort and endurance 
beneath those difficulties are also greater; having 
now a more arduous work before us, we are famished 
with higher and with more efficient means for its 
accompUshment. 

So that, as an observer who is weU informed and 
thoughtful, looks upon our world restored into the 
place which it now occupies amongst those commu- 
nities which the first part of the heavenly revelation 
has disclosed to him — he does not see in it any 
reason for thinking that the symmetry of the Uni- 
versal Order has here been marred, or its fixedness 
disturbed'". K the peculiarities of man's position 

•• It is in connexion with statements of the deliverance and 
help which the redeeming work secures for us, that we find the 
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bring out into fiiller prominence the original terms 
and connexions of immortal being, they do not present 
onr community as an anomaly amidst other orders. 
But sai hJonioosly .uniJits Mndred tribee, if 
specially distinguished in their assemblage, the human 
ihere of life iln in ite movem Jb «omd the 
great centre of existence. 

Thos has our condition existed, and thus has it 
been recognized, by men of tnie insight from the 
beginning. And so regarded, it has been developed 
into fuUer significance and more majestic proportions, 
as its history has gone forward. With the other 
societies of the Diyine Order whose progress has 
been advancing through the same duration, the 
human economy has constantly brought into clearer 
and more impressive revelation, the grace, and 
wisdom, and power, and the yearning love for the 
welfare of all His creatures, which are the highest dis- 
tinctions of God's character, and which have moved 
Him in all the works He has carried forward from 
the beginning. Wherever we accompany that pro- 
gross, and survey the great procession of immortals 
in their ever-ascending career of bliss and honour, 
up to the places which they have now attained. 



most emphatic declarations of the Divine Immutability, as, e. g., 
'* I am the Lord, I change not ; therefore ye sons of Jacob are 
not consumed" (Mai. iii. 6). "Every good gift and every 
perfect gift is from above, and cometh from the Father of 
Light, with whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turn- 
ing" (James i. 17). 
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we see the laws of the Divine Order more ftilly 
developed, as the consequences of apostasy from 
them also grow more and more impressive in their 
admonitions. Snch inferences are forced on us, 
wherever our observations are directed. But this is 
especially the case in our own history, because of the 
special features which distinguish it, so that for us 
those inferences are specially useful and instructive. 
Here, therefore, they claim our next attention. 
Having seen the form of the Divine Order in our 
world, the nature of its provisions, the characteristics 
which distinguish it, we shall now survey its progress 
along with that of the communities which surround it, 
up to the present hour. And we shall enter on this 
survey for the purpose of gaining further infonna- 
tion respecting the laws of its working, as well as 
additional motives to help us in observing them. 



CHAPTER III. 



BElfEDIAL DISPENSATION AND HUMAN HISTORY : 
THEIR PROGRESS AND DEVELOPMENT. 

With this view, then, we must examine the open 
manifested course of human history, while, at the 
same time, our attention is also fixed on the true 
form of the supernatural dispensation which has 
encompassed it. We must bear in mind its con- 
nexions with the things which are unseen and eternal ; 
and then, in its deviations from what has been 
revealed as the true order of man's procedures, and 
the Divine intention meant to be fulfilled by them, 
as well as from its own progress and development, we 
shall gather further knowledge of the essential cha- 
racter of the institutions existing in the midst of us, 
and we shall obtam admonitions in conforming to 
them which we may profitably use for our guidance 
and instruction. 

This comparison, unneeded in surveying the history 
of worlds where the true form of moral life is perfectly 
embodied, has ever been in the view of those holy 
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prophets who have been raised up for man's special 
instruction since the world began*. And the in- 
ferences which they have thence obtained, and the 
lessons and warnings which those inferences fumish, 
have been folly recorded in the scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments. After disclosing the nature 
of the Universal Order, and its manifestation upon 
earth, one of the main purposes of the Holy Volume 
is seen in its commentaries on those departures from 
that Order which we observe in man's actual history 
from the beginning ^ So, in constantly enlarging 
disclosures, has the prophetic ministry brought out 
the nature of the heavenly dispensation, and its laws, 
in the amplest significance. And whereas it was at 
first set forth only in outline, and in its fondamental 
principles — now, in the agencies we see employed in 

' The true functions of the prophet, and his work, are expres- 
sively indicated by the designations njjtl and nTTT (seer), and 
K^Ili (speaker), applied to him in the O. T. In the N. he 

is called 6 irpotfyrfrq^^ i. e. the interpreter of the Divine oracles. He 
is o Twv ficyaXiov cTroTm/s kclL i^rjyrjrrj^ fivarrfpiow (Greg. Naz., 
quoted in Art. PropA. Bib. Diet.), showing the Divine constitution 
into which humanity has been restored, and which, as the true 
order of man's being, is ever seen by him. " He has entered 
with the eflPectual operation and act of his own inner being into 
the counsels of God. . . . He looks on the world and takes an 
oversight from his lofty position of all human things, so as to 
understand the old and new destinies of nations and rulers, at 
every stage, and according to the order which the Spirit of God 
has appointed, and is continually appointing for them." Ewald, 
Prophets qfO, T. Cp. Schlegel's Philos. of Hist. sect, vii., and 
Lee's Lectures on Inspiration^ pp. 54, 55. 
• Appendix, Note B. 
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its fdlfilmenty in the disclosures of the constant 
superintendence which the Mediator has been exer- 
cising over it, in the numerous illustrations of the 
principles which it involves, and in the occasional 
glimpses into the history of those communities 
amidst which its progress has been carried forward — 
we who are present in this advanced stage of its pro- 
gress, can see this dispensation in gloriously enlarged, 
if not in its plenary significance. In every part of 
it, and in all its appHcations, it now stands forth 
grandly and impressively deyeloped. 

This enlarged view comes forth, and these detailed 
lessons from it are suppUed, immediately after the 
great catastrophe which closed the history of 
man's earUest generations. From the circumstances 
of the antediluvian life and progress, few inferences 
of practical use and appUcation for later periods 
could be derived *. Hence the notices of the Sacred 



• The brief notices of Scripture respecting the antediluvian 
world, accord with the impressions suggested by ascribing " an 
undiminished youthful vigour to the men of the first genera- 
tions, and a corresponding deeper energy to telluric and natural 
life generally " (Kurtz, Sist of the Old Coven., vol. i. p. 94, E. 
T.),in representing all earthly things as then existing on a scale 
of magnitude and duration which far surpasses that of man's sub- 
sequent condition. This is seen in the longevity of the men of 
that period ; in the sudden uprise of the sciences and mechanic 
arts (Gen. iv. 21, 22) ; and especially in the presence of those 
colossal forms dimly shadowed forth in the expressions Dv5p 

(the FaUen Ones), and D^rtbl^n ^n (Sons of the Elohim) 
(Gen. vi. 4). Nor should we fail to notice that the brevity 
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Becord respecting that first age of man's histozy, are 

supplied by them. We can see, indeed, that living 
teachers, endowed with a prophetic insight, were 
then needed to keep before the minds of the fiftthers 
of our race, the true form of the Divine Order, and 
the laws in obedience to which they might conform 
to it. But the ministry of those earliest seers was 
carried on with reference to temptations, and in 
rebuke of evils, wholly unlike those which prevail 
amongst ourselves ; and it was not until the prophetic 
witness might be truly serviceable in our welfare 
that it began to be recorded. Then, amongst the 
many lines of human progress, one specially fitted, 
and therefore called and chosen for this end, was 
used to set forth distinctly in our view the features 
of the heavenly economy, and the lessons supplied 
by man's use and improvement, and also by his 
disregard of it*. 

of the Scripture notices of this period, compared with the 
lengthened details concerning it whiob are given elsewhere 
(see Faher's Dissertations on the Cahiri), is very instructively in 
keeping with the claims of the inspired record. For the signi- 
ficance of these notices see Kalisch, Comment on Gen. v. 1 — 23. 
* We can still recognize the Jew's fitness for this high 
function if we take one of the typal specimens of his nation, as 
we may see them among the Sephardim or Spanish Jews of Con- 
stantinople or Jerusalem. We shall find that in the mind and 
temperament of such men the distinctions of all nations are 
so hlended that they can interpret hetween those who perhaps 
cannot naturally sympathize with one another. Their present 
" communication without imion, which may he traced, as rivers 
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Here, accordingly, we shall give our chief at- 
tention to that line of human progress, which, 
luminous throughout with heavenly effulgence, and 
casting also an interpreting light on all sides of 
it, has been traced for a considerable period. If 
we know little respecting the particulars of any 
other history, especially in its inner life and mean- 
ing, this, as a specimen and illustration of all others, 
has been described with sufficient fulness*. And 

without banks, in the midst of the alien element that surrounds 

them" (Davidson, Discourses on Prophecy, p. 448), illustrates 

this fitness. And is it not manifest also in the fact that He 

was a Jew who was the Son of Man ? Moreover, with these 

• 

qualifications for the exemplary work which has been assigned 
to the Jewish people, we may connect the characteristics of 
their country. It has been well called *' the sampler of the 
world, a museum country, many lands in one.*' Cp. Peterman's 
Physical Atlas, p. 135. Nor is it less remarkable for its 
position, which gives it a command of all the resources of 
the earth, since the great lines of communication, both by 
sea and land, which connected the three parts of the ancient 
world, passed through it (Kurtz, uhi sup,, p. 148), so that it 
might be truly said, '^ I have set Jerusalem in the midst of the 
nations and countries that are round about her," £zek. v. 5). 
See Reland, PaUest,, p. 52. Art. Palestine, Bib. Diet., p. 677. 
* This election and calling of the Jewish nation as the inter- 
preters of the lives and histories of other people is plainly de- 
clared in such words as these, spoken to its representative mem- 
bers : — " In thee shall all the families of the earth be blessed ;" 
and " I have set thee to be a light unto the nations." Cp. Philo, 
Opera, vol. ii., p. 15. And that this mission has been fulfilled is 
felt by aU who, with a competent knowledge of history, and with a 
large experience of life, have been reading the Bible in this view. 
Tliey have found that the» is no variety of human character 
which it does not introduce ; and that every peculiarity, every 

H 
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now, therefore, looking back through the pages 
of the familiar record, while, with the help of the 
prophetic ministry, we keep the genuine development 
of the Divine purposes constantly in view at eveiy 
stage of our long progress, we shall proceed to set 
forth the chief and most profitable inferences which, 
in this manner, have been famished. 

In this review, we are first reminded of the need 
of recognizing the purely instrumental character of 
the remedial institutions which are set up in the 
midst of us, and the fact that their significance only 
comes forth when we connect them with the emer- 
gency wherein they originated, and with the ends 
they were appointed to fulfil. 

incident, and every epoch of human affairs which may now 
astonish and perplex us, is, in all essential features, beheld 
in it. Just in proportion as the thoughtful intelligence of a 
reader, especially in relation to past time, becomes enlarged, he 
feels a greater practical interest in and appreciation of the Scrip- 
ture record. May we not hence infer that, if a man were 
culpable of reading the true chart of imiversal history throughout, 
and to its very close ; and if, besides, he could make exact 
acquaintance with the mind and circumstances of erery people 
amidst whom the Bible will, in due course, be carried, there 
would not be a single statement or allusion of national purport 
in any part of it that would not be perfectly luminous in his 
apprehension ? Would not all stand forth in his view as true 
examples unto nations, written for their admonition, and for 
their rule and guidance unto the end ? See Bacon's Advance- 
ment of Learning, Works, vol. ii., p. 311 ; and De Augmen, 
Scient.y ib. vol. ix., p. 124. Pascal,* Pe»*<?e*, chap. xi. Neand., 
Hist, of Church, vol. i., pp. 48 — 51. 
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We have seen that they are necessary in con- 
sequence of the derangement of our individual na- 
ture, and of our social relations. They have been 
set up that we might take our place in the Universal 
Order, and that we might therein be submitted to in- 
fluences, and take part in movements from which 
we must otherwise have been excluded. By his own 
wilful act man shut himself out from that fellow- 
ship of immortal souls into which he had been 
brought, and could not move forward with them in 
their progress; and these institutions were estab- 
lished, and they are still maintained, that he might 
be freed from these disabilities and disadvantages; 
that, notwithstanding the obscuring darkness, and 
the obstacles which have gathered round him, he 
might be enabled to see his true place in the Uni- 
verse, and his appointed calling; and that, over- 
coming all hindrances, he might be empowered to 
act out the character assigned to him, and move for- 
ward in the progress to which he has been summoned. 

Here we see the final cause and reason of the 
assumption of our nature by the Mediator, and of 
all the gracious manifestations of Himself from the 
beginning of our history. For this end the church- 
fellowship was instituted, its offices and ordinances 
set up, and all its developments, in its onward and 
enlarging progress, ordered and controlled*. All its 

• In speaking of the entire framework of the supernatural 
institutions as subordinate and instrumental, and of our being 

H 2 
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appointments are meant to help in forming and 
training our spiritual habits into accordance with 
those which are prevailing in the spheres of the 
unfallen. The proclamations announced by it, the 
witness it maintains, the celebrations of sacrifice 
and worship enjoined in its assembUes, the in- 
fluences of purity, and strength, and nobleness 
which flow forth jfrom it — are means whereby we 
may govern and subjugate our will and affections, 
and live in fellowship with God, and with the 
unfallen members of His family. By means of its 
agencies we can help one another in the efforts and 
sacrifices required from us. We can give to our 
brethren, and receive from them aid, and sympathy, 
and counsel, even as these services are mutually 
rendered by those beings who have not gone astray 
from their allegiance ; and we can also find chan- 
nels for the development of our activity according to 
the laws of their exalted life, and in harmony with 

under an obligation to keep their ends in view, all positive 
ordinances, such as the institution of sacrifice, and the consecra- 
tion of times and places, are included. They are indeed some^ 
times spoken of (see Jer. Taylor, Itule of Conscience, lib. ii. c. 2) 
as resting on mere arbitrary command. And yet, as Bishop 
Butler has remarked, " the reason of these positive institutions 
in general is very obvious, though wo should not see the reason 
why such particular ones are pitched upon, rather than others. 
Whoever, therefore, instead of cavilling at words, will attend to 
the thing itself, may clearly see that positive institutions, in 
general, as distinguished from this or tliat particular one, have 
the nature of moral commands, since the reasons of them 
appear" {Analogy, Part ii. c. 1). 
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the services which are perfectly fulfilled by them. 
Through the office and ministry of our sacred re- 
presentatives, we acknowledge these as obUgatory 
bounden services; as, in consecrated places and 
times, we make an acknowledgment, such as the 
unfallen render, of the universal supremacy of the 
Divine Government, and of the fact that every season 
and all space are subjected to God. It is so, like- 
wise, that we recognize the intermediate state as 
an appointment instituted to complete our training 
for the higher positions to which we have been 
smnmoned. And in similar aspects must we regard 
as purely instrumental, every provision that forms 
part of the heavenly dispensation. Each one of them 
may either be looked upon as a testimony that we 
are restored to our true place in the heavenly king- 
dom, or as one of the means which may enable us to 
realize our position, and help us in the discharge of 
the duties to which, as citizens of that kingdom, we 
have been smnmoned. 

In this fundamental aspect, do the supplementary 
and supernatural provisions of our earthly economy 
come forward in our view. But then the tendency 
of that very estate, lowered, carnalized, darkened as 
it is, from which it is their purpose to lift us up, 
disinclines, if it does not disable, men to recognize 
them always in their subordinate instrumental form, 
as signs and means ; to think of, and to use them 
exclusively in that relation ; and then to pass 
through them to the scenes and movements of 
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that Universal Order whereof they testify, and with 
which they are connected'. 

Instead of looking through these agencies to the 
things eternal and unseen which they were meant to 
disclose, and with which we are connected by their 
means, men have ever been prone to rest in their 
mere formulse and jframework, or have only partially 
regarded them in their logical, or their imaginative 
aspects. In their very presence, conversing with and 
using them, the mind has been wearied, if it has not 
altogether failed, in realizing their great significance. 
Instead of being recognized as bright and glorious 
with that heavenly life which in fact glows and 
radiates through every one of them, they have 
presented the dull and sombre hue of an earthly 
framework. Or if some of their heavenly con- 
nexions have been recognized, and their higher 
aspects of grace and beauty been discerned, men 
have not looked through them into the wide and 

^ That "defect and privation** of nature, and that quenching 
of life which is one of the results of evil (August. De Giv, xiv. 
11), naturally produces, in an exact reflection and correspondence 
with itself, hardness and deadness in the framework of the super- 
natural dispensation wherever we are concerned with it. (See 
this fact instructively dwelt upon in a striking and exceedingly 
suggestive work, called Man and His Dwellmg-place, by James 
Hinton.) Surrounding things become more and more unmean- 
ing, colder and duller in proportion to an increase of moral 
depravity ; and the consciousness of this naturally prompts the 
multiplication of ritual services and their adornment, with the 
increase of all sensuous attractions, in the professed worship of 
corrupted churches and of worldly men. 
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glorious vision which they disclose, or used them 
for the discovery and practice of those habits which 
the realities seen in that disclosure, the society 
revealed in it, and the prospects it opens out, are 
urgently requiring*. 

So has it been from the beginning that, while the 
supernatural dispensation has brought us into the 
presence of The Eternal, and of the communities 
around Him, and has manifested the form and 
movements of our true existence, many have failed 
to recognize the facts and requirements of the 
economy with which they have been thus surrounded. 
Their thoughts and aflfections have not conversed 
with those high objects, nor have those mighty influ- 
ences wrought upon their wills. And while the great 
disclosures set before us have in this manner been 
neglected and forgotten, the disease they were meant 

' In what shape the formalism which is begotten by a low 
tone of moral nature (see preceding note) may show itself, de- 
pends on the intellectual tastes and characteristics of the wor- 
shipper. In some persons those aspects of grace and beauty 
which are incidentally disclosed in the subjects of revelation, will 
obtain chief regard ; and here is the origin of sensuous and 
artistic ritualism. But in others a consciousness of the logical re- 
lations between these subjects is predominant. In this case they 
will becompacted, by logical bands and framewQrk,into the systems 
of the mere theologian, who, under one of the strangest influences 
of error, treatts and reasons about the verities of revelation as if 
they were mere algebraic signs of which the full value had been 
ascertained by him. So in his logical system, as if in an iron 
framework, he has enclosed himself, scornful and furious towards 
all whom he cannot draw, or drag into it. 
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to cure has worked on uncounteracted and un- 
checked : the will has become sluggish and depraved, 
the understanding has been darkened, the affections 
have been perverted and corrupted. Through their 
neglect of these Divine agencies, men have become 
more deeply immersed in their camaUty and selfish- 
ness, and have become dark and maUgnant in cha- 
racter and disposition. Impure, and merciless, and 
basely abject have they become ; and then, projected 
upwards from themselves in that condition, there 
has risen, in the place of Him whom the dis- 
pensation had so plainly manifested, the likeness 
of another God, made in their own image, or in 
the image of the things beneath them. 

In this manner, as we see in the Ught of the 
prophetic testimony which has ever been stedfSarStly 
maintained against these evils, have nearly all the so- 
cieties in the midst of whose advance we are tracing 
the brightly illuminated line of the Church's history, 
forfeited the advantages of the remedial dispen- 
sation, and sunk into that ever-increasing corruption 
and darkness which, from its main characteristic, 
we speak of as idolatry'. Through this fatal dis- 



• Is not this the true genesis of idolatry ? When the wof- 
shipper fails to realize the instrumental character of his devo- 
tional framework, and thus ceases to receive light and life 
through it, his own feelings naturally beget false images of God, 
which gradually replace the image of Him in whose service the 
ritual was originally instituted. And then so far as this ritual still 
preserves its instrumental character, these false images of God are 
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regard of the instmmental character of our Buper- 
natnral ordinances, and ^through the depravation 
which these have consequently suffered, thick, and 
often total darkness has gathered round the heathen 
world, and all the humiliating influences which have 
wrought upon it have in this manner been ori- 
ginated. Its theologies, its religious societies and 
institutions, must be regarded as the depraved, cor- 
rupted forms of the dispensation which all men 
received at the beginning in its purity. 

Failing in the first instance to realize its divinely- 
appointed agencies in their subordinate instrumental 
meaning, looking at them alone and by themselves, 
men at length became wholly unconscious of their 
power and significance. Nothing then remained to 
counteract the ever-increasing corruption of their 
own spirits, and so they ** became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened," 
until, at length, ''they changed the glory of the 
incorruptible God into an image made like to corrup- 
tible man," and to the beasts who were set under him. 
It is to this source and origin that we trace those 
images with which the Pantheon of heathenism has 
been crowded'*. All the time men were thus for- 



wonhipped bj means of it. Nor can we doubt that such idolatry 
is commonly found in Christian as well as heathen worshippers. 

'* This view of heathen worship as a depravation of the 
primseval ritual, corresponding with the personal depravation of 
the worshippers, necessarily follows upon the admission of a com- 
mon origin of man. The substance of the rites which are now 
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getting and denying the pattern of their tme exist- 
ence, they kept departing from it in this manner far- 
ther and more hopelessly. While, at the same time, 
and in the same degree, their estimate of all their 
fellow-sharers in existence, whether above or below 
or around themselves, has been depraved. In their 
false views of God, superstitious regards towards the 
inhabitants of other worlds, and scorn towards their 
fellow-men, and hatred of them, have originated. 
Departing jfrom the heavenly light, men have thus 
walked by the false beacons which they themselves 
had kindled. And the flames thus lighted upon 
earth, and reflected in terrific glare upon the 



so cormpt that hardly any traces of their original character can 
be found in them, was brought &om the primaeval settlement ; and 
in some cases it may, in large measure, have been retained even 
outside the Church's limits, in its integrity. Hence we account 
for the use and application of Egyptian forms by Moses, in 
obedience to express command. (Cp. Spenser, De Leg, Hehr, ; 
Hengstenberg, Egypt and the Books of Moses, See also Augus- 
tine, Contra Faustvm, lib. xx., c. 23.) Thus also may we explain 
those traces which are found in the " religions of the world," of 
the authentic truths of revelation ; '* those transient flashes of 
a deeply-seated consciousness of God, the sporadic revelations of 
Him in whom we live and move and have our being, and who 
has not left Himself without witnesses among any people ; those 
testimania aninue naturaliter Christiana (as it is expressed by 
an ancient Father), which pointed to Christianity.'* Neander, 
Hist, of Churchy vol. i., p. 5 (E. T.). In the Stromata of 
Clemens of Alexandria, lib. i., c. 5, there are remarks on this 
subject ; which is also well discussed in Hardwicke's Christy and 
other Meters; Abp. Trench's Unconscious Prophecies qf 
Heathendom; and De Pressens^'s Religions before Christ, 
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heavens, have Ukewise cast their false illommation 
£eu: on into the futnre, filling it with monstrous 
visions, with fearfiil exaggerations of those same horrid 
forms which have replaced the pnre and nohle beings, 
for fellowship and intercourse with whom we were 
created'*. 

In the infernal representations of heathendom 
we see some of the results of resting in the bare 
expressions, and merely outward framework of the 
remedial dispensation, and of failing to look through 
them to the reaUties whereof they testify, and to the 
fellowship with which they bring us into intercourse. 
Heaven has been darkened by this means, and earth 
has been turned into hell, while all the tokens of our 
connexion with the unfallen world have been per- 
verted, until well nigh every trace of their genuine 
form has disappeared. 

But the same evil has also wrought where their 
presence is still witnessed. Even in that illuminated 

** On no subject is the testimony both of history and observa- 
tion more decisive than on the intimate relation between dark 
or gloomy views of Gt>d, and contempt towards man, and harsh, 
4l|>pre88ive treatment of him. Wherever idolatry has prevailed, 
" the masses " have been degraded lower and lower in proportion 
to its baseness. Nothing can prevent us from scorning man, 
except the belief that God, in the Person of His Son, has taken 
his nature ; or from treating him cruelly, except the belief that 
he is the object of His love. Hence idolatry is always connected 
by the sacred writers with cruelty as well as vice. And in 
Christian societies we always see intolerance prevail with the 
prevalence of gloomy impressions of the Divine character, and 
obscure views of the incarnation and atonement. 
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eoune of hnman history on which mainly our atten- 
tion is now fixed, we see it at work, misrepresentmg 
the spirit of the heavenly institutions, and defeating 
their intention. While, from the same cause, the 
framework in which they have heen embodied has 
£Edlen into ever-increasing decay, and has been con- 
stantly threatened by utter overthrow and ruin. 

Thus, for example, it has been through the work- 
ing of this cause that the great significance of these 
institutions as witnesses of our restoration into the 
heavenly family, has been disregarded and frequently 
denied. So long as those who have been placed in 
charge of them have kept their minds fixed on the 
unseen realities whereof those institutions testify, and 
with which they have brought us into fellowship, they 
have been presented as signs of man's restoration into 
the Divine Order, as pledges of his recovery into the 
sphere which is occupied by the unfallen. Bising 
to this high view of them, we see that the church- 
fellowship, incorporated under its Divine Head, and 
all its testimonies and ordinances, are witnesses of 
peace, and that they are the proclamations of hope 
to all who come into their presence '^ But then this 



^ Our conception of the Church as a society which has 
existed from the beginning of man's history for the purpose of 
testifying and perfecting his restoration into the Divine family, 
implies its constant proclamations of recovery and peace. And 
thus it is always represented by the prophets, and by Our Lord 
also, when He said to His disciples, " Ye are the light of the world, 
and the salt of the earth ** — i. e. Ye are set to declare the world's 
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commnnioii through them with the invisible, demands 
an effort on the part of those who are summoned to 
hold and to maintain them ; the Divine life received 
by these men must be strenuously exercised. When 
this has not been the case, the sacred fellowship has 
fiEuled in realizing its chief intention and character; it 
has no longer served as the memorial of our restora- 
tion into the Kingdom of our Father. — 

Wherever its communion with the heavenly world 
has been cut off by this failure of its members, the 
Divine Fellowship has descended into the place of 
ordinary associations ; the framework which should 
manifest the invisible, and glow and radiate with 
the Divme Kght which in fact shines forth through 
it, has assumed the common, earthly, sombre aspect 
of the world's conventions and societies. Its pecuHar 
claims of distinction and privilege have been falsely 
represented; its catholicity has been changed into 
exclusiveness ; and, instead of the invitations and 
messages of charity, the proclamations of intolerance 

tme condition, and to counteract its tendencies to move below 
that condition. (See passages quoted in Hare's MisHon of the 
Comforter, Note x., in proof that these words apply to the whole 
body of the Church, and were not limited to the Apostles and 
their successors in the ministry.) We see the same office implied 
in the "notes," which distinguish the Church amongst* other 
societies, though it is not named expressly amongst them, as in- 
deed it is not either thus expressly named in the descriptions of 
the Christian Society which are given in the N. T. For "the mis' 
iionary sentiment and animatioiAs rather found in the prophetic 
poetry of the O. T., than in the writings of Evangelists and 
Apostles." 
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have been heard from it. Jewish exclnsiyeness and 
arrogance, uttering their maledictions on the nn- 
circumcised, have faithfully transmitted themselyes 
in the anathemas and excommunications of later 
periods. And these have not been uttered on men 
who were refusing the invitations of mercy from 
heaven, but rather on those who had withheld alle- 
giance to the claims of a society set up in self-willed 
competition with their own. Thus has the heavenly 
fellowship been lowered in relation to those who have 
stood apart from it, and this has taken place through 
unconsciousness of the invisible things which it be- 
tokens, and through failure in Uvingly and earnestly 
communing with them '\ 

Constantly betraying these symptoms of lifeless- 

" Wherever this view of the Church-fellowship as a society 
rising out of the Universal Order in testimony of our restoration 
into it is lost, our religious position is either regarded as the sign 
of a rigorously limited prerogative, and the inner courts of the 
Church are kept exclusively for privileged worshippers, the outer 
only heing opened for the profane ; or else it is looked upon as 
a privileged society which can only be entered by one way — 
namely, that by which the bigot has himself gained admission. 
Of the first class, the Pharisee, whether Jewish or Christian, 
is the type. And the evil of his proceedings was rebuked by 
our Lord*s act, when He cleansed the temple, and by the words 
which He used on that occasion. (See Bp. Kurd's Works, vol. 
vii., p. 883.) Of the second class, examples are found in 
abundance in the mere proselytizers (Matt, xxiii. 15), as dis- 
tinguished from the Christian witness (/Luxprvpes, Luke xxiv. 48), 
whether they indicate the line of admission in the dear but 
contracted avenue of dogma and ritual, or along the clouded 
pathway of some peculiar experience. 
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ness and corraption^ the idolatrous tendencies of 
men have thns perverted that purpose of the Divine 
Fellowship which meant it to serve as a witness to 
the whole human race, and especially to those who 
are separated from its communion, of our restoration 
into the celestial communities. — ^And the same influ- 
ence has also wrought on the declarations which are 
meant to convey the insight its members have ob- 
tained as to the true form and constitution of the 
heavenly kingdom, its laws and movements, the 
mind of its Buler, and His will. 

Communicated, at the outset of man's history, in 
that first revelation which showed him, as all his 
fellow-sharers of existence had been shown, what he 
is and where, and what is required of him ; and 
then enlarged by the account of his re-constitution 
in Christ — ^this knowledge has been further deve- 
loped by the events and movements of our advancing 
progress. And so long as the visible institutions, or 
the forms of human speech in which it is conveyed, 
have been simply used as the utterances and channels 
of its high communications, they have been agencies 
of mighty life, the instruments of power which is 
often irresistible. Employed by men fully informed 
and inspired by the meaning contained in them, 
these declarations of the unseen and eternal com- 
municate vitality and strength wherever they are 
promulgated. When carried forth by those who are 
themselves partaking in the life of God, and who 
are in foU sympathy with the thought and feeUng 
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expressed in them, they fall as good seed npon 
good ground) and therem they germinate, and 
grow, and bring forth fruit. But otherwise con- 
veyed, used and uttered apart from that celestial 
life, they also are degraded into the corrupt and 
malignant images of the idolater '^. 

They are barren at first, and powerless ; and then 
the passions which they leave unchecked, breathe 
their own evil life into these utterances ; and then 
they become rancorous in character, darkening and 
infuriating those who use them. We see examples 
of such perversions of the heavenly testimony in the 
heartless formaUsm against which the denunciations 
of the earUest prophets are directed ; in the stiff and 
cumbrous rabbinism of later periods; in the cold 
symmetrical abstractions, and iron formulae of the 
systematic theologian; in the mindless, heartless 
phrases of the mere religionist. In this instance 
the idolatrousness* of our nature has wrought one of 
its darkest triumphs in neutraKzing, nay, even con- 
tradicting, the Church's genuine vocation. Instead 
of refreshing the earth by communications from 

" " That is not life in the true dignity of life, which is not 
prolific of the knowledge of God ; and life eternal is no 
more than the perpetual continuance of the same knowledge, as 
it is written., * This is life eternal, that they should know thee 
the only trueOod, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent/ And 
herein is true knowledge to he distinguished from what is falsely 
called knowledge, that the one cometh out of life, and repro- 
duceth life ; whereas the other cometh out of death, and allureth 
unto death." Edward Irving, Workiy vol, i., p. 280. 
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above, and opening out sublime and glorious dis- 
closures into the scenes which stretch far away above 
and around us, its testimony, when thus perverted, 
has ''made the heaven that is over our head as 
brass, and the earth that is under us as iron, and 
the rain which should come down for our refresh- 
ment as powder and dust, until we are destroyed *'." 

Thus have the disclosures of the heavenly revela- 
tion been bereft. of the life and power which be- 
long to them. And the idolatrousness which has 
wrought this work, has also wrought on the expres- 
sions of mind and feeling found in those litanies 
and doxologies with which, m his times of need, or 
in his moods of adoration and thankfulness, man 
takes part in the worship of the unfallen communities 
which are gathered around the Throne. 

We have seen that, in addition to other purposes 
of the divinely-constituted body, ite assembUes have 
been convened for the purpose of expressing the 
spiritual affections of its members, and for strength- 
ening, through united participation and mutual 
sympathy, that emotional life which is shared by 
them in their communion with the celestial fellowship. 

" Zevit, xxvi. 19. — In what manner theological dogmas may 
dry and harden, and then be distorted into forms monstrous and 
horrific, so that ** the horror of a great darkness comes upon the 
soul, and one stands aghast," in hearing of them, has been in- 
ttructively shown, though we cannot say in a wise and kindly 
spirit, by Mr. Lecky in his Rise and Influence of Batianalism in 
Europe, vol. i., chap. 4. Cp. Introd. to Jonathan Edwards On 
tie Will (Lond. 1831). 

I 
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And, when thus maintained and used, these devo- 
tional services have furthered the highest purposes, 
in enlarging and deepening our spiritual capacities. 
Whether in the simpler forms which are. adapted 
to gravely thoughtful natures, or in the richer and 
more elaborate developments required by the ardent 
and imaginative, our earthly worship has been joined 
and blended with the worship of heavenly communi- 
ties by means of them. When, however, they have 
served this end, it has been in connexion with true 
spiritual effort, and genuine emotion : high aspirations 
and solenm awe have preceded their employment, 
and have earnestly sought for expression by their 
means. Used otherwise, and apart from that ex- 
perience, without that connexion of thought and 
feeling with the earnestly developed life of those 
who are ever worshipping God while they are obedi- 
ently serving Him — ^these same ordinances, however 
solenmly impressive, and whatever the thrilling excite- 
ments attending them, have darkened and enfeebled, 
and ihey have corrupted the souls of those by whom 
they have been celebrated *•• When the worship- 



U tt 



The end proposed (in such false worship) is manifestly best 
attained when the emotions which spring from the imagination are 
made to resemble as nearly as possible those that belong to the 
heart. The nicest imitation will be the iaost successful in this 
Liachinery of delusion. Hence it is that, while all those means 
of excitement are employed which quicken the physical sensi- 
bilities, the deeper sensibilities of the soul are also addressed, 
and yet always by the intervention of dramatic or poetic images. 
A plain and undisguised appeal to the heart is unknown to the 
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pers have not used those ordinances so as by means 
of them to pass behind the veil, their voices have fallen 
back at dull and heavy echoes on the hearts of some ; 
while before others, their merely imaginative aspects 
have predominated, and men have been led astray 
through their seductions into the brilliant but misty 
regions which imagination has opened out to them. 
And in all such perverted forms and uses these ser- 
vices have suggested an image of Him who has been 
shadowed forth in them, far different from that which 
has been revealed. Like other idolaters, men who 
have worshipped with this corrupted ritual have made 
Him in their own likeness ; they too have projected 
heavenward their own conceptions of God. And 
looking up to this image and bowing down before 
it, they have still further corrupted that divinely- 



Mjitem. . . . Nothing in Christianity that may subserve the 
purposes of dramatic effect has been overlooked ; even the most 
difficult part of the materials are wrought into keeping. The 
humiliation and poverty which shroud the glory of the principal 
Personage, and the horrors of His death ; the awful beauty and 
compassionate advocacy of the Virgin Mother, the Queen of 
Heaven ; the stem dignity of the Twelve ; the marvels of miracu- 
loos power; the heroism of the martyrs; the mortifications of 
the saints ; the punishment of the enemies of the Church ; the 
practice of devils; the intercession and tutelary cares of the 
blessed ; the sorrows of the nether world, and the glories of the 
upper, — all these materials of poetic and scenic effect have been 
elaborated by the genius and taste of the Italian artists, until a 
spectacle has been got up which leaves the most splendid shows 
of the ancient idol worship of Greece and Rome at a vast dis- 
tance of inferiority." — Nat. Sut. of Unthusiaem, sect. ii. 

I 2 
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instiiiitcd ritoml by a dmixtures from the grosser 
forms of tbat idoktiT, wfakh, in spint mnd principle, 
thej hare adopted ^* . * 

We see this evil too at work frimi the b^^inning. 
Even the simple ordinances of the patriarchal wor- 
ship were spofled br these admixtorcs. Then the 
Mosaic ritoal was compted in like manner, and 
8o also hare been the Chnrch serrices of later 

^ The eril qmken of does not consist in tlie rich der^dopnieni, 
suitable to the nature of the worshipper and his circmnstances, 
of the instroments and forms of worship belonging to a ritual 
long disused, bat in the transference into the Church's serrioes 
of the inrentions of srstems which hsTe been degraded and oor- 
rupied far below the krel of the Dirine Sodetr. Whaterer ex- 
perience has shown to be truly helpful in the expression of 
derout feeling, and is deroutlj used, as subordinate and instru- 
mental to this end, ma j be profitably employed, eren in the richest 
elaboration. But there has ever been a tendency to introduce into 
the Church's worship extraneous agencies &om lower regions. 
We hare examples of this tendency in the Teraphim (Gen. xxviiL 
84 : see Art. Ma^ Bib. Diet.), brought by Rachel &om Meso- 
potamia, and in tiie Moloch and Bemphan (Amos ▼. 26, Sept.; 
Acts vii. 43), said to have been worshipped by the Israelites in 
the wilderness. Later down we trace the influences of the As- 
syrian and Grecian idolatry affecting the solemnities of the 
temple worship. (Milman's HUtory of the Jew%y Books ix. x.) And 
it is well known that the same influence has corrupted the 
Church services of later times. See Hospinian, T'eHa CfkrU' 
tianorum, Sfc.^ Tigur. 1612; Middleton's LetterM from Borne; 
Blunt's VeHigee of Ancient Manners in Modem Italy ; Mrs. 
Jameson's Legends of the Madonna, Introduction. While it may 
indeed be true that some of these writers, in the eager spirit of 
controversy, have brought forward instances that may be justi- 
fied by the above rule, it is certain that they have collected a 
still larger number that are entirely condemned by it. 



i 
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timeB. Bites suitable for the adoration of the soft 
and sentimentally benignant, or of the cmel deity 
which men had imagmed and snbstitnted in place of 
the Living God, spoUed those appointments of wor- 
ship which had been ordained by Him. And in place 
of the heart-breathed litanies and jubilant anthems 
of contrite, and of exultant spirits — dull and heartless 
exercises, alternated with merely imaginative excite- 
ments, hive taken Uxe'place of the gen^e worship of 
the Church, as its message had been displaced by 
abstractions, and exclusiveness and anathemas snb- 
stitnted for its cathoUcity. 

Thus even where the framework of the celestial dis- 
pensation has been retained, and where its purposes 
have been in some measure seen, it has constantly 
Mien tax below its genuine form, and its true inten- 
tion. And instead of accompUshing the ends of 
enabling man to reaUze his place in the unfallen 
world, and of training him in the habits of its 
members — ^the ordinances, the appointments, and 
testimonies, thus lifelessly regarded apart from the 
spiritual reaUties which they are connected with, have 
in feet removed him ftirther than ever from his true 
condition, and hindered the work of his perfect re- 
storation. Through this sad perversion of them 
they have repeated and renewed the evil which the 
first apostasy occasioned. And as if in a second 
death, the false worshipper has been carried into 
another, a more distant, and more hopeless exile 
from the heavenly presence, when in this manner he 
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has not maintamed his fellowship with the invisible, 
and cherished the spiritual life which has again been 
breathed into him ". 

We get this admonition, in other words the purely 
instrumental character of the supernatural order is 
thus enforced on us, while we watch and compare 
with it the course of man's actual life since it was 
established. — ^And another of its features comes into 
view when we remember, and carefully remark how 
perfectly it is meant to combine and blend our 
movements with the unseen harmonies of universal 
being. When thus regarded, it brings into clear and 
marked expression another law of our divine exist- 
ence, disregard of which brings the actual society still 
further out of keeping with its ideal form ; as it also 
accounts for the enfeebled and disorganized condition 
in which its materials and machinery have presented 
themselves in the course of our review, and in which 
we now see them lying everywhere around us. 

We are here referring to that law of the Divine 
Order, in virtue whereof each man is holding in it an 

" The commonest observation shows that hardly anj in- 
fluence depraves human nature more fearfully than that which is 
exerted by the hardened dogmas, or by the lifeless ritual, of 
the idolatrous religionist. The '' brazen abstractions of logical 
theology/' or the sensuous mists of mere ritualism, are- scarcely 
less effective than vicious indulgence in depraving the natures 
of those whom they have influenced, and so of bringing them 
into the condition significantly described as the " second death," 
from which we have been redeemed, but out of which, if it be 
again willingly entered, restoration seems to be impossible. 
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appointed place that is in the most emphatic sense 
his own, and in which special duties and obligations 
for the common good have been laid upon him. In 
that position he stands incorporated with the whole 
structure of immortal life ; he has there been 
articulated like a limb or branch into the great 
body of existence ; there he has connexions which 
are vital with its remotest members ; and he shares 
with them in a common animation. Through the 
great arteries of life they and he are so connected, 
that, as '^ the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have 
no need of thee, nor again the head to the feet, 
I have no need of you," neither can he rightly claim 
independence with respect to any one of them ; nor can 
they claim it either in relation to himself. And 
through the nerves of the great system, through its 
vehicles of feeling, they are also so connected that he 
shares with them too in their calamity and in their 
honour; so that if he ^' as one member should suffer, 
all the members will suffer with him ; or if as one 
member he be honoured, all the members will therein 

* * to 9> 

rejoice '*. 

'* " Like all those organs of animate or inanimate nature that 
haye to perform notable functions, which are themselves composite, 
being made up of smaller organs like themselves, in which again 
an ever-decreasing like compound series is involved," does the 
Church take its place as an integral part of the organism of the 
universe. In this form and aspect it is always represented 
in the Bible ; and in this view are our duties of functional service 
enjoined upon us. We may see this even in the Book of Pro- 
verbs, which presents the precepts about to be uttered for the 
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So has each individnal of our race been called and 
placed in that Uving constitution which manifests, 
here on earth, the Order under which the whole 
creation has been placed by God. In its ordinances, 
and in the mutual bonds and obUgations of its 
members, the Church represents the economy of 
the unfallen universe ; it manifests the true con- 
dition in which immortal beings are to exist as God 
designed. As if in miniature it reveals the whole 
order of His kingdom as it is extended throughout 
space. Its laws and duties are in principle the very 
same with those which obtain in the highest commu- 
nities now existing in the universe ; they are obeyed 
by the noblest occupants of the most exalted worlds. 
And we see how, for its perfect realization and embo- 
diment, there must be not only life and energy in 
all its members, the spiritual consciousness, in deep 
emotion, of its origin and place, and in it of their own 
high calling ; but also that this life must be ruled by 
submissive patience, and strenuous self control, as well 

ordering of each human life as lessons from the nature and 
foundation of the whole scheme of heing/as it has extended 
through worlds and ages from the heginning. In the emphatic 
" Therefore hearken unto me, O ye children," which follows the 
grand description (chap, viii.) of the scheme on which the world 
was formed, and is now administered, we see those precepts arise 
hefore us in a vital connexion with the roots of existence that lie 
deep in the lowermost ahysses of the universe. We are hidden 
to regard them as fruits from that tree of life which was planted 
in the most distant recesses of the past, and which now grows ex- 
panding and waving far and wide through the uttermost regions 
of existence. 
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as by utter tmst in that Loving Wisdom goyeming the 
movements of the whole framework, which is indeed 
the gromid-work of its symmetry and fixedness. For 
these are the reasons of the stedfastness of the mi- 
£edlen members of this Order, and the cause why, even 
amid mystery, confusion, uproar, such as that by 
which we see it surrounded in the Apocalypse, every 
one of them .holds his place in the great system, 
and there, interfering with no others, discharges the 
duties that devolve on him '®. 

Herein then, no less than in the maintenance of 
the life which should be thus ruled, is one of man's 
chief trials. And as the stress of it falls upon him 
in his church relations, we see him failing in it there 
from the beginning. This evil might have been 
expected, as surely as that which has already been 
considered, since, like that, it follows from one of 
the main results of the damage which our nature 



** In the midst of the confusion and uproar which the Apostle 
witnessed in his Apocalyptic visions, the Throne, and the elders, 
and the seven spirits, and the " living ones," in their order around 
it, and, beyond them, the linked ranks of the celestial hierarchies 
and of the redeemed — were seen to remain unchanged and imdis- 
tnrbed. ** Out of the Throne proceeded lightnings, and thimder- 
ings, and voices," going forth into the surrounding tumult ; and 
He who is called Faithful and True also advanced into the midst 
of it, and the armies which were in heaven followed Him. From 
the fixed and changeless Order they went forth with Him into 
that realm of discord, carrying into the midst of it the testimony 
and the agencies which might restore its occupants into the 
glorious harmonies from which they had gone astray. 
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suflfered, when our first parents went astray fe>m 
their allegiance. The commuiiication to our ener- 
gies of self-willed, instead of submissive impulses, 
even more than the quenching and deadening of 
them, was the work of our great adversary. And 
from the hour when the Church, as part of the super- 
natural order, was set up, until now, we can trace 
the effects of that work, as we see ^ its members 
choosing other places than those to which they have 
been appointed, and engaging in other activities than 
those which belong to the commissions severally 
received by them. Mistrustful of the wisdom which 
placed them where they are, and assigned unto each 
the work which has been given him to do ; negligent of 
the patience, and the self control which we see per- 
fectly exemplified in the unfallen, — men seek to an- 
ticipate the pm-poses of God, or they would improve 
them. Unmindful of the mighty harmonies, and 
the far-reaching symmetry of the whole scheme He 
is administering, they have thus thrown its earthly 
developments into the confusion wherein they appear 
through the long progress of our history, and have 
thwarted the purpose with which the restoring dis- 
pensation was established. 

In this form and manifestation we see from 
the beginning that which we must designate as the 
sectarian, in opposition to the submissive, trustful, 
spirit by which all true members of the Church 
are ever animated. Representing and typifying 
its disclosures through the long progress of our 
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histoiy, it first comes forth distinctly in that Babel 
framework of the miiyersal monarchy in which man 
«lb.tituted Im o^ methods of soil OTg,s^«n 
in place of that which God had instituted ". 

This may be recognized as its typal manifestation 



** " That scheme was not projected for idolatrous purposes, or 
to obtain security against a second flood. Its purpose was the 
foundation of an universal empire. Of this, the city with its in- 
stitutions was meant to be the centre; and to this design the 
tower was to be subservient perhaps in some religious point of 
view. Or it may have been intended as a memorial of the 
aocomplishment of the purpose of its builders. Gradually they 
would have extended their dominion, subjugating all the races 
branching from them, who opposed it. And thus they would 
have established a despotic empire inconceivably vaster than the 
world has ever seen, which would have recognized that city on 
the plain of Shinar as its metropolis. Now, what would have 
been the results of such an enterprise if it had prospered ? They 
would have been the same in kind, but immeasurably more mis- 
chieivous in degree, with those which have been witnessed, where- 
ever, as in the case of ancient Bome, an^ empire has been 
stretched into excessive and monstrous dimensions. . . . Un- 
natural usages, endless rebellions, and oppression of the most 
fearful character, must of necessity have arisen. Then, more- 
over, its subjects could not have perceived or held the truth, 
that all social relations have their groundwork in the divine 
nature ; that all civil authority is immediately derived from God. 
Through their forms of local government, their thoughts would 
have passed onward to that earthly monarch, who, in the remote 
capital, was reigning over them. But they would not have 
naturally arisen beyond and above him to the Being of whom he 
was only the vicegerent ; and hence obscurity would have been 
cast over all the divine relations of their polity, and over the 
true nature of that homage which God required from them as 
His due." Cp. Bawlinson's Herodotus, vol. I. p. 491. 
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and example. And later down, and within the 
limits of the sacred fellowship, we see it again in 
those self-willed courses taken by the Patriarchs, in 
miworthy fear, as it would seem, lest the heavenly 
deposit^ which was held by them, should be en- 
dangered in its transmission, or be destroyed and 
lost. Nor can we doubt that these courses were 
only specimens of like failures, elsewhere in those 
early times, in the discharge of that functional service 
which assigns to every man, and also to every com- 
munity of men, an appointed work m then- own place 
mi 4e«. The »le spirit ia abo u^Ja in 
the proceedings of the schismatics in the wilderness ; 
in the negligence which EUjah rebuked so sternly 
on that memorable occasion when * ' he rebuilt the 
altar that had been cast down," and celebrated, after 
its ancient form, the neglected worship of Jehovah. 
We see it again in the cessation of the services 
which Hezekiah and Nehemiah restored, in their true 
and genuine revivals^'. And later down we also find 
it, in only too certain indications of what had been 



" Throughout Scripture we find individual and national re- 
covery invariably spoken of as the return to an existing order 
which had been wilfully abandoned. The offender repents, 
"comes to himself" (Luke xv. 17), and then returns (yM 
see Gesen. sub voc.) into the way wherein he was originally 
placed and from which he has departed. (In the fierdvota of the 
N. T., both the feeling of contrition and the act of return 
consequent upon it, are included.) It is so likewise in the in- 
stances of national revival, when " the people have mourned and 
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going on during the period about which the history 
is silent; when in the first years of the Christian era 
we come upon the sects into which the Church com- 
munity was then divided. The divisions prevailing 
at that time showed unmistakably that personal pre- 
ferences and intellectual tastes had long been carrying 
forward an aimost unhindered work in taking out of 
their own place, and grouping into separate bodies, 
those who in their appointed position should have 
" given all diligence to keep the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace/' and have presented them- 
selves before the world as the one body of God's 
people ". 

wept when they beard the words of the law " which they had 
broken (Nehem. viii. 9). Their penitence has been followed 
by their "building the old waste places and raising up the 
foundations of many generations." They have gained for them- 
selves a name as " repairers of the breach, and restorers of the 
paths to dwell in " (Isaiah Iviii. 12). 

" It has been well remarked *' that heresy is theoretic schism, 
schism is practical heresy. They continually run into one 
another, and mutually complete each other. Every heresy is in 
principle schismatic ; every schism is, in its innermost con- 
stitution, heretical." This mutual completion was just realized 
and finished in the time of Christ's incarnation and ministry. 
All the ocpccrctc, as Josephus (Antiq. xii. 9) calls them, had then 
presented themselves in full development. And they were typal 
specimens of all previous and subsequent apostasies from the 
Church's true order. The Pharisaic exaggeration of ordinances ; 
the contempt of them in the false spirituality and haughty self 
dependence of the Essene ; the Sadducean disregard and then 
denial of them ; the exaggeration of temporal institutions by 
the Herodians — have always had, and have now their exact 
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Every member of that body was bound to set forth 
in the position where he had been placed, that view 
of truth which was there specially revealed to him, 
even as they do who are occupying the higher 
regions of the celestial kingdom. And there, too, and 
not elsewhere, was he summoned to contend against 
those evils which beset his position, leaving his 
works to be used by the Great Ruler of the system 
and fellowship in which he was incorporated. In 
the far-reaching harmonies of this vast economy, 
the results of his efforts could be only partially 
ascertained, and might be altogether hidden and 
unknown. And this was a trial of his affiance, under 
which one who was ruled and influenced by the 
spirit manifested in the sect-divisions, naturally failed. 
Such men acted as if the whole results of their 
activity could be surveyed ; as if they, and not God, 
were the promoters of His cause ; and as if its 
prosperity and success depended not on Him, but on 
themselves. In search of immediate results, at the 
impulse of a zeal which was false and blind, since it 
rested on a denial of the first principles of their as- 
sociation, they went out of the place where their 
message was to be deUvered, and entered into another 
sphere apart from that in which they were called to 
work ; and so, instead of realizing their proper place 

parallels. Lightfoot (Works, vol. v. 106, 209 ; vi. 216), gives 
an accurate description of each sect as what he calls " an ex- 
crescency out of, and a singularity from the general and set 
religion of the nation." 
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in the Church fellowship and in the celebration of its 
services, its purposes were thwarted by them and 
contradicted. And in forms altogether aUen from 
its celestial symmetry, and discordant with the great 
harmonies that pervaded it, they built up their Church 
societies after patterns unseemly and distorted ; they 
emptied the heavenly ordinances of their life and 
efficiency, and often perverted them into agencies 
of evil and malignity. 

In the very beginning of our history we find the 
celestial fellowship thus debased into an exact like- 
ness to the world, which should have been raised 
and pimfied and ennobled by its agency. And in the 
after-stage of man's progress we see the patriarchal 
societies, in like manner, corrupted and degraded. 
Still later we behold the same spirit working with 
the same effect and influence, while the Jewish line 
of the Church continued. And thus it continued, and 
still it continues to work on amidst the society in 
which this line was enlarged into the wider develop- 
ment wherein it is now beheld by us '*. 

Now, as ever, it is separating and setting in op- 

^ In fact we may say that this degradation of the Church 
into the world is one main snhject of that which we have dis- 
tingoished as the second part of the Inspired Volume. Regard- 
ing the Church in this aspect as a fixed order, each man's place 
therein is that which has heen specially appointed for his own 
movements. " God made ready for us, pre-arranged, prepared a 
sphere of moral action ; or (to use the simile of Chrys.), a road, 
with the intent that toe should walk in it, and not leave it. 
This sphere, this road was llfr/a 6ya$d '* (Ellicott in I^hes. ii. 10). 
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position the members of each several portion of 
the Church, grouping them together nnder &l8e af- 
finities, and causing them to interfere with the 
work of their associates. Under the fairest gaises, 
with the pretext of uttering more faithful and impres- 
sive testimonies, and of accompUshing duties which 
seem to have been neglected, it carries men out of 
their appointed spheres to employ themselves in offi- 
cious, busy interference with the work of others. In , 
this way their own work and calling is neglected while 
that of those others is fatally confused and hindered. 
The task of each one should be accompUshed, and 
his testimony uttered, in his own place, with the full 
measure of his faculty and power, and should then 
be left by him, while it is overruled by the Lord and 
Head of the entire body, and by Him interwoven 
through those lines of movement which His wisdom 
has devised, into the general effect and consum- 
mation. But instead of taking this course, and 
thereby strengthening the Divine Fellowship in 
the conflict and services whereby it was meant to 
overcome the world, and, at length, exterminate 

Man's " departing from the right way," and his " trangressisg 
it,*^ which the Bible speaks of so constantly, is just, in other words, 
his yielding to the spirit of sectarianism. Instead of ruling his own 
will by that of the Head and Administrator of the Order in 
which he is placed, and submitting to the influences which 
impel him forward in his own appointed path, he suffers the 
selfish impulses which were the origin of the flrst apostasy to 
become predominant. The aggregate of those who take this 
course constitutes the " World." — See Note p. 79. 
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its evils — ^the world's narrow viewSi and its base 
competitions have been adopted ; its methods have 
been sanctioned, and its spirit has been encouraged 
and fortified. The Church has descended from 
its rightfiil supremacy, into mere concession and 
subservience to those powers which it was meant to 
rule. And so it has brought contempt on its yoca- 
tion, and been reduced to that condition in which 
all its life-giving influence has been destroyed : the 
''salt of the earth" has lost its savour, and, in 
its vapid worthlessness it has indeed deserved to 
be trodden under foot of men '*• 

From that fEuthlessness, which craves for im- 
mediate results, and regards only the efficiency 
of things seen and temporal in obtaining them, 
these evil consequences have arisen'*. Moreover, this 



** Mofit of the commentators take this passage as if it had 
only an individual reference. But see Stier, Die Reden Jem^ in 
loc. (Matt. V. 10), where he shows, though hardly with sufficient 
explicitness, that it refers to the effects of the withdrawal of the 
life-giving Spirit from the Divine fellowship, when its framework 
and ordinances become unmeaning and offensive, and may well 
expect to be regarded with contempt. Of which condition 
the Jewish Church, when it came into close relations with the 
heathen world, was a conspicuous example. And so also was 
the Greek Church when Mahomet entered on his mission (see 
Neander, Hi^i. of Ch,, vol. v., 116, E. T. ; Gibbon's Decl. 
and Ihll, ^c, 47 c), to say nothing of examples nearer 
home. 

'• This is strikingly put in the words supposed to be addressed 
by Savonarola to Bomola when he recalls her back to Florence : 
"... But can man or woman choose duties P No more than they 

K 
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regard, and the practices enjoined by it, have been 
naturally attended by false views of those ordinances 
of worship which have been instituted in the sacred 
fellowship as channels and instruments of grace. 
The methods of their operation cannot be observed, 
and they therefore demand the same exercise of trust 
as that which is needed for the fulfilment of our 
divinely-ordered social constitution. 

But the faithlessness which has failed in the dis- 
chargee of its appointed duties, naturally also fiEuls 
in L ^hmJl IrustW aeeepte.ce of those ap- 
pointments, since such an acceptance requires an 
equal submission of the reason and the will to the 
heavenly testunonies which relate to things and move- 
ments that are far beyond our range. Hence sectarian 
division is always accompanied either by a disparage- 
ment, or by a superstitious perversion, of Church ordi- 
nances. Either cast aside in Sadducean unbelief, or 

can choose their birth-place, or their father and mother. Ton ara 
fleeing from the presence of God into the wilderness. . . . Ton are 
seeking some good other than the law you are bound to obey. But 
how will you find good ? It is not a thing of choice: it is a riyer 
that flows from the foot of the invisible Throne and flows by the 
path of obedience. . . . See how you are below the life of the 
believer who worships that Image in the glow of a common life 
with the lost multitude for whom that offering was made, and 
beholds the history of the world as the history of a great 
redemption, in which he is himself a fellow-worker in his own 
place and among his own people. If you held that faith, you 
would not be a wanderer, flying from suffering, and blindly 
seeking the good of a freedom which is lawlessness." — JSomola, 
pp. 32^—382. 
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exalted with undue mystery in Pharisaic superstitioni 
we find men constructing theories of those ordinances 
upon a principle of which the root is in fact want of 
trust in their Divine origin and administration. Here 
we find an explanation of that view which^ taking them 
out of the analogy of the Divine operations elsewhere, 
r^ards them as the charmed instruments of super- 
natural virtue, as well as of that other view which 
looks on them as empty rites and symbols that are 
kindred in their essence with common human institu- 
tions and memorials ". In both instances we have the 
existence of a tendency which naturally develops itself 
also in forms of self-willed association, and in the 
adoption or preference of methods by which im- 
mediate results can be obtained. 

And so again, along with this disparagement of 

'* " That lax, or superstitious, but in both cases irreyerent aud 
rationalizing, treatment of ordinances which is here ascribed to 
the sectarian spirit, and which is seen in the bodies who separate 
themaelyes on either side from those who are standing in their 
tme Church position, necessarily results from that mistrustful- 
ness of spirit which cannot occupy its assigned place and fill out 
its duties there in dependence on the Will which has ordained 
them. In its inability to trust, where it cannot trace the reason 
of that will, it degrades these ordinances into memorials and 
witnesses similar to those in common use amongst mankind. 
(See Socinus, JDe BaptUmo Aqtta and De Ccena Domini, Opera, 
Tol. i.). Or else it exalts them into the place of charms. (See 
authors, quoted by Bp. Hampden, Bampton Lectures, Lect.vii.)." 
And sometimes these two forms of error are curiously blended, 
as in the superstitious view of baptism which is taken by those 
who call themselves '* The Baptists." 

E 2 
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the Divine institntions, and with these attempts to 
, theorize upon them, on the principles of unbelief or 
superstition — all the manifestations of the sectarian 
spirit which we witness in the progress of our his- 
tory, betoken an utter unconsciousness of the minis- 
tries of those supernatural agents who have been 
moving to and fro throughout our world, ever 
since we were restored into the universe of the 
unfallen. 

This unconsciousness necessarily follows from that 
want of faith which is the great distinction of this 
spirit ; and it is farther confirmed and strengthened 
by those workings of it on which we have been dwell- 
ing. For only in the seasons and in the exercises 
where our life is truly blended with the Divine Order, 
where its form and movements are in harmonious 
keeping with those regions of creation that are yet 
unspoiled by evil — there only can our relations with 
higher beings, and with those who are beneath us too, 
be justly seen and reaHzed. So that, whoever does 
not duly occupy his place in the Church fellowship, and 
share in its appointed movements, fails to commune 
with and perceive, and at length becomes utterly un- 
conscious of, perhaps even denies, the unseen minis- 
tries that are going on around him^*. And so he 

■• This unconsciousness of the spiritual fellowship with whose 
seryices those of the Church are combined and blended, is a well- 
known distinction of the smaller sects into which Christendom, 
is divided. But it is hardly less distinctive of the Bomish 
system, as is seen when its perversion of the angelic ministry 
into the scheme of guardian angels is considered (See Peta- 
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loses the power and the inspiration which the know- 
ledge of their presence may commnnicate. In this 
manner have the narrowness and levity, and the 
vnlgar coarseness also, which are ever known as the 
unfailing attributes of the sectarian spirit, been in- 
creased and strengthened. They have first been in- 
fosed into it by the world, whose method and habits 
it is basely copying ; and they are necessarily con- 
finned by that unconsciousness of the " things 
eternal and unseen," which is the sure consequence 
of a removal from the only position where the evi- 
dence of them can be obtained. 

Our inspired interpreters of the course of human 
histoiy nmrk this unconsciousness of the living 
agencies which are around us, as well as the narrow 
reasonings on the Divine ordinances which also ac* 
company our failure in a truthful occupation of our 
assigned places in the supernatural dispensation — 
among the chief reasons of its inefficiency in working 
out the ejids of its establishment. Against the secta- 
rian spirit, accordingly, and its evil accompaniments, 
these prophetic witnesses vehemently protested'*. 

▼ius, De AngeliSf lib. ii., c. 7 ; Opera, vol. iii., Antwerp 1700.) 
For, instead of fixing the mind on the entire order with its various 
regions of service, blended and sometimes co-operating with our 
own, this notion, in the true sectarian spirit, limits the attention 
to only one section of this order, and one department of the 
services fulfilled in it. Cp. Bp. Horsley, Serm. on Dan, iv. 17. 
*• " There is one general cause of ruin which the prophet looks 
upon as comprehending all particular causes: 'My people -are 
in captivity or bondage, because they have no knowledge,^ The 
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And the application of their admonitions and their 
testimony with respect to the focts of later history, 
confirms the truth of their protest, and it vindicates 
their earnestness ; for it marks this spirit as one of the 
main reasons why we fail in realizing the blessings 
designed by those restoring, heaUng powers which 
have been instituted for our recovery. 

In perfect continuity its workings have been still 
prolonged onward jfrom the period which ends the 
inspired record. And still we see it busily active 
in the society which, in sadly ominous resemblance 
to that which the mspired history portrays, is found 
disorganized, brok»ld n^lry^L. ^u^ 
US. Mournful failures of the restoring scheme of 
mercy, the saddest frustration and defeat of the divine 
purposes for our well being, are everywhere beheld, 
while the glorious ideal with which we are encom- 
passed, the testimonies of the heavenly design which 

sensuality, the covetousness, the self-glorification, tlie practical 
disregard of right and wrong in their dealings with each other, 
are destroying all faculty of moral discernment, and making 
them hrutish and slavish. Their honourable men, and the mul- 
titude, become alike incapable of recognizing a law of truth and 
righteousness as governing themselves, and therefore in believing 
in a God of truth and righteousness who is the author and up- 
holder of that law. They do not know, they cannot understand | 
These are phrases occurring continually in the prophets to de- 
scribe the extinction of that perception in a nation which is the 
proper attribute of man, and the consequent triumph of all mere 
animal propensities, together with a resolute, deliberate selfish- 
ness which is not found among animals, but only among fallen 
spirits." — Maurice, Prophets and Kings of the O. T., p. 238. 
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are ever being uttered in the midst of us, condemn 
this evil spirit, and rebuke and cast shame on eveiy 
display of it. How emphatically are they doing this 
as they remind us of those nobler beings, our fellow 
citizens in the heavenly kingdom, with whom they 
bring us into intercourse, and whom they represent 
as ever hearkening, not to the suggestions of their 
own narrow experience, and finite understandmg, but 
to the commandments of the Supreme ! With faces 
veiled in confiding submission to His behests, as well 
as in adoration of His greatness, those beings come 
into His presence ; and thence they ever go forward 
in swift fulfilment of what He has enjoined, severely 
rebuking all amongst us who must always see the end 
of the activity or suffering required firom them, and 
consult their own reason in attaining it'®. 

* The chief disclosures of the unseen world, such as we find in 
the visions of Micaiah (1 Kings xxii.), of Isaiah (ch. yi.), and of 
Ezekiel (ch. i.), and in the Apocalypse of St. John, show that 
order and "functional service," as in '* a camp of living forces 
where authority is paramount," is the universal law of spiritual 
existence. With veiled faces, denoting 'Hhe absence of all wish 
to display their own attractions in spirits that are perfect, their 
willingness to go anywhere, and do any errands " of duty and 
love — the inhabitants of the unfallen world are represented in the 
works of their obedience to the will of God. And all who have 
entered into the spirit of these visions, or who are possessed by 
it, say humbly with the prophet, " Lord, send me." K any- 
where they see fields for effort, " where the harvest is great and 
the labourers are few," they do not encourage a self-willed 
impulse at once to rush forward into those fields, but they rather 
"pray the Lord of the harvest that He will send into it 
labourers " whom He Himself hath qualified and chosen. 
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But there is yet another mam characteristic of the 
heavenly economy which comes forth for our mstrac- 
tion, while we review those deviations from it which 
mark onr actual course from the beginning. Its 
intimate concern with what may be spoken of as the 
common secular facts of our existence, its mighty bear- 
ing upon these, is prominently developed as we observe 
how its virtue has been lost, and its purposes frustrated, 
when its separation from them has been attempted. 

We saw that, among its other purposes, it was 
mstituted for the purpose of pervading them vrith 
a Divine element, and of casting a Divine aspect 
over them; in a word, of enabling us to live a 
heavenly life, while we are occupied in our common 
duties and relations. All the developments of this 
life, its habits of reflection and modes of activity, are 
natural in the communities of the unfallen. God is 
before them in all their occupations. In the occu- 
pations of their homes, in the adminstration of those 
affairs which belong to their polities and kingdoms, 
in their commonest as well as in their loftiest pur- 
suits, they serve God day and night, as in a temple ; 
they are as priests moving in a sanctuary which 
He has built. And, as the very conception of the 
supernatural order in the midst of us implies, it was 
instituted that we might be imbued with the same 
spirit as theirs, and in fellowship with them practise 
the same habits. Hence, so far from casting dis- 
paragement on our common relations in our family 
and social character, it was meant to animate and 
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amendi to purify and ennoble them. We know these 
relations existed before man's apostasy the veiy same 
which they now are in the several forms of their de- 
velopment ; and that the duties pertaining to them 
would have been fulfilled by us if we had abode as we 
were created, just as they are now fulfilled by those who 
have not shared in our transgression. And we may say 
that one of the main objects of those institutions and 
ordinances, which some would separate from them 
and set in opposition to them, is just this — that such 
habits of activity may be again renewed in us ; that 
all our works, the assumption of every character, 
the discharge of every relation that appertains to our 
humanity, may be carried forward in the temper and 
on the principles which become all the members of 
the fEunily of God ^\ 

'* As the typal iUustration of Scripture usage in this instance 
we may take St. Paul's, " I beseech you therefore, brethren, by 
the mercies of God, that ye present yourselves a living sacrifice " 
(Bom. xii. 1). Here the profouudest views of our place in the 
Divine economy, and of the wisdom of God in its structure and 
administration, are brought to bear on the commonest duties of 
an ordinary life, such as those wliich tlie Apostle enumerates in 
the sentences following that alTectionate appeal. It is in just the 
same spirit that St. Peter brings the most solemn consciousness 
of our place in the Divine system as an urgent motive for the 
discharge of similar requirements. He says, '* The end of all 
things (in the earthly aspects wherein tliey present themselves 
before you) is at hand. Be ye therefore sober, and watch unto 
prayer. And above all tilings, have fervent charity among your- 
selves Use hospitality one to anotlier without grudging. 

As every man hath received the gift, even so minister the same 
one to another, as good stewards of the manifold grace of God." 
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Every part of the supematiiral order is therefore 
utterly misconceived when, under whatevOT pretext 
of reverence, its holiness is so falsely thought of 
that it is set apart from our common life, and used 
in any way for the degradation, or even the dis- 
paragement of common duties and relationships. 
From the nature of the restoring dispensation 
this is evident; and the fact is deeply impressed 
on our attention by the inspired record and in- 
terpretation of our history jfrom the first page of 
it. We find the simplest duties required of man 
in his supernatural relations ; the ordinances of his 
Church fellowship are connected with those of his 
domestic life, with the discharge of his social obliga- 
tions in his immediate neighbourhood, and in the 
wider sphere of his political community ". Of this 

" This was seen in the union of the family with the Church life 
of the patriarchs ; and it was seen still more plainly in the de- 
tailed interweaving of the civil polity with the religious institu- 
tions of the Mosaic order. It has heen shown in detail that 
those statutory portions of the Pentateuch, which are now 
generally passed over as obsolete and useless, would well repay 
the careful study of statesmen and legislators in relation to the 
existing emergencies of society, and that they grow essentially and 
organically out of the Divine revelations of the unseen world and 
of our duties with respect to it. (Drew's Scripture Studies, c. vi., 
and Appendix, Note III. Craig's Jewish Beligian and Folity^ 
Edinb., 1848.) We may add that in those sure prospects of the 
future on which the hopes of earnest men are fixed, the es- 
tablishment of a kingdom ruled according to these principles is 
the main object of their expectations. They believe'that nothing 
is opened out in the prophetic word more certainly than the 
fact that, with its religious lessons, such a kingdpm will yet 
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fact the Patriarchal and the Mosaic ordinances fiir- 
nish the most emphatic testimonies. We find the same 
testimonies in the language in which the prophetic 
witness was conveyed; and we find them given 
still more emphatically, in the example and the pre- 
cepts of Him, in Whose life and teaching the law 
and the prophets were fulfilled. 

And that which is thus so authoritatively taught 
apon the subject is brought out by the consequences 
of the neglect of such injunctions. Here, especially, 
our deviations from the divinely-instituted order of 
our being have shown the wisdom and benignity of 
its provisions, and urged them most impressively on 
our attention. 

For we see that those habits of thought and feeling 
which the fellowship of the Divine Order in our world, 
its witnesses and services, are intended to awaken, 
have no proper sphere for their development when they 
have been separated from our common duties and 
relatiQnships. They consequently become narrow and 
rigorous, they are distorted and enfeebled through 
the want of fitting occasions, and of a suitable sphere 
for their growth and their invigoration. Moreover 
the unity of the character and life is broken when 
these two spheres of their development have been 
separated from each other. And a demeanour which 
is felt to be fictitious and assumed, one which then 

exemplify the true laws of personal and social life, and that so 
all '' families and nations " will thus be indeed *' blessed," and 
in and by the nation which was called and chosen for that end. 
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presents the man in every exhibition of himself as 
utterly milike what he is on that which he calls 
common ground, is seen when he passes into the 
supernatural enclosure. There is then a manifest 
change in his modes of thought, in his speech and 
his demeanour, which will be such that his whole 
condition in relation to that in which he is ordinarily 
found is felt to be unnatural* While, again, in his 
other sphere, there is as marked and prominent a 
want of that power and nobleness, of that elevation, 
and refinement, and tenderness, which should always 
be seen on him as one who has been redeemed into 
the family of God. The associations in which he 
is there combined with others are degraded; the 
only influence which is effective for the purification 
of families and neighbourhoods and kingdoms is 
unemployed ; the corruptions, and impurities, and the 
tyrannical selfishness, which are originated by the 
intercourse of man with man, remain untouched by the 
only power that can counteract and overcome them. 
And how sad the effects of this neglect of the 
Church's proper work has been, we learn in the 
pages of history, from the earliest of them down 
to the record which describes our doings in this 
present generation. The world's spirit and temper, 
its estimate of the ends and uses of our existence, 
and its methods of fulfilling them, become more and 
more debased through one period after another, till 
we see nation after nation festering into those carcases 
around which the eagles of wrath and retribution 
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liave been gathered '^ Ancient and honourable 
kingdoms have been cast down from their high 
places because the Divine Agency has not done, or 
even recognized, the work which it was set to do among 
them. All the while, too, the Church has itself 
become cramped and narrowed; it has been filled 
with beings who have seemed to haunt, rather than 
live within its sacred precincts, and who, in their 
cold, or in their grim and ghastly formaHsm, have 
well justified the scorn with which the world has re- 
taliated their accusations of its baseness^. 

And consequences still worse have arisen from the 
separation of which we are now speaking. For, while 
the man remains in either of those two spheres which 
he has parted asunder, he feels anger and jealousy 
at the intrusion of suggestions from the other. In 
the lower of them, among the common works of life, 

•• " Whcreaoever the carcase is, there will the eagles (deroC) 
be gathered together" (Matt. xxiv. 28). As Ahp. Trench has 
remarked, in his book On Proverbs, — " All history is a com- 
ment on these words. Wherever there is a church or a people 
abandoned by The Spirit of Life, and so a carcase, tainting the 
atmosphere of God's moral world, around it assemble the minis- 
ters and messengers of Divine justice, the eagles (or vultures 
more strictly, for the true eagle does not feed on aught but what 
itself has slain), the scavengers of God's moral world ; scenting 
out as by a mysterious instinct the prey from afar, and charged 
to remove presently the offence out of the way." 

** ** We turn from the bas-reliefs and the sculptures, and coins 
of ancient art, and open an illuminated codex — choice treasure of 

a monkish library. At the head of homilies and prayers 

we find the veritable effigy of the canonized zealot, abbot or 
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* 

and in its vulgar contests, he is disturbed by, if he 
does not actively resent, any interference from what 
he acknowledges to be the superior region. And so, 
again, while he is there, he feels as if its holiness 
were profaned, and its high dignity assailed, when it 
is in any way blended with, or even when it is ap- 
proached by, the circumstances of that other sphere 
of his existence, which he looks upon as distinctively 
human and mundane. 

Now both these forms of jealousy, but especiaUy 
the latter, have often, and at first under the sinceitest 

brother — a Dominic or a Fouquet. How delicate was the 
bodily frame and outward texture of the man ! The soft contour 
bespeaks physical and mental laxity ; yet is there, too, in the 
mobile features an indication of that resolution which excitement 
may give, if not that which animal courage imparts. An abject 
habit of soul, together with a boundless insolence ; an usage of 
submission to every tyranny, and an arrogance that would crush 
a world when provoked, meet in the tortuous brows. Under 
how many impenetrable coverings are the secrets of that heart 
concealed, if we are to judge by the wily closing of the lips, 
and the wrinkled temples ! The face, taken at a glance, is the 
very pattern of penitence and ecstasy ; but to look at it again is 
to find it wanting in the traces of every human affection. The 
man, beside that his occupations have not been of the sort that 
give vigour to the animal system, and cheerful alacrity to the 
mind, has no kindly relationships, no natural cares, no mild 
hopes ; he is not social, not domestic ; but, in the place of all 
genuine impulses, harbours the rancid desires of a suppressed 
concupiscence. Who could imagine him to be husband, or 
father, or friend, or neighbour, or citizen, or patriot ? Hover 
where it may, this is an alien spirit, foreign to whatever is 
human ; at home only in the world of ghastly excitements ; — it 
haunts earth, not dwells in it." Fanaticism, Sect. vi. 
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pretexts, assnmed the aspect of rancorous malignity. 
In £ftcty it is in this veiy manner that the worst 
passions of onr nature have found their most shame- 
fdl outlets and expressions. The bitterest scorn and 
the most destructive fdry, fanaticism in the darkest 
guises that are ever worn by it, and in its most terrific 
deeds, have all arisen from forgetting that the two 
regions of our earthly life were meant to be 
blended in perfect unity with one another, while 
purifying, ennobhng mfluences were flowing from the 
higher of them into the inferior. 

That angiy restlessness which has been produced 
by the interference of spiritual authority, and the 
cruel vengeance wherein it has been manifested, and 
which casts such a lurid and sanguinary aspect over 
so many pages of man's history — have been the con- 
sequences of this unauthorized disseverance '^ And 

** It has been justlj remarked, that " if false religion be a bad 
instigator of the malignant passions of a people, atheism is a 
worse; and that the fanaticism of impiety should be dreaded 
even more than that of superstition." And under this " fanati. 
cism of impiety,*' as seen in " the philosophers who have con- 
sidered all religions as equally false, and in the magistrates who 
look upon them as equally useful," we may class many persecu- 
tions which have been ascribed to spiritual intolerance. They 
haye, in fact, been the work of men who were utterly destitute 
of religious zeal and earnestness. We have an erample of such 
men in the case of Herod, who ** after he had killed James " did 
then, — not because of any religious conviction of his own, — ^but 
' because he saw it pleased the Jews^^ proceed further to take 
Peter also." See John Foster's Lectures^ vol. ii., p. 232. 



i 
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we are marking the effects of the same error» 
wherever we see the churchman's spiteful retaliation 
of the scorn and hostility that have assailed him. 
Against it, and in vehement condemnation of its 
sad results, the prophetic testimony is most em- 
phatically uttered. The severest denunciations have 
been launched against the icy formalism, the con- 
strained unnatural religiousness, and the sancti- 
monious hypocrisy, as well as against the rancorous 
fanaticism, of men who have taken their place in 
the church fellowship, and celebrated its ordinances 
with these false views of the holiness of the ground 
they were moving on, and of the exercises in which 
they were engaged. It was to this cause that the 
prophets ascribed the tyrannical oppression, and the 
jealous haughtiness of the corrupted priesthood ; and 
thus also they explained the degradation and slavery 
of kingdoms, their social impurities and wrongs. 
While, on the other hand, they always connect 
national honour and prosperity, and the pure estate 
of all sacred institutions, with the true union of our 
celestial and our secular relations. Moreover, in 
their biographies of men who served their generation 
according to the will of God, those inspired teachers 
have further shown that, in a due regard to the sacred 
aspect of our earthly occupations, as well as in an 
earnest acknowledgment of the supremacy and exclu- 
siveness of the supernatural order, and a constant re- 
ference through its framework and its agencies to its 
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appointed ends — ^those lives were meant to be]^the 
guides and patterns of onr own'*. 

Thns do the inspired interpreters of human history 
nnfold the trae nature of the connexion which exists 
between the Church, its mstitutions and its ser- 
vices, and those abori^al relations of life> with the 
employments appertaining to them, which would 

** Wdl worthy of obgervation is the fact that the inspired pre- 
dictioiiB of the time when "the knowledge of the Lord shall 
cover the earth, as the waters cover the sea/' represent it as 
a pcbriod of social order, of abundance and prosperity. In the 
prophetic delineations of that period, we see just dealing between 
man and man, and an equitable distribution of material wealth; 
all the circumstances of human life being purified and ennobled by a 
true oonsciousnete of its heavenly relations. How unlike are such 
prospects to the unreal fantastic expectations of " the reign of 
SaintSy*' as they are popularly delineated ! Nor are they less 
dissimilar to the '* good time coming " of mere secular anticipa- 
tion, wluch shuts out all heavenly light and glory from the pros- 
perous, well-ordered scenes it dwells upon. Again in perfect ac- 
eordance with such views of a weU-conditioned social life are those 
individual types of moral excellence which the prophets have 
brought forward. In every instance they are supplied by men 
who were living actively in the world, and earnestly struggling 
in its toil and conflicts. " Enoch walked with God, and had 
sons and daughters; Abraham had great possessions; Joseph 
governed Egypt ; Moses was king in Jeshurun ; Jeremiah 
dwelt in a royal court ; Daniel was third ruler in the kingdom of 
Babylon; Nehemiah was prince and governor in Jerusalem." 
Yeiy little resemblance can we see between these men and the 
grim unearthly saints of sectarian biographers, whether Romish 
or Puritan. And how high were they above the world's ideal, 
even in its loftiest conceptions of chivalrous excellence, having 
all the strength, wisdom, nobleness which it admires, with the 
light of heaven too shining through them and upon them ! 

L 
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have still devolved on man if he had not failed 
in his allegiance. They explain how the super- 
natural economy was meant to purify these duties 
and connexions, and to ennoble them ; to guide and 
strengthen man in all the work which is required 
from him. They show us the true antagonism between 
the Church and the World; and that the one is 
hostile only to that evil spirit in the other which would 
fasten the affections of its votaries on transitory and 
corrupting, on unlawful and unseemly things, bring- 
ing them under the power of the ** lust of the flesh, 
and the lust of the eye, and the pride of life.'* 

In that Divine commentary on man's progress 
which is given in the sacred record, we see the true 
form and actual purpose of the restoring dispen- 
sation in this part and aspect of it, and here also we 
are reminded of another of the laws of its effective 
healthful operation. And along with the mediate and 
instrumental character of all the supernatural insti- 
tutions; as, again, with their design to employ and 
train us in that functional service which is incum- 
bent on every member of the Divine kingdom — this 
perfect blending of the heavenly dispensation with 
the sphere of our common life, has ever been re- 
cognized by all who have looked with a clear and 
single eye on the heavenly economy, and who have 
considerately regarded its origin and its purposes. 

And we know that both in the line of which the 
jsacred history is the record, and far beyond its 
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liiooits '^ many such men have lived in the full use of 
these provisions for our welfare, and have entered 
into all the blessedness they were intended to com- 
municate. Wherever any have failed in doing this, 
it has been through a wilful disregard of the true 
form of the restoring economy, and of its essential 
laws, and because they have guiltily yielded to the 
sluggish tendencies of our evil nature, to its narrow- 
ness and its self-will. Thus has it come to pass 
that here, as in other worlds, the actual embodiment 
of the Divine purposes, their visible disclosure, has 

" The joyful words of the Apostle, " Is He the God of the 
Jews only? Is He not also of the Gentiles? Yes, of the 
Gentiles also," have, it has been truly said, " a new meaning for 
us. And this new application the Apostle himself may be re- 
g^aided as having taught us where he says, ' when the Gen- 
tiles which have not the law, do by nature the things contained 
in the law, these not having the law, are a law unto themselves/ 
There have been many schoolmasters to bring men unto Christ, 
and not the law of Moses only. Ecclesiastical history enlarges 
its borders to take in the preparations for the Gospel, the an- 
ticipations of it, the parallels with it, collecting the scattered 
gleams of truth which may have revealed themselves even to 
single individuals in remote ages and countries. We are no 
longer interested in making out a case against the heathen 
religions in the spirit of party." Yes, unless, indeed, " we are 
determined to adopt the Pelagianism which affirms that the good 
which was in these men had its root in human nature existing apart 
from God, and not in the teachings and impulses of the Divine 
Word," we shaU acknowledge with the prophet " that their way 
was not in themselves : it is not in (any) man that walketh to 
direct his steps ;" and with St. James, that ** every good gift, and 
every perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from the Father 
of lights." Op. Keble's Fralectiones Academica^ pp. 809, 810. 

L 2 
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fallen far below their genniiie idea and design, and 
that the thoughtful provision for human welfeure, the 
grace, and wisdom, and the power which they mani- 
fest, have been frustrated through the fsdlure of man's 
efforts in their fulfilment. Nay, in many cases, worse 
than this has followed. And in the confusion and 
darkness, and in the abject degradation which his 
neglect of these Divine provisions, and their perver- 
sion have occasioned, they have often been hidden 
from his view ; and, in sad unconsciousness of them, 
their very existence has been denied by him. 

Nevertheless, they abide in their heavenly perfec- 
tion untouched by these denials ; the Divine Order, as 
it is here amongst us in its earthly manifestation, still 
continues, all its sanctions and institutions being as 
impressive as when it was first established". Spring- 

" Wo cannot doubt that the type or conception which the 
Infinite mind purposed to embody in our creation, will, in its 
several parts, and in its entireness, be perfectly realized, although 
innumerable spirits, meant to form part of it, shall fall away in 
hopeless separation. So the prophet was taught in his vision oi 
the " potter's work " ( Jerem. xviii.) . See Maurice, Prophets and 
Kings of the O. T., p. 402. And the completion of that purpose 
was indicated in the '' sealing of the 144,000/' and in the uprising 
of the city, " which lieth four square, with its twelve foundations 
and its twelve gates " (Rev. vii. and xxi.). We may see how 
this prospect vindicates the truth and earnestness of those who 
are possessed by the thought of the immutability of Gtod's 
decrees, while yet it utterly condemns them in attributing 
" respect of persons," or individual partiality (irpocr(iMroXi7^ta),to 
Him, in opposition to the express declarations of St. Paul upon 
this subject (Rom. ii. 11. Eph. vi. 9. Col. iii. 26). Everyplace 
will be filled up in the heavenly assembly, and every region of 
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ing up from the eternal world, bnilt into the ancient 
framework of the universe, and organized by God 
Himself, its original vitality constantly pervades 
it. Now, as ever, its institutions and agencies are 
channels of that pure water of life which proceedeth 
from the Throne. In place of being impaired 
by man's denials and contradictions, and by his 
neglect of them, they have been brought into clearer, 
fuller development. They have become more im- 
pressive with the lapse of time, as the history of 
his conformity with them, or of his opposition, 
has been lengthened ; and as the admonitions ever 
flowing from that history have been confirmed'^. 

the heayenly Jemsalem will be occupied, notwithstandiDg the 
resistance of individual wills, and of entire commumties (Kev. ' 
xtI. 19; xxi. 26). Enough is and will be done for all men; 
and if their part be lefb undone, they must fall awaj to make 
room for others, themselves abiding, hopelessly as it would seem, 
beyond the limits of the Koo-fios, in the " outer darkness " which 
we are told will for ever gather round it. 

** In connexion with these remarks we may recall the me- 
morable words of Lord Bacon, De Augmen, Sclent., lib. i. : 
'^Antiquitas earn meretur reverentiam, ut homines aliquamdiu 
gradum sistere, et supra earn stare debeant, atque undequaque cir- 
cnmspicere quae sit via optima. . . . Sane ut verum dicamus, 
' Antiquitas sseculi juventus mundi.* Nostra profecto sunt 
antiqua tempera cum mundus jam senuerit ; non ea qusB com- 
putantur ordine retrograde initium sumendo a sseculo nostro." 
The present age is the maturity of man's existence ; and now 
from the immense " body of precedents '' in his view, he can 
gather inferences which may have all the force of supernatural 
manifestations. These were needed in the infancy of his being, 
when his accumulation of facts was small, and the conclusions 
drawn from them were proportionately uniniluential. From 
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Such are the mferences which arise from our 
comparison of the remedial dispensation with the 
course of human progress. Our deviations from the 
Divine Order of our being, with the miseries which 
have arisen from our neglect of it, have brought out 
more clearly its nature and intention. And besides 
gi^g tU, iBfomation. they also s^mon m, wiU. 
an emphasis continually heightening, to accept its 
provisions, and obey its instructions for our welfare, 
that so we may enter into the blessedness which it 
was intended to bestow on us. 

this point of view we may see the course which has really been 
taken in the *' education of the world;" the true nature of our 
dependance on antiquity is understood ; and we may even obtain 
a Christian interpretation of Auguste Comte*s JPhilosophy, and see 
the genuine meaning of the three successive stages (Theological, 
Metaphysical, and Positive), through which, as he says, the 
human mind has passed by a natural law in its contemplations 
on the subjects brought before it. 



CHAPTER IV. 



FULFILMENT OF THE DIVINE ORDEB : ITS METHOD 

AND RESULTS. 

We find both these commnnications of knowledge 
and of admonition, impressively conveyed by our 
survey of man's progress. Not only does it give a 
dearer insight into the nature of the institutions es- 
tablished for onr recovery, it also assists us in contend- 
ing with the dispositions by which their purposes 
have been frustrated. And thus, indeed, has man 
always been enUghtened and aided throughout the 
course we have been reviewing. These helps to his 
welfare and his progress were suppUed to him while 
he was still destitute of the teachings of experience. 
We see that by special agencies his reason was then 
informed, and his will strengthened, that he might 
receive all the blessedness which the remedial dis- 
pensation was estabUshed to secure for him. 

These advantages were directly communicated 
in the earUer stages of our history through the per- 
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sonal ministrations of Him Who shaped onr earthly 
economy into its existing form, and by Whom it has 
been constantly administered ^ Through immediate 
intercourse with members of the prophetic order, 
and in pubUc declarations of His mind and will, 
He kept clearly in man's view the nature of the 
remedi&l dispensation, with the true character of its 
laws and agencies, and He admonished him against 
those tendencies by which its designs might be 
frustrated. For this end He openly manifested 
Himself through many generations at those criti- 
cal movements of our history which have been 
described in the sacred record^. And the same 
work was also carried forward by Him in events 
occurring far apart from that particular line of which 
the history has been written by men who were in- 
spired for this purpose. Thus have our relations 
with the invisible world and the laws of our im- 
mortal life, always been impressively set forth before 
the apprehensions of every one who was willing to 

' See note, p. 66^ and comp. Jonathan Edwards' Hist, of 
Bedemptiony Works, vol. i., p. 536. 

' In this view, there is remarkable emphasis in the expressions 
(Ps. xcviii. 2. Isaiah lii. 10) " Jehovah," i. e. The Eternal Son, 
in the discharge of His mediatorial office, " hath made knowi{ 
(3P^T^J hath shown and explained, not simply declared: see G^sen. 

in voc.) His salvation ;*' " He hath made bare His holy arm in 
the eyes of all the nations.*' In other words, the nature of the 
remedial dispensation, as well as His personal administration of 
it, has been so disclosed by Him that it has been as distinctly 
seen by those who witnessed such disclosures, as it is now seen 
by us in our survey of their history. 
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be instracted. They were seen in those special mani- 
festations of the Divine Order which were vouchsafed 
with this view when the Mediator signally interposed 
in the affairs of states and famiUes ; and still more 
impressively have they been revealed in those mi- 
raculous ** signs and wonders" which most signally 
marked His presence and His agency. Openings were 
then made into the unseen^ and glimpses through the 
veil of sense were given, that so man might look 
with undimmed vision upon the purposes of the 
revealed economy, and the requirements of the 
order into which it had restored him, and that he 
might recognize the perfect unity of those spheres 
of being which he was naturally prompted to regard 
as distinct and separate from one another '. 

' This nfftiificant use of miracles in calling attention to the 
fact of the divine working, and to the nature and laws which 
the revelation has already made known, is distinctly expressed 
in the words />^M, i^B^^i (s^^ Gesen. in voc.), of the Old Tes- 
tament, as weU as in the arnjudov of the New. And in this 
view, rather than as mere attestations and proofs of revealed 
truths, have they mainly heen regarded by the profoundest 
thinkers, though some may have occasionally used language 
respecting them from which other conclusions might he drawn. 
Thus, «.y., Augustine says, "Quapropter Deus qui fecit visi- 
bilia, ccdlum et terram, non dedignatur facere vfsibiKa miracula 
in ccelo et terra, quibus ad se invisihilem colendum excitet 
anitnum adhuc vUildlibus deditum *' (JDe Oiv. Dei, x. 13). And 
Bishop Butler remarks (Analog, part ii., c. 2), that " when 
we take in the consideration of religion .... we see distinct 
particular reasons for miracles to afford mankind instruc- 
tion additional to that of nature, and to attest the truth of it." 
Their use in these respects as "signs," is more striking when we 
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Thus, while the perversions and denials of the 
true form of our redeemed existence have increased, 
helps and influences of corresponding strength and 
efficaciousness for the clear manifestation of its sig- 
nificance, have also been supplied in every period of 
our history from the begmning. We may hence con- 
elude that at any season or epoch in man's past 
history, every individual, and every community also, 
which we then see in it, might have clearly appre* 
hended all the characteristics of their place in the 
divine economy, with the design of the institutions 
which it furnished for their welfare and the obliga- 
tions it made incumbent, and might thus have secured 
all the advantages which it was estabUshed to confer 
on them. 

Thus every man in those past generations, who 
looked thoughtfully around him, and cordially ac- 
cepted the helps that were suppUed to aid him in 
his contest with his narrow and sluggish dispo- 
sitions, might have said; — Here, in this position 
which I occupy, and into which I have been restored 

take account of their universal range, and observe how they 
stand implicated with all things visible and invisible with which 
man is connected and concerned. See Westcott On Miracles^ 
p. 8. (Cp. Drew's Reasons of Faiths p. 82, where a collateral 
use of this unirfersality of the Gospel miracles, as tokens of the 
veracity of the Evangelists, is, we believe for the first time, 
pointed out.) Nor were such works confined to that society of 
which we have the history in the sacred record. See Newman's 
Avians y p. 89 ; and comp. authorities quoted in Mozley's 
Bampton Lectures for 1865, Appendix , note 2, Lect. 1. 
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by the redeeming grace, as I was at first placed in 
it by the love, and wisdom, and power of the 
Father of my spirit — ^I am sharing in the Ufe and 
priyileges of the Divine Order in which His purposes 
have been embodied. Now and here I can com- 
mnne with Him in the Person of His Son,. Who has 
assumed my nature, and presented it to me afresh in 
its original perfection. Acknowledging my oneness 
with The Mediator, accepting His will and affections as 
my own, I find myself brought into the closest union 
with my fellow men in this earthly state. And, with 
them, I am also united to those unfiEiIlen commu- 
nities which are existing in the surrounding regions 
of creation, and which revelation has made known to 
me. Like those glorious bemgs, we, too, were created 
in the Divine image, and were meant to advance 
onwards in an endless progress towards infinite per- 
fection. Now, indeed, that image has, in our persons, 
been defiled and broken, and our progress has been 
hindered. And in this fact, and in certain consequent 
and ever-besetting tendencies towards evil of which 
we are continually conscious, we are distinguished 
from the larger number of our fellow sharers in 
existence, while yet we are holding our place securely 
in the midst of them. But then, for the removal of 
these disparagements of our existence, and in order 
that we may nevertheless advance with those pure 
and holy beings in their constant progress — an 
association, unknown in their communities, has been 
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established in addition to our fiamilies and king- 
doms *. 

It is here existing amongst us in this time 
and place, as it has existed from the beginning. 
And in its constitution, and its engagements, we 
are plainly reminded of the true order of our 
being, as we find by experience that all its in- 
fluences, its testimony and its services, are in fact 
effectual to help us in the discharge of those duties 
which have been appointed to fill the days of 
our course on earth, and prepare us for an entrance 
into those higher societies which stand above our 
own in the scale and order of existence. It is 
indeed true that the framework of this society has 

* In the writings of the Prophets, and in the Psalms, we find 
abundant proofs that the most elevated and affecting views of 
their spiritual position were attainable by men under the ancient 
dispensation. Gp. Perowne, On the Psalms, Introd, chap. iii. We 
see, too, that their highest forms of spiritual attainment were 
blended with the consciousness of their Church fellowship and 
obUgations (e. g., Ps. li. 18, 19; cxvi. 17 — 19), though these were 
also regarded in the subordinate and instrumental character (e.g., 
Ps. 1. 8 — 10 ; Isaiah i. 13 — 15). Unquestionably, we can find in 
patriarchal and Jewish times, men who were as enlightened and 
spiritually minded, and as conversant with large views of the Divine 
kingdom, as any who have lived in later times. Moreover, all 
our reasons for believing that Christ's ministrations were carried 
forward in the Gentile world, and that there also relics of the 
primaeval dispensation were extant (see preceding note, and note, 
p. 105), justify the conclusion that such spiritual life was there 
also attainable ; so that, in fact, there has been no scene or 
period where our imagined speaker might not have been found. 
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&llen &r below its purpose and ideal ; and I can see 
through what causes, in the sluggishness of our 
nature, and our self-will, and in the narrowness of 
our perceptions, its institutions have been thus muti- 
lated and corrupted, and have sometimes been made 
almost lifeless as we now behold them. Still its 
intention abides unchanged. And, even in its pre- 
sent form, it may become a source of vitality and 
strength to me, and to every one around me: it 
may bring us into direct communication with the 
very fountain of existence, and convey to us abun- 
dant supplies of knowledge and energy and power •. 
With this design, then, its agencies should be em- 
ployed by us. In our Church fellowship, through its 

' In view of those '' irregularities and disorders '* recorded in 
the History of the Jewish Church, which, " like valleys and pits 
in the wilderness, intervene between the great providences of 
God, and are lost to us while we contemplate the majestic 
snmmits of Moriah, Pisgah, or Zion, and the beacon-lights 
thereon kindled — who shall presume to say that, if a super- 
natural presence was then with the Israelites, that we, whatever 
be our misfortunes and our sins, have certainly forfeited the 
Gospel promises, or that a true faith cannot elicit from our 
ordinances, and appropriate in its fulness, those benefits which 
Christ originally lodged in them ? Who shall curse whom God 
has not cursed, drying up our Baptism, or tainting the manna 
of our Eucharist, making our Priests speechless, or breaking the 
staff of our Rulers ?" Newman's Lect, on Prqph. Office of the 
Chmrehy p. 406. Never can the Divine Society have ceased to 
be effective as a supernatural channel of grace, '' nisi forte plus 
contra ecclesiam valuit homo peccans, quam pro ecclesia Deus 
jurans." August. Coll. Carihag. Cp. Neander's Church Huiory 
passim, and Maitland's Ustays on the Dark Agei. 
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sacrifices and prayers, and through its commmii- 
cations of help and counsel, heavenly life may flow 
into our spirits, and we may be raised into an ever- 
heightening conformity with the true exemplar of 
our being. The selfish isolating tendencies which 
have marred our true existence, may be neutralized 
by its means, and thus we may be qualified to main- 
tain the life, and discharge the services which belong 
to our place and calling, and which have been pre- 
pared and ordained that we should walk in them. — 

With such thoughts as these might any one whose 
eyes were clearly opened, whose will and affections 
were unspoiled by worldly influences, and who more- 
over was watchful against the ever-besetting ten- 
dencies of his corrupt nature — have entered into 
the full meaning and intention of the institutions 
which surrounded him, and have used them in 
furthering his highest welfare and advancement. — 
And so also might any community which retained 
the sacred institutions in the midst of it, have been, 
in like maimer, informed, purified and ennobled by 
their influence, and have thus worthily occupied its 
place amidst the ^^principalities and powers, the 
thrones and dominions," with which it has been 
formally and actually associated. 

For we have seen that this end was also con- 
templated by the remedial dispensation. All the 
families and provinces, and all the nations of earth 
were meant to take their places in the general con- 
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stitation of the Divine Order, along with the same 
commnnities in the worlds of the nnfallen. And for 
this purpose, as well as for the restoration of indi- 
vidual spirits, was the Church established in the 
midst of them. When their members have been 
mindful of its testimony, and submissive to its re- 
quirements, and when they have cordially received the 
influences conveyed by it, they might claim in their 
associated character, and for the community formed 
by them, the distinction of existing as an integral 
and true portion of the Universal Realm, and thus 
might enter on the highest privileges which have 
))een bestowed on them*. Their Church association 
would first bring them into fellowship with all other 
communities which have been similarly constituted 
upon earth; then it would unite them with those 
which are dwelling in the intermediate world, and 
afterwards with the households and kingdoms which 
are still abiding in their original condition. The 
dedicated places and hallowed periods of its as- 
semblage would emphatically announce to them the 
supremacy of God over all space and time ; and so, 
too, the consecration of the men who ministered in 
its congregations, would declare their own conse- 
cration to His service, and remind them of those 
obligations which have been laid on them in all their 
relations and capacities. In its worship and services, 
and especially in its eucharistic sacrifice, they would 

• See note, p. 64, and compare Appendix, note A. 
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be led to acknowledge those obligations, and to ob- 
tain help in their fulfilment.' Thus wonld they be 
moved and quickened whenever they came miitedly 
into the presence of God, and on ground which He 
had hallowed. Recognizing Him in the person of 
His Son, as the centre of their fellowship and the 
bond of their union with every other community 
amongst the unfallen and redeemed, they would have 
truly occupied their place amongst those societies 

' The principle of our Eucharistic service, viz., that the 
worshipper being one with Christ, " incorporate in Him," 
" offers and presents himself a living sacrifice," is found in all 
sacrificial offerings, where they have not been perverted into 
mere instruments for appeasing a cruel and vindictive power. 
It was expressed (Freeman's Principles of Dit), Serv,^ voL ii. 
pt. 2, chap. i. sect. 10) in the burnt offerings which, quite inde- 
pendent of the Mosaic ritual (Johnstone's Israel ujter the Meshy 
chap, v.), can be traced far back, even to the beginning of tho 
world; in the sacrifice of the Passover (see Freeman, uhi sup., pp. 
135 — 140) ; and it may also be found in aU the heathen religions 
where they have not been depraved into the service and adom- 
tion of infernal powers. See passages from Ernst von Lasaolx, 
in Abp. Thomson's Bampt. Led., p. 251. The offerer typified in his 
oblations his sympathy with, nay, his participation in, that self- 
sacrifice of God whereby man's redeemed position has been 
secured to him ; and such an act, with such an expression con<- 
tained in it, was necessarily accompanied by thankfulness and 
adoration. In other words, a Eucharistic character essentiaUy 
attached to every sacrifice whenever it was thoughtfully celebrated. 
And this service would necessarily become the distinctive feature 
of all united worship wherever it was acceptably presented, as it 
ever has been in the Liturgies of the ancient Churches of Christen- 
dom (Renaudot's Lit, Orient. Coll. passim); and as it isunques^ 
tionably the distinctive feature of our own (Freeman, ubi sup.f 
chap. iv.). 
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in the regions around them which are nnvisited by evil, 
and they would have shared in the perfect conformity 
of those societies, to a Diyine order of their being. 

Thus, in the Church, and through its agencies, 
they would have entered on their true place among 
the celestial communities. And having been there, 
unitedly and in each other's presence, pledged 
to render the services ordained for them, each one, 
in his own " vocation and ministry," would have 
then immediately entered on his work — first for the 
welfSEure of those with whom he was immediately 
connected, and afterwards on behalf of the whole body 
which was represented in each one of their assem- 
blages. Through the animation and power of that life 
which they were sharing with the whole race of the 
unfEdlen and redeemed, and which was derived from 
the source of life through ilieir consecrated agencies, 
their Church society itself would first have been 
enlarged and perfected. Ministrations of counsel 
and of sympathy would have been interchanged 
amongst them ; they would have mutually im- 
parted the treasures of their knowledge and in- 
sight, and have striven together in constant efforts 
to resist the errors and corruptions which were 
ever gathering round the institutions in the midst 
of them ; and so they would have carried out and have 
fulfilled the primary ends for which they had been 
constituted. 

Then, from the same source, they would also have 
been quickened and guided in the discharge of their 

M 
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obligations throughout all the forms of union in 
which they had been connected in their family and 
civic and national relations. They would have 
carried the principles of their divine life into all 
the common acts and secular associations which 
belonged to their united character. The true free- 
dom and the genuine welfare of every member of 
their community, his training and advancement, 
would have been promoted by their agency. They 
would also have employed themselves in guiding and 
helping, and in interceding for, those by whom our 
relations to the invisible sphere of being had 
been forgotten or neglected, and who, in their 
attachment to transient and sensual things, to 
** the lusts of the flesh, and the lusts of the eye, 
and the pride of life," constituted the ** world" 
of that place and period where their society had 
been established. Against the levity and vices of 
that world, against its disorder and pollutions, they 
would have been engaged in constant protest and 
contention. They would also have striven to neu- 
tralize the corruptions and to alleviate the sorrows 
which its low degraded modes of thought and 
feeling had originated. In this maimer would they 
have developed in their own locality and neighbour- 
hood the life which they had received through 
divinely instituted channels from above, and which 
they were sharing with the entire Church society of 
which they formed a part, and which was repre- 
sented in their assemblage. And so, in all other 
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regions of their life, in the highest and most enlarged 
of its developments, might this commnnity have 
been raised into accordance with the loftiest character 
which, as one of the societies existing in a restored 
world, might have been rightfolly ascribed to it*. 

In this manner might every one of those com- 
mmiities which we have seen in our long survey, 
have reaUzed its actual position, and have been con- 
formed to the Divinely constituted Order into which it 
was incorporated. And that which might have been 
so realized in any one of the generations which are 
past and gone, may now be equally and immediately 

' It was in view of such a condition of things that Hooker 
declared " the Church and the Commonweal to be personaUj one 
society, which society is termed a Commonweal, as it liveth 
under whatsoever form of secular law and regiment, a Church as 
it liveth under the spiritual law of Christ." With the same 
view Arnold {Lifey p. 39) meditated his great work " on Chris- 
tian politics, for the application of the Gospel to the state of 
man as a citizen, in which,*' he says, " the whole question 
of a religious establishment and the education proper for 
Christian members of a Christian commonwealth, would na- 
turally find a place." '' In a Christian commonwealth," 
says Edmund Burke, ''the Church and the State are one 
and the same thing, being different integral parts of the 
same whole. Beligion is so far from being out of the pro- 
vince or duty of a Christian magistrate, that it is, and it 
ought to be not only his care, but the principal thing in his 
care, because it is one of the great bonds of human society, 
and its object the supreme good — the ultimate end and object 
of man himself." And the same view has evidently possessed 
the mind of the most learned and philosophic statesman of our 
time, as may be seen in every chapter of his work On the SMe 
in Us relatUms to the Church, 

M 2 
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realized in onr circnmstances in these present days. 
This vision of the divine Ufe of men and nations 
may — and, as soon as we fulfil the conditions of its 
existence, it will — ^be perfectly fdlfilled and beheld 
amongst ourselves. 

For still, as pure and strong, and as fall of life, 
as on the day when they were first established, all 
the institutions and agencies of the remedial dis- 
pensation are yet amongst ns, combined and 
blended with that aboriginal order of our ex- 
istence which is common to man and the com- 
munities surrounding him^ And if we wiU now 

* Our impressions of that living freshness in which the Church 
institutions are existing in the midst of us have been weakened 
by the manner in which some have distinguished between 
the visible and invisible societies, as if the former, through its 
corruptions and disorders, stood wholly separated from the other. 
It seems that similar misconceptions had been produced by the 
language of some CathoHc writers during the prevalence of the 
Donatist schism ; and its adherents consequently accused them 
of ''making two churches, one that which now has evil men 
mixed with it ; the other, that which, after the resurrection, will 
be wholly pure, as if they who were to reign with Christ in 
glory were not the selfsame saints who now for His sake bear 
with the wicked with whom they are in external conjunction." 
Now this elicited from Augustine the memorable declaration, 
" that they (i. e. the Catholic and orthodox party) never in- 
tended to affirm that the Church of Christ, which now has evil 
men commingled with it (in its visible manifestation upon 
earth), is distinct from the Church above in which no evil is 
found ; but that what they meant was that the selfsame Church, 
the one holy Church, exists imder different conditions, according 
as we view it as here upon earth, or above in heaven. Here it 
has an admixture of evil men ; there it has not : just as it may 
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clearly regard their essential purposes^ and snbmis- 
sively accept onr place amongst them, and com- 
prehensively realize the connections in which they 
stand with the common forms of our existence — 
their ends may be immediately recognized by ns 
and folfilled. The Divine Economy would then 
speedily show its efficiency in that purification and 
ennoblement of our individual life, and in that 
amelioration of our communities, which we are 
at this time so earnestly desiring. Neither can 
these ends be accomplished by any other agency. 
'' Other foundation can no man lay than that 
which is already laid," for their fulfilment; nor 
can any other instrument be efficacious in realizing 
them. Our own expedients can only increase 
the corruptions and errors, the meanness and life- 
lessness, we are deploring. These divine agencies 
have been framed and instituted for the extirpation of 
such evils ; and any others must necessarily fail in ful- 
filling their intention. Let this conviction, of which 
the mere statement evidences its truth, be fixed and 
settled in our minds, and then we shall see that 
the work of our generation is made ready to our 
hands, so that nothing is required but that each 
one, in his own place and sphere, should accept and 
accomplish that special part of it which has been 

be called, while upon earth, mortal, inasmuch as it is composed 
of men liable to death ; while, in another state, it will be im- 
mortal, its members being no longer subject to the law of 
mortality; and yet it is one and the same Church.*' August. 
Brevieulus Oollat,, Sfc, 19, 20. 
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assigned to him, in order that the purpose of the 
remedial dispensation, and the whole scheme whereof 
it forms a part, may be perfectly fulfilled '•. 

Of every community now existing where the 
witnesses and institutions of our redeemed life are 
yet retained, may we advance this afiBrmation. 
And it is especially true in the case of our own 
land, and at this period of time. Here, in England, 
in this nineteenth century, and amidst that environ- 
ment of outward things which mark the position we 
are holding in the Divine family, the principles 
above expounded, and the duties flowing out from 
them, are capable of an instant and of an illustrious 
application. 

For the light of that Revelation which unfolds the 
nature of the Universal Order, our place and rela- 
tions in it, and its true ends-is widely diffused 
amongst us, and it shines comparatively undimmed 

** It is worthy of remark that, in the three chief passages, 
referred to underneath, where our Lord is spoken of as the 
" Foundation, or Chief Comer-stone," He is thus represented 
rather as the hasis of a social order and fellowship than of an 
individual trust. Based on His Name, i. e. on the full de- 
claration of His mind towards us and His will (Cp. Aug. De 
JFide et Oper., c. 14), some, says the Apostle, following their own 
devices, raise a structure of " wood, hay, stubble " (1 Cor. iii. 12), 
instead of building up that heavenly Jerusalem which has come 
to them from above, which is adorned with " gold and silver 
and precious stones,** and in which, *^ as fellow-citizens with the 
saints, and of the household of God*' (Eph. ii. 19), they may 
" shew forth the praises of Him who hath called us out of 
darkness into His marvellous light ** (1 Pet. ii. 9). 
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aronnd onr souls. Every parish in our land pos- 
sesses the visible testimonies which convey this 
knowledge, and which are existing amongst us 
more perfectly freed than they are elsewhere, 
from the disparagements by which their pur- 
poses are obscured, and their efficiency hindered 
and neutralized". We see them in the conse- 
crated days and places which betoken the uni- 
versal supremacy of God over all space and 
every season of existence, as well as in the society 
then and there assembling under the presidency of 
men whose office and consecration is an emphatic 
witness of the end for which our existence has been 
given. The documents which declare the authority 
of these appointments, and explam their workings 
and design, and which have been gathered from the 
writings of holy men whom God mspired, are uni- 
versally diffused through our community. And, 
besides these direct instruments of its conveyance, 
the Divine Light is also shining through, or it is re- 
flected from, the objects which meet us at every hour, 
and by means of instruments and agencies we are em- 
ploying in our most common occupations. Our 
literature, our oldest social traditions, and our 

" That structure which is set up in every parish, and paro- 
chial section of our hind, is not recognized in its true significance, 
unless we regard it as a palpahle emhodiment and witness of a 
society which has existed here from apostolic times (Words- 
worth's Theoph, Anglic, Pt. ii.), and which may thence be 
traced backwards to the beginning of the world. Hooker, Ecc. 
Pol,, iii. 1. Dean Field, On The Church, i. 5. 
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commonest forms of speech, are conveying in 
every direction this knowledge of our place and 
relations in the Divine Kingdom, and of those 
obhgations therein which we have been summoned 
to fulfil. 

Encompassing us on all sides are these indirect, as 
well as the direct immediate agencies of the heavenly 
revelation, and they are still as full of significance, 
and as impressive in their communications as they 
were in the beginning. Boasting is excluded when 
we thus enumerate the distinctions of our position 
in this hour, for we are immediately reminded how 
we owe them to the insight and self devotion of 
others, and can only, in very small measure, if at 
all, claim for ourselves the credit which attaches to 
them. Not unto us, indeed, may be ascribed the 
glory arising from the fact that the Church is exist- 
ing in every comer of our land ; that, in the worship 
celebrated in it, and in the obligations it enjoins, the 
subordinate instrumental character of its agencies is 
kept in view, and that they supply an order of 
functional service for every one of its members, 
which supersedes the dictates of his own j.udgment, 
and the impulses of his self will. For such is indeed 
the true description of the constitution and ordi- 
nances of the English Church, however we may have 
failed to recognize and use them in this view. And 
not less clearly and impressively does it implicate 
itself with our common modes of life, in our families, 
and cities, and provinces, and in the nation, also. 
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in its collectiye aspect, and in the widest relations 
that are sustained by it. Obscured and enfeebled 
ihey are, indeed, by misconception and misuse ; and 
yet all the testimonies and agencies of the Divine 
Order upon earth are still maintained and manifested 
in erery district of our land. The substance of those 
blessings of knowledge and help which have been 
divinely bestowed on us in Christ has been retained 
by our community in our commonest expressions of 
thought and feeling ; and in the habits of our daily 
life we confess its presence and acknowledge the 
supremacy of the obHgations which it lays on us ^'. 
-So that in BO country at this time, if indeed in any 
other at any past time, can we see better opportunities 
for at once entering into the full possession of those 

" For iUofltrations see Blackstone's ConiTneniaries, B. 4, e. 4 ; 
and comp. Coleridge's Church and State, p. 56, where he remarks, 
" That the maxims of a pure morality, and those sublime truths 
of the Divine Unity and attributes which a Plato found hard 
to learn and more difficult to reveal, that these should become 
almost the hereditary property of childhood and poverty, of the 
hovel and the workshop, that even to the unlettered they sound 
as commonplace; .... that to every parish throughout the 
kingdom there is transplanted a germ of civilization ) that, in 
the remotest villages, there is a nucleus round which the capa- 
bilities of the place may crystallize and brighten, a model suffi- 
ciently superior to excite yet sufficiently near to encourage and 

facilitate imitation all these facts may be named as 

instances of those indirect advantages which from the same 
source are constantly proceeding, and which the patriot and the 
philanthropist, who would fain unite the love of peace with a 
faith in the progressive amelioration of mankind, cannot esti- 
mate at too high a price.** 
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blessings which, by the twofold grace of Heaven, aie 
ours, and of casting aside, in a rightfiil development 
of the life conveyed through them, the corruptions 
by which they have been weakened and impaired. 
And in what maimer they may thus be realized, will 
be seen at once by means of the simplest application 
of the principles already estabUshed and confirmed. 

With this purpose, then, let us fix our attention 
on one of our parishes, or other distinct sections of 
the kingdom. And let us imagine that any con- 
siderable number of its inhabitants have been moved 
to look beyond the *' things seen and temporal" 
which are around them, that they have recognized the 
supernatural relations they have been placed in, the 
obligations which are incumbent on them, and the 
prospects opened out before their view. In this 
knowledge and recognition, they have first of all indi- 
vidually turned to Him through Whose incarnation 
and sacrifice they have been restored to their place 
ii the Divine kingdom. And, acknowledging that 
they are incorporate in Him as the Second Adam, 
the true Head and Leader of our race, and by 
faith realizing this incorporation, they are holding 
the position in which they were at first established, 
and into which they have again been by His 
grace redeemed ''. This is their first and funda- 

" We are here speaking of men who, in the exaotest ap- 
plication of Scripture language (Note, p. 124), may justly be 
described as converted men. They have, i. e., turned round " to 
Him in whom they are living, moving, having their being. 
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mental view of their place as redeemed men ; and 
then they recognize our Church society as having 
been set up amongst them that its advantages may 
be folly realized : they meet together for mutual help, 
as well as for Divine assistance in perfecting their in- 
dividual sacrifice, and in claiming their position, and 
folfilling their ministry in the fellowship of the un- 
fiedlen and redeemed. For the accomplishment of this 
end, first of all, the society in which they assemble, 
in a union which is unknown in the heavenly worlds, 
was instituted ; and in the order and services of that 
congregation of the Church which claims them as 
its members, this end is clearly and impressively 
betokened, if yet, in many respects, it may have been 
inadequately reahzed. We suppose, however, that 
in the assembly we are thinking of, it is seen and 
clearly kept in view. Then there, in immediate 
access to the celestial world, its members have com- 
munion with that fellowship of unfallen angels and 
of redeemed men, of which the visible framework of 

bat whom most men are habitually forgetting Thej 

have recollected from whom the thoughts and impulses of the 
mind and will -within them have come, and who can make those 
thoughts and impulses an order instead of a chaos. They have 
opened their eyes and seen the witnesses of that light which is 
ever sending flashes into the midst of their darkness. Every 
church, every prayer, every season of the year, now testifies of 
it to them, and reminds them of it. These visible things 
established upon earth, powerless in themselves, are signs to 
them of a kingdom of heaven ; they are signs of a power which 
can transform them and the world.'* Maurice, JProphets and 
Kings of the O. T., p. 193. 
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the Church was appointed as the sign and witness. 
And, in every snch assembly, they manifest this 
fellowship, and they maintain it by their sacrifices 
and their adoration, as well as by their joint com- 
munications of knowledge and of thoughtfolness'^ 

In the very form* of this society into which, by a 
providential ordering of their affidrs, they have been 
called and placed, in its services and testimonies 
they, severally and jointly, as individuals and as 
a community, thus realize their place in the Divine 
Order. Then, further, for their growth in it, and 
their advancement, they are to be mutually help- 
ful. This end of their Church society has been 
plainly recognized in our own branch of it ; and, 
for its accomplishment, each member has his special 
gift and fitness. Now this suggests his call and 
designation to a corresponding department of the 
work unto which the entire body confesses it is 
pledged. For raising and quickening its Divine 
life, for supplying, in mutual service, each other's 
needs of mind and body and estate, men duly 
qualified will be found if they are looked for in 
every local congregation. And, meeting on the 

^* Note, page 64. See also that noble passage in " The Sjmg- 
dom of Ohristf'* vol. ii., p. 64, where the Catholic Church is 
contrasted with the Romish system, and its '' main and charac- 
teristic glory " is shown " to be precisely this, that it is brought 
into the Holiest of the Holies, not into the figure of the True, 
but into the presence of God Himself .... and that each of 
its individual members joins with the whole body in every act, 
of confession, of petition, or of thanksgiving.** 
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prindples we have described, with this distinct recog- 
nition of the trae nature of their Church order, and 
haying its real ends clearly in view, the special gift 
of each member would be at once discerned. Im- 
mediately and naturally, the men suited for each 
one of those services which are required for the 
" increase of the body, unto the edifying of itself in 
]oyb" would be discovered; and help in assigning 
to each his proper functions would then be furnished 
by the Ever-present Spirit Who has promised to 
bestow His aid and counsel on every such conven- 
tion". 

Some would thus be found whose endowments 
might then and there be used in order to pro- 

*■ The principle enunciated in the well-known passage of Ter- 
tollian (De Exhort, Castity c. 7) which hegins, " Yani erimus si 
pataTerimoB qnod sacerdotihus non liceat licere. Nonne et laici 
sacerdotes sumos, etc." — is plainly recognized in the English 
Church, to every member of which, lay as well as clerical, a 
'* vocation and ministry '* has been ascribed. Cp. Hooker, Ecc. 
Pol.f viii. 6. And that this has ever been the case from its first 
institation is plain from the clearest historical records. " In 
the reign of the most bountiful Wihtred . . . there was as- 
sembled a convention of the chief nobles in council. There was 
Birhtwald, Archbishop of Britain, and the fore-named king ; 
and all the ecclesiastical dignitaries spoke in union with the 
Bubject people, unanimiter cum populo sibi subjecto." " King 
Edmund assembled a great synod in the city of London, as well 
of ecclesiastical as secular degree, during the holy Easter-tide.'* 
''Let the Bishop and the Senator," say the laws of Edgar, 
about A.D. 950, " be present at the provincial synod, and after- 
wards let them teach divine and human laws." — Wilkins's Ze^es 
Angl<h8ax(mic<B (pp. 10. 72. 78), where other testimonies of 
the same kind are enumerated. 
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mote the inspiring, the quickening, strengthenii^ 
influences of the public worship wherein they blend 
their adoration with that of the unfiEJlen cominn- 
nities centred around the throne. Through their 
agency, by their knowledge and insight, by their 
gifts of ardour and devoutness, the spiritual tone of 
the entire body would be raised. While for others 
suitable labours would be found in the help and 
instruction of the younger members of the society, of 
the ignorant, and the struggling, and the perplexed ; 
others of gentler natures — and here would be the 
chief field for woman's toil, — ^might find these 
occasions of usefulness in their expressions of sym- 
pathy with mourners in their hours of feebleness and 
"orrow , while other, again worid admiiurter th. 
temporal resources of their society in the relief of 
the needy, and in the succour of those who are 
suflFering under any special visitation of social or 
poUtical calamity. 

In this maimer the whole body, and every member 
of it, would be built up^*. Every man and woman in 

" The unfixed eapricious renderings of our Authorized Version 
hardly anywhere inflict greater loss upon us than they have by 
substituting "edify" for "build up," as an equivalent of 
oiKo3o/i,€a>, in such passages as Eom. xv. 2. 1 Cor. xiv. 12. 
Eph. iv. 12, &c. It has hence resulted that the idea of per- 
sonal and individual profiting, through the " means of grace " 
instituted in the Church, has been substituted for that of a cor- 
porate development in which, to use the language of Stier 
(quoted by EUicott in JEpli, iv. 16), "the body makes increase 
of the body .... its growth not being due to aggregations 
from without, but to vital forces from within." 
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that congregation might then rise to the stature, 
and reflect the image of their true perfection in 
Christ ; and the congregation itself, as representing 
the entire community amidst which it is set up, 
would reflect and manifest the harmony and blessed- 
ness of those communities where evil is unknown. 
In the £GuniUes and associations of that parish, the 
pure ennobling influences flowing from the Church 
institution would be manifested, and they would also 
work amongst those who have separated themselves 
from its assembUes : they would affect every form of 
life and activity which is going forward apart from it in 
its neighbourhood. For it has also been estabUshcd 
that it might witness to the truth of God before those 
who are ignorant of their supernatural relations, or 
who neglect them; and that it might minister to 
those persons Divine vitaUty and grace, and be the 
agent of their purification and their ennoblement. Pro- 
claiming the redemption of mankind, the principles 
and form of man's true existence ; ministering to the 
sorrows and necessities of those who are the victims 
of evil ; reforming, enlightening, and quickening the 
world existing in the midst of them, and reclauning 
those who are standing aloof from them to the do- 
minion of their Lord — the appointed .work of that 
community would be also carried forward. For all 
these purposes, and for every other which is con- 
templated by a wise philanthropy, for the moral and 
physical training of every individual included within 
its limits, and for their perfect restoration, the Church 
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has been instituted. These ends confessedly fonn 
paxt of its original intention ; and it has everywhere 
labourers for carrying out this especial purpose of 
their calling in every one of its departments. 

And these facts being recognized in the ftdness 
of their practical significance, it would follow that, 
from an assembly thus providentially convened, and 
the members of which have abjured in each other's 
presence their right of individual choice, and have 
offered and presented themselves a ** reasonable, 
holy, and living sacrifice " — each one would be sent 
forth by the remainder for the discharge of that 
ministry for which it had been found that he was 
specially adapted^'. His brethren, who had joined 
with him in the Eucharistic sacrifice, would solemnly 
designate and depute him to that one of their 
engagements for which his fitness had been ascer- 
tained, and which therefore might be regarded as 
the work divinely ** prepared for him to walk in." 
Now so sent forth, each Church labourer would feel 
that all his fellow members are represented by him 
in his own particular sphere, while he is discharging 
the functions to which he has been appointed. 
While over and beyond this, and looking also to the 
relation in which his local assembly stands con- 
nected with the other parts of the " holy Church 
throughout the world," he has the assurance that 

" " As every man has received a gift " (hcatrro^ icaflw? ^Xa/St 
Xapurfia), "even so minister the same one to another as good 
stewards of the manifold grace of God." (1 Pet. iv. 10.) 
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it also, with the entire confederation of which it 
forms a part, is sanctioning and encouraging him 
in his exertions. And thus, in mood which would 
surely be very diflferent from that of the oflficer of 
bodies self-moved, as well as self-appointed — ^he goes 
forth, and he is occupied in all his labours with 
cheerfulness and courage : the mightiest power and 
the most quickening inspiration will then embolden 
and sustain him *^. Deeply implanted in his soul, is 
his need and craving for union, for mutual aid and 
sympathy, and for channels and means in which he 
can express his self-sacrificing desires for the welfare 
of the suffering and the necessitous. Now here, 
in the fellowship which is thus compacted, and 
which is working with these objects, all these needs 
are met, all these cravings are fulfilled and satisfied ; 
and so the power, the zeal, the noble self-devotion 
which are seen in societies where men are banded 
together on common f)rinciples, and with one object, 
would be absorbed into this Church association. All 
its members "joined together, and firmly compacted 
in relation to its head, and rendering according to 
their several functions mutual aid, the entire body 
by all these channels and agencies, would continually 
build up itself in love *^" 

And, besides the help in fulfilling his work which 
each one receives from the co-operation of his friends 



IS 



See Appendix, note C. 
" Eph, iv, 16. Col. ii. 19. See Ellicott in loc. And comp. 
Rom. zii., and 1 Cor. zii. 

N 
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and fellow members, he, in common with the whole 
body, would also be helped by the ministrations of the 
nnfallen members of the celestial kingdom. They 
would then execute all the services for which they have 
been sent forth to ^^ minister unto them who are the 
heirs of salvation," but which they cannot accom- 
pUsh except in divinely-ordered methods, and in 
rigorous conformity with the heavenly laws which 
they acknowledge. In no other path can their work 
be done : their spirit and habits, the motives by 
which they are supremely ruled, hinder them from 
taking part in any self-devised,- self-willed pro- 
ceedings, or in any which imply that one portion of 
our existence is less sacred than another**. While, 
on the other hand, those who are struggling against 
all those tendencies, and who are working on prin- 
ciples opposed to them, would find in those celestial 
agents eflfective and cordial auxiliaries. 

Very eflfectively would every member of such a 
community as that of which we are thinking, who is 

** " As in number and order, the angels are huge, mighty, and 
royal armies, so likewise in perfection of obedience unto that 
law, which the Highest, whom they adore, love, and imitate, 
hath imposed upon them. Such observants thereof are they 
that our Saviour Himself being to set down the perfect idea of 
that which we are to pray and wish for on earth, did not teach 
to pray or wish for more than only that here it might be with 
us as with them it is in heaven." (Hooker, JSce. Fol,, i. 4.) 
For examples of their ministrations to the Church, as distinct 
from those to individuals, see Num. xx. 16. Heb. xi. 28. 1 Cor. 
X. 10. 2 Sam. xxiv. 16. 1 Chron. xxi. 16. 2 Kings xix. 35. 
Acts xii. 23. 1 Cor. xi. 10. Luke xvi. 22. 
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working, according to the laws of his existence, in his 
divinely-appointed sphere, he helped hy those angelic 
ministrations. And still more efifectively would he 
be also helped by special outpourings of the Holy 
Spirit on his soul. According to the laws of His 
administration, this Divine Agent often comes in ex- 
traordinary effluxes, that He may give efficiency to 
those movements which are carried on conformably 
with the law He has prescribed for them. But as He 
can only enter into individual hearts which have been 
cleansed from all impurity, and which are submissive 
to His influences, so into the whole body of the Church, 
or into any portion of it, He only comes when it is 
existing, and when it is administered, as He prescribes. 
Of this principle. His descent on the day of Pentecost 
is an example and an assurance. In this very nearness 
to the source of life, drawing animation from it by 
the power of an earnest faith, and in this same unity 
effected by the submission of each individual will, 
was the ApostoUc Church convened, when The Spirit 
descended in that mighty influence which gave its 
members their overcoming powers and endowments '^ 

^ Unity (" they were all with one accord in one place ") ; De- 
YOiltness (" they continued with one accord in prayer and sup- 
plication ") ; Faith (" they looked steadfastly toward heaven as 
He went up ") ; the devout and diligent use of instituted means 
(" they appointed two .... they prayed and said, Thou, Lord, 
show whether of these two Thou hast chosen ") — were among the 
"JJ^otes of the Church," of whose members we are told, "they 
were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with 
other tongues as The Spirit gave them utterance." 

N 2 
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And on every like fulfilment of the same conditions, 
the Pentecostal outflow will be repeated. Every 
department of the Church's framework and all its 
enterprises would then be filled with a mighty life, 
with a power which would be acknowledged as irre- 
sistible, in its fulfilment of the vocation with which 
it has been called. 

Thus helped, as wills subordinate and submissive 
to the Divine will are ever helped, by special out- 
pourings of grace and strength, the Church might in 
any one of our parishes rise forth in its true embodi- 
ment, and accomplish the work for which it has been 
appointed. And thus manifested and made visible 
through these exertions of the graces of its members, 
it would there reveal the general assembly and Church 
of the Firstborn. There the Divine Order would come, 
forth, showing its perfection amidst the affairs and in- 
stitutions of our community, and bringing that part of 
it into accordance with the framework of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. All the inhabitants within its limits 
would be walking in the light of the celestial world. 
The illumination, the nobleness, the purity and order 
of heaven itself would be seen in all the families 
and assembUes in that portion of the land, while the 
Divine agency in the midst of it was thus rectifying 
its disorders, and cleansing its defilements, and 
lifting it out of all its base humiliations". 

" If any sense of incongruity is produced by this statement^ 
let the origin of the feeling be investigated, and it will be found 
to have arisen in a vague and languid apprehension of the 
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The Divine will and intention may in this manner 
he now embodied in any portion of the kingdom 
through the outflowing of the life conferred on it, 
and in virtue of the redeemed position it is holding. 
And thus developing itself, it must extend out- 
wardly, and it must be enlarged, in its yearning, 
or rather its demand, for union with those neigh- 
bouring societies which have not only been con- 
tituted, but are working like itself. 

Let us then extend our supposition, and now ima- 
gine that two or three adjacent parishes were rising, 
as we have described, to the true conception of 
their redeemed life, were recognizing their calling in 
this manner, and fulfilling it after the true order of 
their existence. Then, forasmuch as they are in fact 
organically connected, their union must be felt, and 
it will be confessed, by them. Societies which have 
been gathered together by an exercise of the self- 
will of their individual members, each one of them 
choosing his vocation, and taking his own methods 
of fulfilling it — ^may indeed remain isolated : each 
one on its own selected ground, they will stand 

meaning of the figures by which the celestial condition has 
been pourtrayed (Appendix, Note A); and, along with this, in a 
practical denial of that union of earth with heaven which is the 
main subject of Divine revelation. According to the Scriptural 
account of the unfallen inhabitants of other worlds, they are 
existing in communities (Note, p. 27). And surely if there is 
not amongst them, in its highest exempHfications, the same 
national, civic, and household life which is seen in our earthly 
state — ^the expressions " fatherhoods, thrones, dominions, princi- 
palities, &c.," are meaningless, or they are misleading. 
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mutually separated even in each other's neighbour- 
hood. But this can never be the cape with those 
who have observed the true laws of their Divine 
confederation. Only let these be realized as they 
have been authoritatively revealed in any section of 
our national community, and then, as surely as the 
circles of the heavenly world blend with one another, 
intertwining and compacting themselves into their 
several sections of the universal sphere of being, — 
must such communities recognize, and they must 
also embody and manifest, the miion by which, in 
fact, they have been connected^'. 

They are bound together in a true connexion, 
although, as the nature of the Divine Order and our 
survey of its history have shown, they will only be 
perfectly associated, and they can only eflTectively 
reaUze their actual oneness under their Divine 
Head, when the life of each has in its own place 
been developed in its genuineness. We supposed 
this to have been the case in those divisions 

" " Under the ruling influence of one Head that animates 
aU the limbs, each helps and is the complement of the others 
(Eph. iv. 16) . If the members are in a right union with their 
head, they must also be rightly united to each other ; nor can 
they be united to each other, unless they are in a right iinion 
with their head. The unity of believers one with another, the 
unity of the whole body of Christ, is grounded on the imity of all 
believers with Christ, according to the blessing which our Lord 
calls down upon them in His high-priestly prayer, That they may 
all be onCy as Thou Father art in Me, and I in Thee, that they 
also may he one in us'* (Neander, Oeleyenheitschriften, p. 80, 
quoted byArchd. Hare, Miss.qf Oamf., vol. ii., p. 946.) 
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of our land about which we have been speaking. 
Each one^ in immediate access to the ^' river of 
liying water which proceedeth from the Throne of 
God and of the Lamb/' has been refreshed by it, 
and quickened ; the wills of its members have been 
loyally obedient to what they have recognized as the 
special orderings of Providence concerning them; 
from their several positions they have looked on the 
divinely revealed form of the fellowship into which 
they have been incorporated; and then, from the 
nature of the case, it must next follow that the single 
assemblies constituted of such members, and fixed in 
each other's neighbourhood, will openly and lovingly 
combine themselves. Such societies must blend to- 
gether, and unite in cordial intercourse. And in this 
communion they will show enlarged developments of 
their true existence : they will manifest those more 
extended forms of life and aetivity, those nobler, and 
more illustrious good works which have also been 
" prepared for them to walk in," and for the accom- 
plishment of which we also find express provisions 
and enactments in the ancient order which is still 
existing in the midst of us. 

For again, looking to the constitution of the 
English Church, as representing the true form of 
our social being in this enlarged development, we 
find that it contains express provisions for such a 
union of neighbouring societies". And the weighty 

** See Dansey's Horcd Decanica Hurales^ Part II., sect, ii., 
where the writer shows with remarkahle clearness, and with that 
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influence which it has exercised on the secnlar insti- 
tutions of our land, and which has been zealously 
employed by those who have had a true insight into 
its intention, — ^has resulted in laws and usages which 
would be unmeaning if these enlarged combinations 
had not been contemplated. We may see their advan- 
tages by considering the working of that law of com- 
pensation which Hes at the basis, and which constitutes 
one of the fundamental reasons of our spiritual organi- 
zation. For it is not more true that the members of 
any single community have ** need of one another," 
requiring a distribution of gifts and mutual services, 
than it is also true of these bodies in their entireness, 
and with respect to those enlarged mutual relations 
which connect our parishes in the provinces that are 
formed out of them. Large advantages of intellect, 
and culture, and of material resources, are possessed 
by some, of which, to their enfeeblement and loss, 
the others are destitute. And the law of our Divine 
organization manifestly requires these advantages 
to be communicated, so that, through the agency of 
representatives from each neighbourhood, there may 

fulness of learning by which his entire work is characterized, 
that our present parishes are formed by successive sub-diviaions 
of the original irapoiKia — which was at first here as elsewhere, 
the same with the SioUtfa-i^ (vide Suieer in voc.) — over which 
each Bishop had spiritual control ; and that the clergy and people 
comprised in each of the first of these sub-divisions were placed 
under the control of the Decanus Episcopi, " idem qui vulgo 
Deeanus Ruralis,'* who is hence the sign and witness to the 
parishes within his deanery of that organic unity whereof they 
are parts and members. 
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be a mutual interchange of gifts and service, of aid, 
and counsel, and of sympathy. Immediate advan- 
tages in heightening the life of each, in securing its 
prosperity and advancement, and in helping it to 
cast aside corruptions and hindrances under which 
all are labouring — ^might be secured in this manner. 
While in the same way we should also be protected 
against the uprising of those grudges and jealousies 
to which societies locally adjacent are peculiarly 
liable". 

Hence we bring this development of our true 
social life next in order after its development in 

** And which, as the inspired mirror of human life and 
history shows us, can only be overcome by fixing the attention 
on the Divine Centre of our unity. " When, on the other 
hand, it is attempted to produce unity compulsorily by human 
ooDtrivances, at the cost of the free expansion of diversity, the 
result, if the attempt succeeds in forcing a single form upon all, 
is a dead uniformity, the free flow and circulation of the juices 
of individual life being checked ; or else, if the individual life is 
strong enough to struggle against the yoke of an alien form 
which would suppress its natural development, the end is violent 
contentions and schisms." (Neander, ubi sup,) Hence, in 
rebuking the jealousies of the divided tribes, and condemning 
those conflicts, wherein " Ephraim vexed Judah and Judah 
Ephraim," as well as in striving to remove the evils that were 
consequent thereupon, the prophets, instead of first dwelling 
on the policy of union and conciKation, chiefly strove to make 
the combatants think of Him in whom they had been made 
one (Isa. xi. 10. 13. Mai. ii. 10). So only under any circum- 
stances can neighbouring rivals (rivales, i. e., dwellers on the 
opposite banks of the same stream) be set at one, and reconciled 
amidst those conflicts which the circumstances of their neigh- 
bourhood have entailed on them. 
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each one of its smallest constituent sections. Hay- 
ing there been first originated, and there first truly 
unfolded, they must communicate together, and they 
will do so by means of those members who, being 
duly qualified for this function, and appointed for 
the discharge of it, have assembled with a view to 
their common welfare, as well as for the advantage 
of each of the locaUties where they are severally 
estabUshed. 

In order that such ends may be secured, these 
representatives of neighbouring communities should 
be gathered from a district or province which is 
within the compass of individual oversight, and 
whose structure and boundaries give faciUties for 
frequent intercourse. And now, if we have truly 
apprehended the constitution of the Divine Economy, 
and wisely read the lessons furnished by its develop- 
ments in past times, the polity and order of our 
Church must also be followed in these provincial 
associations. For as the welfare and advancement 
of each separate congregation demands that one 
in whom the sacred life of all its members is 
represented should preside over it, so in like 
maimer there wo.uld be a similar necessity na- 
turaUy arising m such a convention of congregational 
representatives. The idea of its constitution, its 
consciousness, and the union impUed in it, must be 
expressed in the person of the bishop, in whom the 
assembled delegates would see their synodical cha- 
racter declared and typified, as in each one of their 
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siiigle congregations its members see their character 
and obligations as citizens of the divine kingdom 
shown forth in the minister who is there set over them. 
Thns are we brought on, in natural deyelopment, 
to diocesan combination and episcopal control. And, 
in correspondence with this enlargement, we shall 
always find among the official representatives of 
the Church societies men who are duly furnished 
and fitted for this office of expanded sympathy, of 
wider oversight, and more extensive government. 
" We may decry episcopacy, but The Lord sends us 
bishops^/' He gives us men who are plainly 
qualified by their depth and comprehensiveness of 
Boul, by their knowledge and insight, and by their 
dignity, to take their place at the head of a diocesan 
synod in which the congregational churches of one 
compacted province would be truly represented. 
Such a synod would be constituted of men who had 
already been informed and possessed by the true 
spirit of their Church life in their several congrega- 

*• Spiritual Despotismy p. 183. " Whatever,'* says this writer 
(p. 185), " may be ambiguous in the Pauline epistles, this surely 
18 prominent and imquestionable that the apostle recognizes 
.... the diversity of gifts and powers, and supposes that this 
diversity which springs from the Sovereign Wisdom is to be 
turned to the best account possible in promoting the great and 
yarious purposes of the Gospel. We need ask for no other 
argument in favour of episcopacy. Many have the gifts re- 
quisite for the ordinary duties of a Christian teacher ; not a few 
beneficially administer the interests of a small circle, but it is 
only a few — yet there are such, who can sustain the burden of 
extensive government." 
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lions. Under the guidance of their bishop's wisdom, 
and insight, and enlarged practical experience, they 
would first take measures for the admiiiistration 
according to the requirements of each of its consti- 
tuent parts, of the spuitual gifts of the whole body 
which is formed by them. Then they would consult 
for the right ordering and guardianship of its secular 
interests and resources. And it is certain that from 
such a union of our parishes, influences of life, and 
power, and spiritual enlargement would flow into 
each one of them. All their external temporal in- 
terests would be effectively advanced and furthered ; 
all their secular institutions would be more perfectly 
pervaded with the divine life and influence ; "the 
world" through the whole extent of that epis- 
copal province would be assailed with overcoming 
might and energy^^. And all these results having 
been accompUshed, each of these provincial asso- 
ciations would then further demand a union with the 

^ In the Appendix to his Charge, Privileges Imply Duties^ 
Note J, Archdeacon Hare describes the " wide fields which lie 
open to the most serious and earnest deliberation '* of synods 
which have been thus constituted ; as e. g., " in debating what 
measures can be adopted the most expediently so that the poor 
and simple may not be exposed without some sort of defence 
against the demoralizing influences of the world .... how 
their economical condition may be improved ; how cottage 
allotments, friendly and benefit societies, medical clubs, and other 
like plans may be best established and conducted .... in 
what manner schools may be rendered more efficacious than 
they have hitherto been ; how more activity and zeal may be 
awakened in behalf of the spreading of Christ's kingdom, Ac." 
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ndghbonrmg bodies like itself in a still wider com- 
bination. 

This next development would surely follow such 
a revival of our diocesan relations. The communi- 
ties thus organized together, and represented in each 
province, must further combine themselves: they 
must be confederated in one great national convoca- 
tion which should embrace within it all contained 
within those sacred boundaries according to which 
God ^^hath divided to our nation its inheritance." 
For in the words of that grand Psalm which is the 
inspired anthem of a kingdom, we may say that '' as 
a people, He hath made us, and we are His.'* As 
the subjects of this English realm ''we are His 
people, and the sheep of His pasture ^." 

Our common quaUties of race, the physical dis- 
tmctions of the land we have been placed in, and 
the events of our country's history — have compacted 
ns under God's ordering in our national relationship. 

■• Psalm c. (where the true reading is ^TJJIJ ^^> *^^ ^^^ 

Un^ n7)f as represented in the A. Y.). See Deut. xxxii. 

8. Acts xvii. 26. It is in accordance with these Divine 
appointments that onr English law affirms (1 Eliz. c. i.), '' That 
no foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or potentate, spiritual 
or temporal, shall, at any time .... use, enjoy, or exercise 
any manner of power, jurisdiction, superiority, authority, pre- 
eminence or privilege, spiritual or ecclesiastical, within this 
realm, or within any other of her Majesty's dominions or 
countries, that now be or hereafter shall be ; but, from hence- 
forth, the same shall be clearly abolished out of this realm, and all 
other her highness's dominions for ever." Compare Black- 
stone's OommentarieSf b. i. c. 7. 
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And all the reasons on which onr national position 
has been founded, and all the sanctions which im- 
part the sacredness that belongs to it, indicate its 
limits as those of the next higher combination within 
which the true order of our life is represented. We 
must, therefore, take the national realization of our 
public and associated life next in succession after 
the provincial, as this follows upon the local or paro- 
chial. And again for the reaUzation of this bond, 
our English Church provides in its constitution and 
its services «. It faithfully represents in this respect 
the aboriginal form of this part of the divine constitu- 
tion of our redeemed existence. And we should have 
it fully realized when the members of our several 
congregations are adequately represented in a na- 
tional convocation, made up of duly qualified emis- 
saries and delegates from each diocese. It would of 
course be needful that these persons should be com- 
missioned by the provincial synods, as these again had 
themselves been constituted by representatives from 
each parochial congregation — and then we should all 
feel that through their agency we have a place and 
voice in the national assembly. Each member of the 
Church looking on to that assembly from his own 

*• In chap. vi. of his " State in its Relations with the Church " 
(4fch ed.), Mr. Gladstone enumerates, under twenty heads, the 
signs which betoken the nationality of the Church in England, 
and show that the State, " so far as it is a moral being," is in 
living relations with that Divine Society, the Ecclesia Dei, 
which was established in the beginning, and of which one of the 
branches is now existing in this land. 
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position among his fellow commnnicantSi would there 
behold the order into which he has been incorporated 
in the largest development that within the limits of his 
nation can be assumed by it. And this great convo- 
cation would not only consult on the largest scale 
for the welfiEure of the whole Church fellowship, and 
administer, in accordance with the most comprehen- 
sive views, mutual aid and sympathy — it would stand 
besides in relations with the whole nation which are 
analogous with those of the diocesan synod to the 
province it assembles in, and with those of each con- 
gregation to the local interests of the neighbourhood 
in which it is established. 

For the Ml attainment of the advantages of the 
Divine Order in all its parts, we see that they must 
all be brought into this wider combination ; that the 
provincial assemblies must be developed into the 
national, as the congregational have been into the 
provincial. Neither the testimony of the national 
Church, nor the training of its members, can be 
efficiently carried forward unless they manifest them- 
selves in this united form. The kingdom of God 
must thus visibly present itself as covering the whole 
land ; and its loyal members who are most widely 
separated from each other, must be brought into this 
intercourse. Then only can they get in full measure 
help from each other in their joint sacrifices, and par- 
ticipate in each other's insight into the true form and 
binding laws of our existence, whether this insight be 
conveyed in present ministrations, or in traditions 
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from bygone generations. And accordingly it would 
be for such a due manifestation of itself and for 
such an increase and heightening and enliurgement 
of its Ufe, that the delegates who duly represent 
every single portion of the body, would first engage in 
their deliberations. Then, when those ends have been 
e£Fected, they would next exercise in their united 
character an influence analogous with that which 
had been already exercised in the provincial and 
parochial spheres of their existence 



so 



* " The Christian Church, I say, is no state, kingdom, or 
reahn of this world; nor is it an estate of any such realm, 
kingdom, or state ; but it is the appointed opposite to them all 
collectively — ^the sustaining, correcting, befriending opposite of 
the world ; the compensating counterforce to the inherent and 
inevitable evils and defects of the State, as a State, and without 
reference to its better or worse construction as a particular 
State ; while whatever is beneficent or himianizing in the aims, 
tendencies, and proper objects of the State, the Christian Church 
collects in itself as in a Jbcus^ to radiate them back in a higher 
quality, or, to change the metaphor, it completes and strengthens 
the edifice of the State, without interference or conunixture, 
in the mere act of laying and securing its own foundation." 
Coleridge's Cfhurch and State, p. 138. All this influence is 
effected " by proposing more powerful motives to do good and 
avoid evil ; by the general development and invigoration of the 
human faculties ; by removing the great obstructions to unity 
and peace in societies ; caprice, self-sufficiency, arbitrary will, 
and predisposing the minds of men to submit to reason ; and, 
we may add, by the importance which is given to peace as a 
distinct substantive object for which, independently of its re- 
sults, and when considered merely as implying the absence of 
the opposite evils, much ought to be sacrificed and endured." 
Gladstone's State in Relation with the Church, chap. ii. (1st 
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That the Church should thus influence and affect our 
national estate, as well as our more limited associa- 
tions in our provinces, and in each separate locaUty, 
that in fact it should strive to assimilate this kingdom 
to the ^^ thrones and dominions, the principalities 
and powers," of the heavenly communities — is one 
of the ends for which it has been instituted. In 
those upper worlds, indeed, there are no metro- 
politan, any more than there are local temples, for 
none are needed there, since the course and habits 
of unfjEillen life, in its largest as in its most limited 
developments, are already perfectly conformed to the 
model, and governed by the laws of which every temple 
is the witness and memorial. And so if man had con- 
tinued without sin, we should not have had any 
national, any more than we should have had local. 
Church a&semblies, since our world, like the worlds of 
the unfallen, would then have actually been through- 
out " holy to the Lord." Now, they have been set 
up in the midst of us, as in other lands, to furnish 
the model of a divine life in the largest associations 
in which we find ourselves combined, and as a source 
of an influence that will aid us in the most important 
of our duties. And our nation beheld in the per- 
sons of the Church's representatives, and constantly 
and vigorously at work in their proceedings — is in- 
formed, ennobled, purified, by its presence, just as 

edit.) . Comp. also a remarkable passage, extracted from Cobbett's 
PolUieal Begister^ in Chalmers's Lectures on Establishments y 
Works, vol. xvii., pp. 213 — 217. 

O 
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the interests of the proyince and of the parish are 
promoted, and the tone of feehng in them is raised 
through its inferior developiiients. Thus will the 
Church stimulate and help forward all pure and right 
developments of national existence, and counteract 
the evils that are pecuUarly attached to it. 

For we suppose that all the members of this 
enlarged convention have had access in their inune- 
. diate neighbourhoods to the fountain of life, and 
have actually shared in the intercourse which may 
there alone be carried forward, with the unfallen 
members of the heavenly kingdom ^'. And so, again, 
we have also supposed that, in their larger provincial 
relations, they have recognized the genuine type and 

■* In other words they embody the noble description by Dr. 
South of a godly man ; — " He only can lay claim to so glorious a 
qualification who is actually in covenant with God, and that not 
only by external profession, but by real relation — a relation en- 
titling him to all the benefits of a federal estate by coming np 
to the conditions of it ; or, to be yet more particular, he who 
with a full and fixed resolution of heart, has taken the whole 
law of Christ in the several precepts of it, with the utmost hard- 
ships attending them, for his portion in this world, and the 
promises of it for his inheritance in the next ; he who rules his 
appetite by his reason, and both by his religion ; he who makes 
his duty his business, till at length he comes to make it his de- 
light too ; he whose sole design is to be pious, without affecting 
to be thought so ; he who lives and acts by a mighty principle 
within, which the world about him neither sees nor under- 
stands; a principle respecting all God*s demands without re- 
serve ; a principle carrying a man out to a course of obedience, 
for the duration of it constant, and for the extent of it universal." 
WarkSy vol. iii., p. 18. 
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the supreme laws of onr existence. When this indeed 
has been the case, this national working of the Church's 
influence will e£fectiyely go forward, and it must do so 
independently of any agency which is external to itself. 
Every such agency must from its nature be inferior, 
and therefore the Church must nationally develope 
itself ^' after its own kind :" its principles must be 
evolved in their native purity, wholly uninterfered 
with by any influences from the world's lower sphere ' 
of being. On no other conditions can its work be 
done. Neither, on the other hand, will its members, 
acting in their character as churchmen, claim any 
right to intermeddle with the nation's secular pro- 
ceedings. These will be devised and administered 
in an exercise of faculties proper to that work. 
Statesmanlike wisdom, legislative abiUty, and prac- 
tical experience, will determine the measures which 
are fltted to secure the secular well-being of the 
community in every one of its departments. And 
the functions of the Church, when it is embodied as 
we have described, will be exercised in elevating and 
purifying, in restraining and in raising the natures 
of those by whom those measures are originated ; 
and it will give a momentum, and kindle a spirit that 
will overcome the sluggishness, and narrowness, and 
prejudice which stand in the way of their auspicious 
realization and fulfilment ^^ 

■ See North British Review j vol. ix., p. 499, for a remark- 
ably clear and able statement of the relations between political 
science, and what the writer calls, " the long latent energies of 

o 2 
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This is the substance of the Church's work and 
calling as it stands related to the nation. And its 
freedom and independence, when it occupies this 
position and discharges the duties which are thereto 
appertaining, maybe claimed upon the simple ground 
that its foundations are equally authentic, and its 
sanctions equally authoritative with those of any 
secular society. Its right to a distinct place and 
independent standing on the earth, is as vaUd as 
any which the nation, or any of its institutions can 
put forward. Not only authoritative traditions, but 
definite enactments can be alleged in proof of this 
assertion. On legal grounds the Church can demand 
independence and protection. But we maybe sure that 
more than this will be conceded to it by our people, 
when its genuine influence has been in this maimer 
exercised. When it zealously fulfils its own proper 
work, and is seen to be guarded with severest 
jealousy against any intrusion from a lower level 
of that debased and narrow spirit which it is meant 
to counteract, then all 'the support requisite for its 

justice brought out from the depths of the Christian system, 
apart from which," he adds, "the clearest demonstrations of 

political science will never take effect Political science 

shall determine what is justice, as between class and class, and 
shall tell us, on well ascertained grounds of experience, what 
those measures are which may be looked to for securing to each 
class its well-being; and then a hitherto unknown and un- 
imagined intensity imparted to Christian principles, shall break 
down all opposition, and shall bring out, in fact, the true and 
the good in the structure of society." 
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purposes, and all the resources which it truly needs, 
will be cheerfully conveyed to it. And supposing 
it has adopted some proceeding, or chosen some 
position which is fitted to cany out its ends, to give 
effect to the design of its existence as a Witness, a 
Combiner, and Restorer, — then abundant help in 
accomplishing those proceedings, and in securely 
g^riig 1^ go^akteemg that podHon. J 
be cheerfully rendered to it from its coordmate 
societies ". 

Such an efiOiux of life, and power, and influence, 
and such an acceptance of service in return, will 
necessarily result from the Church's development in 
an outward direction from its congregational centres 
of existence. Thus organized, and thus manifested 
in accordance with the true law of their association, 
and the authentic rules of the service laid on them, 

■■ " The people ** have always " willingly offered," either in 
the insitution of new works in the Church's service, or in 
" building up its old waste places," whenever they have been 
summoned to such works by men who had a true insight into 
the nature of the Church and its calling, and the sincerity of 
whose purposes was attested by their own earnestness and self- 
devotion (Numbers vii. 1 Chron. xxix. Ezra i. ii. Nehem. vii.). 
Never have either personal or pecuniary sacrifices failed on such 
occasions. In fact, the prevalence of sound views of the 
Church's obligations have tended rather to moderate than to 
enlarge their offerings ; and so it has been that, instead of a 
" Church establishment tending to increase the burdens of the 
people, it has been a relief to them: it has restrained the 
swollen torrent that had been drowning the Church and 
draining the State.*' Spiritual Despotism, pp. 141, 142. Cp. 
Gladstone, ubi sup., c. iv. 19. 
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all members of our spiritnal coimnmiity wonld then 
assist in accomplishing its proper work in the ad- 
vancement of the nation, in the purification and 
ennoblement of all forms of our political existence, 
in conforming our life as a people still more 
closely to that which is manifested amongst the 
polities, the thrones, and dominions of the realms 
of the unfallen. And while this work was going 
forth, we should see our divine society rising 
forth from the impaired and broken materials, 
from the darkened testimonies and the disorganized 
societies in which it is now actually beheld, 
until at length we should behold it perfectly em- 
bodied m the order appointed for the maintenance 
of man's life in the universal family, and for his 
recovery into perfect accordance with the heavenly 
existence, its habits, and proceedings". The true 
place of the Church and its genuine objects having 
been recognized, its laws have been cordially fulfilled 
by each of its members in his ordained position, its 
separate parts having been combined according to 
the method of union which is divinely revealed in its 
institution and its history — it would be at length 
beheld in the likeness of that holy temple in the 

•* In the prophet's words " There would first be thunder and an 
earthquake (tftin'j 7lp) ; and then .... the dry bones would 
come together, bone to bone ; and lo, the sinews and the flesh would 
come up upon them, and the skin would cover them above, and 
The Spirit (n^")*!) would come into them, and they would live 
and stand up upon their feet, an exceeding great army." Ezek. 
xxxvii. 
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Lord wherein it was appointed to grow up and 
manifest itself before mankind. 

And in its divine perfection of beauty and holi- 
ness, it would then extend itself, encroaching on 
those dark spaces of the "world" adjacent to it in our 
own land, as well as in those distant regions of the 
earth whither our countrymen in their wide-spreading 
settlements have carried it. Its genuine influence 
would be there exerted, first on the imperfect and 
corrupted Church societies with which it would 
there be brought in contact, and then on the 
heathen communities where the Christian testimony 
is yet unknown. And so it would at length fulfil its 
twofold mission as an agent of light and purity within 
its own borders, and as the source of illumination in 
the regions lying outside of and far removed from 
them. 



CHAPTER V. 



FUTURE DEVELOPMENT AND CONSUMMATION. 

And now> from this anticipation of what wonld be 
the necessary consequences of each assembly of com- 
municants within the English Church realizing their 
union with the eternal world, and then outwardly 
developing in their own place their spiritual life 
according to the laws of the order into which they 
have been incorporated — let us look to similar de- 
velopments in other communities adjacent to our 
own. For it is obvious that the same results are 
equally attainable in every other section of the "holy 
Church throughout the world." 

Wherever the members of each elementary con- 
stituent of a national body have learned the true nature 
of their place in the universe, the relations they are 
sustaining, and the Divinely appointed order of their 
existence, and when in the manner we have described 
they assemble themselves to realize it, they are 
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gathered in an organization which must grow and 
expand itself, begetting similar movementa in neigh- 
bouring societies, then attracting them into like 
association with itself, until there, too, the Church 
national would in due time be set up, and the nation 
be raised and strengthened by its influence. And so, 
in a necessary extension of the same principle must 
every such nation, through the agency of its Church, 
be drawn towards every other in which that same pro- 
cess had gone forward. In conventions made up and 
constituted by delegates from each of them, they also 
must realize their union in another higher combina- 
tion, which the nature of the remedial dispensation 
and the course of human history show is as neces- 
sary as any we have yet been looking at in the 
sphere of our own national existence * . 

Every man reaUzes his existence as a member 
of the human race, as well as of his own family, and 
province, and kingdom ; and so, as we have seen, the 

* In his treatise De Unitate JEcclesiw, Cyprian dwells on the 
enlarged development of our Church life with a power and 
eloquence which, alas ! served too well the sinister purposes of 
those by whom the papal despotism was promoted. He shows 
from the nature of the Church institution, and from analogy, as 
well as from express enactment, that ''as the sun has many 
rays, yet one light, and the trees many boughs while its strength 
is one, resting on the firmly-grasping root, so the Church, 
flooded with the light of the Lord, puts forth her rays through- 
out the world ; and, in the richness of her plenty, she stretches 
out her branches over the whole earth, while yet there is one 
head, and one source, and one mother abounding in the issues of 
her fruitfulness." 
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supernatural order provides a confederation whieh 
is to be set over against the general association of 
the human family, in a correspondently enlarged 
development. Whenever then "the Holy Church 
throughout the world" shall truly develope itself, as 
we have described, national Churches must hold inter- 
course with one another. This intercourse is neces- 
sary for the true expression of each of them, and for 
their efficiency. Just as each individual member has 
a gifk possessed by him which he must conmiunicate 
as a "good steward of the manifold grace of God," so 
also has each Church its special functions and forms 
of service, which it must discharge towards every 
other. Correcting extravagancies, or supplement- 
ing defectiveness of teaching, suggesting better 
methods of activity, furnishing other and perhaps 
nobler patterns of self-devotion — in all these ways, 
the Churches established amidst various races of 
different constitution, and culture, and endowments, 
may minister valuable and effective service to one 
another. Of their aggregate, as well as of separate 
portions of the whole body, it may be affirmed 
that through that which "every joint and mem- 
ber supplieth, according to the effectual working in 
the measure of every part " the great whole may be 
augmented in power and love. 

Proceeding from the ground which is common to 
them all, which underUes those various developments 
of spiritual life that may be ascribed to diversities 
of race and position — this interchange of service is 
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effected. And so, for example, if those communities 
which are adjacent to our own should bring the 
EngUsh Church into communion with others more 
removed from it, we may derive from them deeper 
insight than we have yet gotten into the nature of the 
spiritual world and its relations, and suggestions of 
wiser and nobler forms of service, than any we have 
yet practised ' ; as again there might in the same 



' It has been well said that thoughtful men " will be forward 
to confess that the Christianity of their particular times, and 
country, and communion is, at the best, only a particular ex- 
pression of the universal truth, a phase of the absolute bright- 
ness^ a mode of the imchanging perfection And yet, while 

many would be shocked to affirm the contrary, they cherish a 
silent persuasion .... which goes some way beyond the 
sober belief that among various styles of Christianity, their own, 
taken as a whole, is to be preferred. Now, one of the conse- 
quences of harbouring any.such fond supposition, is not simply 
the fostering an exclusive temper likely to degenerate into sheer 
uncharitableness, but the shutting ourselves out from the signal 
benefits to be derived from a free communion with the pious of 

the Church of all times and coimtries Even if it were 

true that we may always be supplied from our home circle with 
enough of what is edifying, and with more than hitherto we 
have made good use of, still we are not exempt from the obliga- 
tion of looking wider for our spiritual nourishment ; and if, 
indeed, the aliment be intrinsically wholesome, the farther it has 

come in reaching us the better We shall not fail to 

derive a wholesome invigoration of our religious feelings, as well 
as a happy expansion of our Christian sympathies, from the 
practice of going far and wide in our devotional and theological 
reading. How small soever may be the portion of time which 
can be allotted daily to such means of improvement, let the rule 
be to spend it not in the company of the writers of our own age, 
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manner be a similar mutual conmimiication of ad- 
vantages between bodies which are the furthest 
removed from one another. 

For such an intercourse between Churches which 
are locally separated, and which are also appa- 
rently destitute of any ground on which union 
and sympathy is possible — each one will be duly 
prepared if its previous congregational develop- 
ments have been truly carried forward ; if, in other 
words, its members have been brought into living 
fellowship with those past generations of men who 
are now in the unseen world, and beyond them 
with the heavenly conmiunities. For this impUes 
famiharity with some who lived in societies and at 
epochs so remote from our own, and in the practice 
of usages so unlike those now prevailing amongst 
ourselves, that they must be looked upon — ^if indeed 
they are really looked upon, if their living persons 
and habits, as well as their names, are in actual view 
— ^in a guise as strange as any in which our Christian 
contemporaries can now in any place be witnessed. 
In other words, that unlikeness to ourselves which 
we see in our fathers in Christ, as we go backwards 
through the centuries, will prepare us for the strange, 
and often otherwise repulsive, garb and dialect, which 
those of us who are living in more advanced com- 
munities might find in some of the brethren assembled 

country, and sect, but rather with such as may come to hand 
from remote times and places, and from other communions." 
Introd. to FascaVs Thoughts, Lond. 1838, pp. xlv. — xlvii. 
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with them in what would be a truly CathoUc conven- 
tion '• If, indeed, we have been accustomed to 
confer with the saints of the middle and apostoUc 
ages, to say nothing of those still earUer — we shall 
not feel ourselves so utterly estranged as to be re- 
pelled in the presence of delegates from the remotest 
Churches of the East and of the South. 

Thus will our more limited Church developments 
prepare us for, as we have seen they must issue in, 
this largest convention of the holy Church through- 
out the world. And every member of each national 
body who finds himself represented in it through the 
agency of delegates from his congregation, and dio- 
cese, and national assembly, will be duly qualified, 
as he will rejoice to enter into its enlarged life, when 
his own ideal position has been realized ; when, in 

* Thus, e. g. all who have truly shared in the Church's life 
as it was witnessed in the synagogues, into one of which 
it was " His custom to go every Sabbath day ;" or in the 
" caves of the earth," where the martyrs worshipped ; and who 
have also spiritually shared the same life as it was developed in 
the magnificent temple and ritual where He likewise prayed ; or 
as it was seen in the basilicas of Ambrose and Chrysostom — such 
worshippers can readily take part in the simplest, or in the 
most gorgeously elaborate services of devout men in these 
present times. The coarsely earnest worship of the rude moun- 
tain oratory, and of the bam-like chapel ; the elaborate ritual- 
ism of Greece or Abyssinia; the high-toned liturgies of the 
Cathedrals of the West, would not seem strange to them : there, 
too, every such worshipper would at once recognize and sympa- 
thize with his brethren in Christ ; for in all these places they 
would come before him in a garb and in aspects for which his 
life in the past would have prepared him. 
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his own personal sphere, he has lived out and fdl- 
fiUed in its whole extent the Church vocation with 
which he has individually been called *. 

For a moment, then, let us carry our thoughts on to 
, this final result, and imagine this body assembled in its 
periodical, and they must be its frequent deliberations 
— and we shall see that, in the first instance, the gifts 
of its members, and theii^ insight, should be exercised 
in mutual aid and counsel, and interchange of ser- 
vices. For the internal welfare of the CathoUc 
body, for its edification in wisdom and love, this 
demand would first be made on the resources of its 
members. And then, as in their previous organi- 
zations, their thoughts and their interest would be 
concerned with the welfare of those who He outside 
its limits, since besides the promotion of their 
own internal weU-being, spiritual and secular, other 
duties which appertain to those dwelling in the 

* In (1) realizing the supernatural order, its form and its 
relations ; in (2) a free interchange of gifts and resources ; and 
(3) in the discharge of the duties belonging to each vocation in 
its appointed sphere — there is a training for all those faculties 
and sympathies which are required in fulfilling the enlarged duties 
of a delegate in the national convention. Now chiefly, and in the 
first place, such qualifications are essential. And when combined 
with energy and knowledge, and with statesman -like capacity, 
they mark the man who is qualified to take an efiective part in 
deliberations for the welfare of the whole Church, and for the 
amelioration of its several functions and departments. Many 
valuable illustrations of this statement may be gathered by 
a carefiil and discriminating reader, from vol. ii. of the late 
Chev. Bunsen's Hippolyttts. 
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spaces which are wholly covered by the gross dark- 
ness of the world, have been laid on them. Here, in 
short, we behold the true ground and method of those 
which are known as the missionary obUgations of the 
Church, and which as we now see have been made 
incumbent on it by the very idea of its existence. 

In this largest development it would first recognize 
itself as having been called and commissioned for the 
purpose of restoring to their true position those com- 
munities in which the Church character, originally 
impressed on them, has faded, and almost been 
obliterated. And it would seek to restore to them 
those privileges which, since they are part of the re- 
deemed world, are also theirs, and it would interpret the 
symbols in which the truths they also have received, 
are ignorantly held ^ This is one of the main ends 
contemplated in the Church's institution ; and this 
obligation is binding on it, and will abide in all 
its force, until the heavenly fellowship has again 
embraced every one of the famiUes and races of 
mankind. We say the obUgation still abides : it is 
incumbent, nay imperative on every generation ; and 

' In this manner, St. Paul always represented the Gospel 
revelation ; and thus, also, the improved missionary teaching of 
onr own time is representing it. See Note, p. 105 ; and com- 
pare the apostle's method of announcing Christian truth (1) to 
the Jews (Acts xiii.) ; (2) to the philosophical heathen 
(ib. xvii.) ; (3) to the uneducated heathen (ib. xiv.). In each 
case, he presented the Christian revelation as the full disclosure 
of that truth which partially held, or even false religious notions 
were leading men " to seek afber, if haply they might find it.*' 
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it can only be fulfilled when each one of the National 
Churches which are the constituents of the Churdi 
CathoUc, shall eflfectively work on the communities 
adjacent to itself. Prom the very nature of the case, 
it is in this method, that is to say, by active move- 
ments of each Church in its own neighbourhood, that 
the missionary obUgation must be discharged^ There, 
on its own ground, it would work on the communities 
adjacent to itself with that knowledge and sympathy 
arising from their relationships of race — which are 
essentially necessary for an eflfective witness of truth 
and duty, and for the removal of accumulated errors. 
Our wisest and most comprehensive views of mis- 
sionary labour, and the qualities which long ex- 
perience in it has shown are required for its efl&ciency, 
indicate this as the true order in which that work 
should be accompUshed. And the nature of that 
organization of the **holy Church throughout the 
world," which is now in view, shows us plainly that 
each of its national constituents thus labouring in its 
own missionary field, should farther receive all essen- 
tial help from the other Churches which are combined 
in it, so that, on its largest and widest scenes of 
duty, the simplest and the most limited form of 
the Church's work will be repeated. And just as 
each individual member of the congregation wit- 
nesses and works in the name of the whole body, 
and thus is inspired and strengthened in his toils, so 
should each national Church be fortified and ani- 
mated, encouraged and informed, by the co-operation. 
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and the sympathy, of all others which, in the 
Catholic association, have been combined with it ^, 

In this last movement we see the final develop- 
ment of our Church life, as it should be witnessed in a 
true embodiment of the Celestial Order. In its 
progressive enlargement, through its ever- widening 
sphere, we have traced it upwards from where it 
begins, close to the source of spiritual energy, 
until we behold it encroaching further and further 

• This view of the co-operation of Churches in missionary 
lahour was iUustrated in many of its aspects by the writings 
which were called forth by the establishment of the Jerusalem 
Bishopric. Those who suggested that measure, and who 
earnestly defended it (see especially Note H, in Appendix to 
Hare*8 Charge on The Means of Unity ^ and the authors there 
quoted), — never denied the primary duty of Churches to evan- 
gelize first in their immediate neighbourhoods, or, in other 
words, to carry out their missionary work in the manner im- 
plied by the prophet when he speaks of "lengthening the 
Church's cords and strengthening its stakes ;" and of its 
" breaking out on the right hand and on the left " (Isa. liv. 
2, 8). They based their advocacy of the measure mainly on the 
ground that beneficial effects might be produced upon the 
Churches of the East by the spectacle of a union between the 
English and Lutheran societies ; and especially that those 
ancient communities might thus be stimulated in accomplishing 
the work which, it was acknowledged, properly devolved on 
them. While, on the other hand, it was contended, with even 
greater power, and, may we not say, with wisdom which ex- 
perience has justified, that no considerations of policy, or any 
such promises of usefulness, would ever justify an interference 
with that order of the Church's propagation and enlargement 
which is seen in its very nature, as well as set forth in express 
enactments. See Pusey's Letter to Ahp. of Canterbury on 
Establishment of Jerusalem Bishopric^ and comp. Dr. Newman's 
Apologia Pro Vita Sud, part v. 

P 
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on all sides upon the waste and darkened places 
that surround it. And as, in all these eyolntions, 
as far as to this last and greatest, we have seen 
its members working in conformity with the true 
law of their spiritual development, we have beheld, 
as the result, that individual spirits have been quali- 
fied for the highest regions of their being, and that 
the conmiunities formed of them have been once 
more gathered under the Church's Lord and Head. 
And now turning, for a confirmation of this as- 
surance and of these prospects, to the inspired de- 
lineations of the future, we see that it is just so that 
the predictions of the prophetic word represent the 
Church as at length accompUshing its intended pur- 
poses before the history of earth has closed. Let the 
terms of those predictions be carefully examined, 
and they will be found in exact and detailed corre- 
spondence with the final consummation of the 
Church's work, as we find this represented in that 
authentic revelation of it on which we have been 
looking. All that we can see of man's condition in 
those disclosures of the future accords with that form 
and aspect of it which we have just seen so im- 
pressively developed, and this both in respect of its 
immediate connexion with the higher world of souls, 
and also in respect of the earthly influences which 
have been diflfused, and which are reigmng through- 
out it, by means of all the agencies of the remedial 
dispensation. Indeed, every one of the anticipations 
we have put forth, as we see man's course passing 
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on into the future, might be expressed in the very 
words of those predictions ^ 

And as in those distant prospects we saw the 
spirits of men elevated and ennobled into forms of 
being unspeakably higher than any which, except in 
the rarest instances, are ever now witnessed in the 
midst of us, so, in correspondence with these ex- 
pectations, it is emphatically declared respecting that 
future era, that heavenly life will then be poured out, 
in richest bestowments from its Eternal Source, on all 
the Church's members, and especially on those in 
whom the world's most degrading influences, the ut- 
most power of its frivoUty and of its vice, are witnessed 
at this time, "Your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy; old men shall dream dreams, and young 
men see visions." Insight into the real purpose of our 
being, and a vision of its true ideal, will be present 
to the view of those who were before only conversant 

' In an excessive reaction from that false view of prophecy 
which identifies it with prediction, many are now denying the 
fkct that visions of the future came at all in the prophet's view, 
and that in them he often saw as distinctly the things that 
should he hereiiter, as he had seen the things transpiring before 
him. Yet this power was distinctly claimed by these " holy 
men of God " when they spoke of " declaring futurity (/l^HN) 

from former time, and from ancient time the things that are not 
jet done." (Isa. xlvi. 10. Cp. Deut. xviii. 22. Jer. xxviii. 9.) 
And the truth of this claim is seen when, for example, we com- 
pare their predictions respecting the advent and ministry of 
Christ, the succession of empires, and the future condition of the 
Jews — with the events in which those predictions have been 
ftilfilled. See Augustine Contra JFaustum, xii. 3 ; Davison's 
Discourses on Prophecy, pp. 607 — 530 ; 433 — 456. 

P 2 
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with the sternest, or with the most superficial aspects 
of the circumstances that surrounded them*. Our 
largest expectations of the spiritual vitality, of the 
earnestness and power of that coming period are satis- 
fied hy these predictions ; and so also are those which 
have shown us that human life will be at length 
ruled by the true law of its development. Each 
one of these men, who will be filled with this abound- 
ing energy and this generous enthusiasm, must be 
working in his own place, and in the copy of the 
prescribed and authorized models of the past. For 
they are **old places" that have been repaired, 
** breaches" that have been ** filled up," desolate 
cities restored on their original foundation — ^which 
are seen to constitute the harmonious order and 
beauty of that renewed creation. Out of materials old 
as the framework of the world itself, they have raised 
those temples of high and rapturous devotion, those 
halls of brotherly concord and fellowship, those 

• Joel ii. 28, 29. Cp. Isa. liv. ; Jer. xxxi. ; Zech. xii. 
When these passages are read in the light of that just view of 
prophecy which represents it as consisting in a clear vision of 
the constitution and laws, and of the future development, of the 
heavenly kingdom — it will be seen that they do not contemplate 
any thing like a condition of frenzy or excitement produced by 
unnatural influences, nor yet a disturbed and anxious outlook 
upon a course of things yet future, and which indeed will then 
be drawing to a close. Tliey rather describe a nobly earnest 
thoughtfulness in the discharge of all manly and womanly duties 
on the part of the members of the Church, and an inspiring 
recognition of the highest motives and reasons for discharging 
the several obligations which devolve on them, in their families 
and cities, and in their national position and relations. 
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palaces of justice, which are seen covering the earth 
in that fature age of righteousness, and into which 
its populations, blest with that peace and joy which 
are the firuits of righteousness, will be assembled'. 

Moreover, in the promises of its secular prosperity, 
wherein the "needy are cared for," and in which 
their "souls have been redeemed from deceit and 
violence," we also see the very results that might 

' With which connect passages such as those which lE^ak 
of "the hearts of the children being turned to the fathers ;*' of 
men " asking for the old paths that they may walk therein ; " of 
their " remembering the days of old, &c." Mai. iv. 6. Jer. vi. 
16. Deut. zxxii. 7. That true reverence for antiquity (see Note, 
p. 149. Cp. Pascal's Fragments et Lettres, Ed. Faug^re, Pref. p. 
98), which the familiar words, " Honour thy father and mother, 
that thy days may be long in the land which the Lord thy God 
g^veth thee" — remind us is one of the conditions of secure national 
existence, will have been observed in the days to which we are 
looking forward. Then it will be seen that men have in all ages 
been labouring at their proper occupation of realizing an order 
which is already in existence, and that the function of each 
generation is to cany forward, in its own place, and in the exer- 
cise of its peculiar gifts, the work of th(5se who have been already 
working and striving with this view of their vocation. And 
this will go forward until at length " the heaven which had dis- 
appeared from the earth since the beginning, reappears again in 
visible manifestation," though now it is '* no longer paradise, 
but the new Jerusalem ; no longer the garden, but now the city 
of God which is on earth .... costlier indeed, more stately, 
more glorious, but, at the same time, the result of toil, of labour, 
of pains — reared into a nobler, and more abiding habitation, yet 
with stones which, after the pattern of the * elect comer- stone,' 
were each in its time laboriously hewn, and painfully squared 
for the places which they fill." Archbishop Trench, HuUean 
Lectures f p. 31. 
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have been anticipated when families are compacted 
in their respective provinces, and the provinces into 
their national fellowship, with their proper inter- 
change of help and service between all the classes 
and orders of society. And so, again, in the busy 
movements to and &o which are depicted as going 
on round the consecrated centre of human fellow- 
ship, the place divinely fixed for holy convocation in 
Jerusalem and Zion — we see an intercommunion 
between the several national Churches represented, 
and these again constantly enlarging themselves upon 
all sides, breaking forth on the right hand and on 
the left, until all, even those who had fallen into 
the lowest degradation away from the cathoUc so- 
ciety in which they too were formerly included, are 
again comprehended in it, all the kingdoms of the 
world being then united in the one kingdom of our 
Lord and of His Christ '®. 

*° May we not say that the florid poetry and rhetoric which 
these words have called forth, and the vague cloudy forms of 
grandeur which have thence arisen, have obscured and weakened 
in the minds of many the statement which is conveyed by them ? 
They declare a fact whose simple grandeur needs no such 
adventitous aids to produce its genuine impression ; this, namely, 
that the Church and commonweal will be in fact, as, in their in- 
tention, they are one. Our daily prayer will tlien be answered, and 
the "kingdom of God" have fully "come" on earth. "All 
tyranny ^whether lodged in particular men or in multitudes, having 
been extinguished, and all corruptions exposed and destroyed, 
there will be truth in all departments of government, art, and 
science ; every profession will maintain its true dignity ; there will 
be right dealings in the commonest transactions of trade, and 
blessings which will be felt in every home, even in the lowliest. 
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That very condition of things which we see would 
surely result from the recognition of our true place 
and our relationships, and from our fulfilment, accord- 
ing to the divine laws of our existence, of the duties 
thence arising — is that which is witnessed in those 
glorious disclosures of the future which were vouch- 
safed unto the prophets. In that era of universal 
light, and of life poured down from on high upon 
all flesh, we see the fall significance of the remedial 
dispensation acknowledged, and all its agencies in 
effectual operation. 

Our world will then be recognized in its actual 
union with neighbouring communities, and all the 
institutions of our redeemed estate will then be em- 
ployed for the purpose of fully replacing man in his 
original position, and of helping him in the progress he 
is appointed to accompUsh. Moreover, in connexion 
with, and indeed as a consequence of, the improved 
position he will have then attained, he will gain a 
deeper acquaintance with all which constitutes the 
framework of his existence, with the nature of his 
moral constitution, and with the essence, the laws 
and agencies, of this material creation. He will have 
then advanced far nearer than he now is to the 
boundaries which separate him from more refined and 
illustrious forms of being. He will gradually acquire 
famiUarity with states of existence and modes of 

.... In other words all which God has made will have 
become again as it was when He beheld it on the seventh day, 
and lo, * it was very good.' '* 
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operation on which, if disembodied, he might look 
at once without peril or difl&culty. In other words, 
a process will then be going forward which will cause 
the terrestrial condition of human spirits continually 
to approach that wherein they are now existing in 
the intermediate state ; and this will be continued 
until the perceptions of all who have ever lived in 
the Mediator's realm will be identical". In other 
words, the members of the last generation upon 
earth, and of the preceding generations who have 
departed hence, will then virtually occupy the same 

** Note, p. 85. With respect to our knowledge of the history 
of our race, the above expectation appears to be in course of 
speedy accomplishment, for, as no generation before ours has ever 
seen the generations preceding it in such distinctness as we behold 
them, we see the same process of reproduction, by means of learned 
travel, and through the representation of ancient monuments by 
photography, by excavations, &c., still going forward. Our " old 
experience,*' with its accumulation of materials, is already 
nearly reaching that " high prophetic strain," which has long 
since been attained amongst those who have learned the history 
of the past from men who have actually taken part in its 
proceedings. While as for our prospects of enlarged knowledge 
respecting the constitution of nature and its laws, we need only 
recall the words with which Humboldt concludes his grand 
survey of our physical science in its several departments, when 
he says that " The creation of new organs or instnmients of 
observation is augmenting the intellectual, and often also the phy- 
sical powers of man, so that forces .... which still escape the 
cognizance of our senses, will one day become known to us ; and, 
called into the service of man, and awakened by him to a higher 
degree of activity," will become the means through which " the 
subjection of the different domains of nature, and the more vivid 
understanding of the Universe as a whole, will be brought con- 
tinually nearer." Kosmos (E.T.), vol. ii. p. 359. 
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level, as regards their knowledge of the design of 
their creation, and of the nature and hearings of 
their course amidst the orders of inteUigent exist- 
ence. In the case of all, those arrangements which 
have been meant to compensate for the eflfects con- 
sequent on man's apostasy, will then have taken 
plenary effect; and all, conducted to the same 
level of knowledge and attainments, will then be 
empowered to move forward and upward to those 
positions which they have otherwise, by the culture 
of their moral natures, been prepared to occupy. 

When this general uniformity in the condition 
and attainments of the generations of mankind has 
been reached, it will indicate the approaching con- 
summation of our history. Then all the ordinances 
of the mediatorial economy, having served the pur- 
pose for which they were established, will disappear ; 
and, the ordained number of the human family hav- 
ing been completed, its members will move onward 
to that which has been appointed as the next stage 
in their immortal path. The earth will be purified 
of all its blemishes, and freed from the defects which 
evil has brought on it. Its materiaUsm will be refined, 
and the physical structure of all human spirits will 
be changed into aflfinity with that sphere into which 
they are about to be removed. By a special decree 
and act, at that crisis, the Mediator will re-embody 
all the spiritual occupants of the intermediate con- 
dition, and change the forms of those who may be 
then existing upon earth. Then each one will be 
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removed to the new position in the universe which 
will then be recognized as his. Thus will all men 
in this manner pass, in silent consenting obedience, 
to the agency which has been appointed to convey 
them — into those regions where their fature progress 
will be continued. 

With regard to the nature and properties of the 
materialism of the system into which those who have 
abode and wrought in conformity with the Divine Order 
will be then removed, we may find significant inti- 
mations in the type of that material form which we 
are told will then be worn by all the human partakers 
of the celestial existence. They will be ** fashioned 
into the likeness of that glorious body *' which was 
worn by the Mediator after His resurrection, and which 
was signaUy distinguished by its beauty of aspect and 
power of movement, and by its independence of every 
obstruction. And in that ennobled form we have an 
infallible token of the properties of that glorious 
world into which the heirs of redemption will be 
carried. For in all its parts, it must be homogeneous 
with the natures of those who shall be conveyed into 
it ; every property of that structure wherein they are 
to be invested, must be found in their abode ; their 
own gloriousness must be reflected in the glorious 
scenes with which they are surrounded '^ 

" See Bp. Browne On Thirty -nine Articles , pp. 106, 7. Every 
reason which now requires an "adaptation between external 
nature, and the physical and intellectual constitution of man," 
so that the one should be in harmonious relation with the other, 
will equally require the same adaptation hereafter. And hence, 
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And therein they will be maintained for ever, 
without any further liabiUty to loss or peril. The 
course of traming through which they have passed, 
the fixedness their hahits have acquired, the im- 
pression left on them by the various epochs which 
they have witnessed — ^will guarantee their absolute 
permanent secxuity. They will go no more out from 
that condition of dignity and of bliss which they 
have attained. Nay, without any danger of losing 
what has already been conferred on them, they will 
advance from thence into higher stages of the as- 
cending path which will then open out plainly before 
their view. And, indeed, in a comparison with the 
positions which they may subsequently reach, even 
^e celestial world itself may be surpassed in glori- 
ousness as much as it now itself transcends the 
most glorious conditions of our earth '». 

just as the properties of the earth's materialism, and of the forces 
which control our movements on its surface, are implied in the 
human firame, and might be inferred from it, so we may conceive 
what the nature of those worlds must be, in which one " whose 
countenance shines as the sun, and whose raiment is white as 
the light," and who is not impeded in his movements by any 
material obstacles — would be in his own place, at home as we 
may say, amidst the extemalism surrounding him. 

*• In connexion with these conceptions of changes in the con- 
stitution of the material universe which, vague as they must be, 
seem to follow as necessary inferences from the fact of the con- 
stant advance of those in subordination to whose welfare the 
material universe was framed — we may recall the words of the 
Apostle: " We, according to His promise, look for new heavens 
and a new earth." Cp. Kev. xxi. 1, 5 ; and sec Olshausen 
On Ramans viii. 19 — 21, where he says, " So then it is clear 
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Those higher conditions of attainment lie, how- 
ever, beyond the furthest limits to which thought 
can convey us with assurance. Unlike the path in 
which we have hitherto advanced, and the regions 
which we have hitherto attained, those to which we 
are now looking, are unillumined : no lights can be 
descried amidst them. All the conditions beyond the 
celestial into which the human family may pass, are 
shrouded by darkness into which conjecture alone 
can venture ; but even there it is not utterly baffled, 
nor entirely destitute of help in its advances. 

For, as we cannot doubt that the existing re- 
sources of the universe, and the amount of their 
possible combinations, are commensurate with the 
requirements of spirits whose faculties ages have en- 
larged, analogy suggests methods in which they may 
be made available : intimations of Divine procedures 
which will be subsequent to what we now regard as 
the highest promotion of immortal beings, and stiU 

that by the ktmtis not merely our earth or our solar system, but 
the totality of all creation (oupai/os /cat yrj — Y^^KHI D^t^H 

the spiritual and material world) must be understood. Whether 
the ancient world had such a perception of the greatness of the 
universe as the telescope gives us, does not signify in this re- 
spect ; the Spirit of God in the Apostles understood eaplicite 
what they themselves took implicite only. Even if they thought 
the universe smaDer than we are accustomed to consider it, they, 
nevertheless, meant the universe as well as ourselves in every 
expression that denotes the totality ; just as a drop of water is 
meant by every one who utters the word, whether he know or 
not that it contains a world of animalcula.*' 
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in accordance with the present order, are supplied 
by it. Thus, for example, assuming that the secure 
and auspicious advancement of moral natures which 
we have regarded as the ultimate purpose of the 
Divine Mind in the creation of the universe, may, 
indeed, be so spoken of — we may suppose that the 
material system which, at a definite period, was 
chosen as simply instrumental and subordinate to that 
purpose, and which was then, as it is still, absolutely 
under Divine control, will hereafter sustain changes in 
its framework and constitution, so as to present a scene 
and stage of being for moral natures entirely diflferent 
from that which it had previously supplied. At some 
epoch in the progress of the members of the celestial 
community through those higher conditions by which 
even heaven is surpassed, a change, external and 
essential too, may be wrought in the physical structure 
of the universe. Its spheres may be grouped into 
new forms, or consoUdated into one mass, and 
another combination of its elements may be pro- 
duced. Or, again, for the advancement of those 
spiritual natures on whose account it was originated 
and has been maintained, it may disappear altoge- 
ther, in order to make place for a new arena of im- 
mortal life. Finite and created, wholly subordinate, 
also, and instrumental as it is, analogy suggests to us 
that its history may include such eras. And, indeed, 
some changes, such as are thus intimated, have 
already transpired in it, while science predicts the 
occurrence of others similar to them of yet vaster mag- 
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nitude **. It may besides be confidently asked, Can 
the materialism of the universe, — created existence, 
dependent, and bounded as it is, — be destined to per- 
petuity ? Does not the very notion of it as a sub- 
ordinate creation, imply that it will have an 
end, and that, in due course, it will be succeeded 
by another agency which shall be Divinely appointed 
in like manner, for the accomplishment of the 
supreme design ? 

All these suppositions, however, proceed on the 
assumption that what we have spoken of as the tdti- 
mate design of God when He called immortal beings 
into existence may be, in fact, thus designated. But 
can this be certainly affirmed ? May there not be in 
His view another and further purpose utterly beyond 
our conception, for which all moral natures are being 
thus sedulously trained ? In that path, by its very 
nature interminable, through which they will move in 
their continual approach towards Him, may not some 
occasion arise when, inefiably and inconceivably in- 
deed, its continuity will be broken, and when it 
will be developed into new forms and ch-cumstances 
which will be recognized as those for which all the 

" In respect to the probability of such changes in the con- 
stitution of our own planet, geologists speak explicitly. LyeU's 
Principles of Geology, b. ii., chap. xx. And the speculations of 
Sir Wm. Herschel {PhiL Tram,, vol. 76 ; pp. 265, 266 ; and 
vol. 86, pp. 184, 185) have certainly not been weakened by the 
subsequent progress of astronomical science. Cp. Arago's Astra- 
nomy (E. T.), vol. i., p. 360 ; and Dr. Whewell's Philos, Indue. 
Sciences y b. x. c. iii. 
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antecedent training of immortals was introductory 
and preparative ? 

Such conjectures are not useless, however vague 
they may be, and incapable of being definitely ex- 
pressed. Not vainly does the mind project itself 
thus adventurously into the abysses of that remote 
futurity, if a conviction of the endlessness of its own 
course may be thereby quickened and confirmed, 
and if its anticipations of the objects and pursuits 
which lie forward in that, course are thus enlarged. 
And even greater value may be attached to these 
conjectures, since they vividly suggest the existence 
of depths in the future as well as now around us, 
wherein, since no efforts of mortal thought can ex- 
plore them, or any forms of human language be 
applied to them, — some of the hardest problems 
which have arisen for us in our review may receive 
solutions such as could not now be made intelligible in 
the highest moods of our thoughtfulness, or in the 
most significant of its expressions. As we thus look 
towards those remote periods, this question, for ex- 
ample, will arise — May not the case of the apostate 
occupants of the universe be so dealt with amidst 
them, as perfectly to remove the uneasiness whereof 
we are conscious when we think of it ; and yet so 
that by no means could the nature of that future 
dispensation be now explained to us^* ? 

'* No combination of words could make the consciousness of 
one who has long been steeped in the abominations of a Norfolk 
Island community, intelligible to another who has constantly 
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In the establishment and progress of those states 
of being which will immediately follow on the close 
of the terrestrial, it has been seen that that which is 
to our minds the ultimate purpose of the creation 
has in every case been carried out in strict accord- 
ance with the immutable canons of Divine existence. 
And we may be assured that subsequently they alone 
will impose any limit or qualification on its entire 
fulfilment. That Love which originally contemplated 
the secure auspicious advancement of all inunortal 
existence, which provided by the most costly ex- 
penditure of power and wisdom for the accomplish- 
ment of this design, which again, in the exercise 
of inefiable self-sacrifice, sought to remove ob- 
structions which had arisen in the way of its corn- 
been living amidst the circumstances of a pure and refined 
English home. Nor could the consciousness of this person be 
made intelligible to the other, since while words, representing 
things and images, may, indeed, by their combination set forth a 
hitherto unknown experience, their power in doing this is limited 
by the value which each separate vocable has already gotten in our 
minds. Now, in the case supposed, the terms that must be used 
to make the two courses of experience mutually intelligible to 
the two individuals referred to, are in their respective minds 
devoid of meaning. The men are in fact destitute of the neces- 
sary medium of communication, and the supposition illustrates 
the difficulty which is spoken of above. We may talk about the 
ultimate destinies of the finally impenitent, but if we examine 
the value of the single terms which must be used in doing so, we 
shall find that happily they are in fact mere words : no definite 
significance can be assigned to them. We have no experience that 
will enable us to attach any thoughts to our language when we 
speak of a condition wherein the evil beings of all ages are 
assembled in a complete and abiding separation from the good. 
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pletion — that Love, illimitable in our apprehensions 
as it is, and having infinite resources at command, 
cannot permit any except an absolutely inevitable frus- 
tration of its purposes. No reason inferior to those 
laws in whose permanence the Divine existence is itself 
involved, can hinder the universal realization of its 
great designs. And those laws may indeed demand 
the permanent existence of those regions into which 
the disloyal have been consigned. We who are now 
witnesses of the severe inflexibihty of the actual 
constitution of the universe, can only regard it as 
too credible that eternal impossibiUties may prevent 
the " restoration of the lost " at any future period '*. 
But if such impossibiUties do not exist, and if in the 
resources of the Infinite Understanding, there are any 
agencies which can, in harmony with that constitution, 
provide for the ultimate deUverance of the apostates 
from their sad and otherwise continuaUy darkening 
condition, — then unquestionably those agencies will 
be employed. When or how they might come into 
operation, probably no form of human speech could 

" See Note, p. 77. And compare a remarkable passage in 
Bobertson's Life and Letters^ vol. ii. p. 163, on which the 
Editor remarks : " As may be seen from this instance, Mr. R. 
was not a universalist in doctrine, however he may have hoped 
that imiversalism is true. * My only difficulty,' he once said to 
a friend, * is how not to believe in everlasting punishment.' " 
Many will here recall Tennyson's Visian of Sin, and especially 
the reply in it to the " voice which he heard cry to the summit, 
* Is there any hope ?' " and to which " an answer pealed from 
that high land, but in a tongue no man could understand.** 
Cp. Note 16. 

Q 
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disclose to us. Since, if they exist at all, they are 
hidden amidst those depths which lie shrouded before 
our view, we need not wonder that awfiil' silence has 
been maintained respecting them. And, indeed, 
although there is here suggested a faint, dim glim- 
mering of hope on behalf of the unhappy subjects 
of our darker contemplations, yet, when we consider 
how their perfect fruition of existence must, even if 
that hope be realized, be retarded by their wrongly- 
chosen course, and how, at whatever distance in the 
future may be the period when we regard them, it 
must cause that then they shall be occupying a 
position far inferior to that which they might other- 
wise have attained — we may, even with the prospect 
of universal redemption in our view, concur per- 
fectly in the representation which speaks of all who 
at the last shall be recognized as transgressors, 
as the victims of eternal loss : of loss irreparable, 
too, we must admit, when we remember that, even in 
our own most hopeful anticipations of their prospects, 
they will be separated for ages, if not for ever, from 
their best companions in this stage of their exist- 
ence, not to speak of their long delay in attaining 
those heights of blessedness which are now imme- 
diately within their reach". 

" Unqucationably true as is the statement that " the word 
alctfvios takes us into a sphere where our earthly conditions of 
time and space are unknown," still the idea of duration, though 
not indeed measured by any definite intervals, like our years and 
centuries, is contained in it, and is distinctly expressed in sixty- 
one out of the seventy- one cases where the word is used in the 
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Thns, as we linger in the presence of the dark- 
ness which stands before us at this remotest point 
of thought, the unfathomable depths of its mys- 
terionsness suggest to us considerations which 
may in a great degree mitigate the only discomfort 
our review of the Divine Order of heaven and 
earth can cause. Glorious throughout, in its design 
and its provisions, it has, nevertheless, suggested one 
difficulty in the ever-deepening woe of the apostates 
from its ordinances, which mars the sublime compla- 
cency that should accompany our meditations. This 
source of pain, which is itself one of the trials of our 
affiance, nay, which is a portion of our remedial disci- 
pline, in the present state, may, however, as we thus 
speculate on the possibilities of the unknown future, be 
even now partially destroyed ; and hereafter we shall 
be relieved from it entirely. For, from the higher 
point of view to which we shall be soon removed we 
shall have such a profound consciousness of the rec- 
titude of every assignment, and of the unspeakable 

N. T. See Bretschneider in voc. attuvios. In the seven cases 
where the word is used with reference to the punishment of evil 
men and angels, the idea of a duration which, to uSj is practically 
endless, is conveyed. And yet how the hope, often growing into 
the helief, that, in some ineffable way. Divine Love and Wisdom 
will ultimately triumph in the recovery of all the evil beings in 
the universe, has pervaded the Church in all ages — may be 
seen in Hagenbach's Hist, ofDoct.y and in Jer. Taylor's Sermon, 
Ohrist^s Advent to Judgment. See also John Foster's Life and 
^Letters, vol. ii. pp. 404, 446, for some remarkable explanations 
of his reasons for this belief, which, as is well known, was firmly 
and zealously held by him. 

Q 2 
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smallness of that minority, among those who are joint 
heirs of our immortal Ufe, to whom existence has be- 
come a curse, that we shall perfectly share in the 
Divine complacency which we know is undisturbed 
by the knowledge of their suflfering, whatever may 
be its intensity, and whatever the length of its dura- 
tion ^*. 

And meanwhile, and especially with such antici- 
pations of freedom hereafter from the painful sense 
of mystery consequent on our knowledge of the 
disastrous loss of the apostates, we may recognize 
benignity in the arrangement whereby it has been 
now disclosed to us. For it urges on us an impres- 
sive motive for our own conformity to the laws of 
the Divine Order, into which, by the grace of The 
Mediator, we have been restored. Through all our 
contemplations the entire imiverse has been re- 
vealed as still existing, just as it was originally 
framed, for the sake of the adherents of that Order ; 

" It was wisely remarked by Coleridge that God's Omni- 
presence consists not in His presence among all things, but 
rather in all things being present to Him ; and so we understand 
the declaration that " Sheol, and the Abyss of Destruction 
/fl"^5H» ^^ Gesen. in voc.) are before Jehovah :" with all 

their horrors, they are at this time " naked and uncovered " in 
His view. Prov. xv. 11. Job xxvi. 6. But then all things in 
the future are also present to Him (see Keble*s Christinn Year^ 
12th Sunday afber Trinity) ; and who can say in what unknown 
evolutions of the ages yet to come, He may see reasons for main- 
taining unbroken serenity, notwithstanding the suffering and 
awful loss of so many of His creatures, and so for receiving as 
His due the ascription which others, in far larger numbers, are 
constantly rendering, " Just and true are all Thy ways?" 
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we have seen all its agencies working together for 
their good ; and, completing the great purpose of 
the revelation, the certainty that infinite loss is con- 
sequent on a departure from their society has also, 
in merciful warning, been disclosed as a reason for 
continuing stedfastly amidst them. 

The force of this reason may aid our spirits in the 
efforts needful for such continuance ; though, indeed, 
it must be regarded among the inferior impulses 
which have been with this end ordained to work on 
us. The higher aflfections of the soul, rather than 
fear, are the chief means of securing our stedfast- 
ness and progress. And he will best advance to 
the accomplishment of those high destinies for which 
he was created, who ever looks towards the Pounder 
of the great Economy in reciprocating love, and 
who cordially and gratefully co-operates with those 
agencies whereby, through His appointment, the 
eternal welfare of all men may be secured. 
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NOTE A. 

On the Reasons ftirnished by Bevelation, and interpreted by Science, for 
believing that there is a community of moral and material nature 
between ourselves and the inhabitants of other worlds ; and of the light 
which is hence thrown upon our future Life. 

We have assumed in the preceding pages that^ among 
the facts communicated by that (first) part of Divine 
Bevelation which relates to things external to our earthly 
sphere of being, we must include the existence in the 
universe of other races and communities similar to our 
own, endowed like ourselves with intellectual and moral 
faculties, and subjected to the laws by which we are con- 
trolled. Here the reader's attention is directed to some of 
the grounds of this assumption, and to its significance, 
especially with respect to the relations which we sustain 
towards those commimities, and the obligations that are 
incumbent on us as we are living in the midst of them. 

That other beings are in fact existing every where around 
us, that, in innimierable hosts, they occupy the vast and 
apparently vacant tract of space through which our earth 
is moving, has been plainly declared by every one of the 
organs of the Divine commimication. In the supernatural 
order and framework of the Church; in the idea of its con- 
stitution and in its ordinances; in the Scriptures which 
unfold its intention, the nature of its authority, and the 
typal circumstances of its history ; and again in the un- 
uttered consciousness pervading it; in all these ''divers 
manners,'' and at all the '' sundry times in which God has 
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spoken to our fathers by the prophets '' — we find an em- 
phatic testimony given concerning the existence of these 
extra-terrestrial communities. Their presence with us in 
the universe is implied in fchat very idea of reconciliation 
of " things in heaven with things on earth," which is the 
main subject of the Church's witness. It is assumed, and 
constantly alluded to, throughout the Scriptures, and it 
has been recognized by all the devout and thoughtful 
members of the Divine Society. They have always re- 
garded themselves not only as living in fellowship with 
" the perfected spirits of just men," but also with an 
"innumerable company of angels, and with the general 
assembly and church of the first-bom, whose names are 
written in heaven." This belief and consciousness has 
been entertained by them most profoundly, and it has 
exercised the mightiest influence, where the heavenly 
revelation has been seen in its fullest certainty and clear- 
ness. And even where its disclosures have been most 
obscured, nay, where they are only extant in the dim 
traditions of heathendom, this portion of its testimony has 
been preserved. Men have always and in all places recog- 
nized the existence of these fellow-heirs of our immortal 
life throughout the long ages, and amidst the immeasurable 
regions of space by which the present sphere and season 
of our earthly being is encompassed. 

But more than their existence has been made known. 
Significant intimations of their natures, and of the modes 
and habits of their being, have also been conveyed in the 
Divine testimony concerning them. Upon these subjects 
we have authentic sources of information — which, however, 
have been almost entirely neglected in those wild and 
speculative fancies concerning the " number and nature of 
angels" that have cast so much discredit on meditations 
of this kind — from which we may in fact obtain some 
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definite conceptions respecting these fellow-heirs of our 
existence, their condition and attainments, and the manner 
of the life which is pursued by them. 

Thus, for example, we at once get suggestions of that 
community of nature with ourselves which throughout the 
preceding pages has been ascribed to them, in what may 
be called the first and main testimony of the Church when 
it speaks of man's restoration into the universal family of 
souls. We are living amongst them; our communities are 
numbercfd amongst their '* fatherhoods and kingdoms;" no 
longer '^ strangers and foreigners, we are fellow-citizens 
with these holy ones," and are dwelling with them in " the 
household of God." Now " similes cum similibus congre- 
gantur." Our actual fellowship through the atoning work 
of Christ, " with angels and archangels and all the com- 
pany of heaven," implies what may be called their consti- 
tutional oneness with ourselves. And this is further 
indicated by those statements we have been referring to, 
which speak of them as existing in fatherhoods, in princi- 
palities and kingdoms. All these expressions would, as 
we have already said, be meaningless or misleading, 
unless these beings are really existing in forms of associa- 
tion like our own, in an order and in habits of life kindred 
with those of our own societies, although exalted far above 
them. If, indeed, we are to accept these expressions as fur- 
nishing authentic information about existing facts, they 
indicate the existence in the worlds of the imfallen of 
families and kingdoms like those of earth, and so they 
plainly direct us to that resemblance and commimity of 
nature which has otherwise been indicated. From this 
source we are naturally led to the conclusion that, in 
respect to intellectual faculties and social affections, as well 
as in regard of moral consciousness, those beings are in 
fact kindred with ourselves. 
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And this conclusion is sustained and further deyeloped 
by every account of their appearance and ministry amongst 
us. We see them taking part in our affidrs as if thqr 
were conscious of our thoughts and feelings, and familiar 
with our modes of life, and were capable of entering with 
genuine and deep sympathy into all those circumstances of 
humanity which have not been spoiled by man's transgres- 
sion \ They never, indeed, betray any fellow-feeling with 
the himiiliations of our estate, or any share in its corrup- 
tions. They stand aloof from, and above, all the tokens 
of our frailty and guilt ; and on every occasion of their 
appearance and interposition they come amongst ns, just 
as members of neighbouring communities Uving in similar 
but far loftier and purer circumstances of life, might have 
been expected to come, and they bestow their help as the 
elder and nobler members of a race would naturally bestow 
it on those who are younger and in an inferior position. 
On every such occasion they seem to be well informed in 
respect to all that was going forward, fully aware of the 
character of each emergency, cognizant of the nature of 

1 Among other Ulnstrations of this statement, we may here refer to the 
express assertion that the two created angels who accompanied the Aogel of 
the Covenant in His interview with Abraham just before the destmctian of 
Sodom and Qomorrah, did with Him actually eat the food which the patri- 
arch set before them : ^^ii!% ** and they did eat,'' says the inspired writer 
(Qcn. xviii. 8). Some expositors, indeed, following Josephus and the aothon 
of the Talmud, say that it is absurd to suppose these beings really con- 
sumed any food, that in fact their eating was an illunon. And others (e. g. 
Thomas Aquinas, (^uest. 41, Art, iii.) declare that no other interpretation of 
the narrative can bo received. But it might as justly be said that they did 
not stand, or walk, or speak, as that they did not eat. Whether the food 
taken by them was necessary for their sustenance or not, we cannot tell; 
but, if we say they did not actually consume it, by the appropriate action of 
the bodies which they appeared in, we take all reality from the historical 
account of their appearance. And on the other hand, if this be, as it mnst 
be, received in its simplicity, it indicates very significantly the closest affinity 
between their material organization and our own. 
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our reaoorces, and of the uses which might be made of 
them. In one word they show a brotherly interest in our 
affidrs ; and they show it in a manner which plainly be- 
tokens that in all essential respects^ the circumstances of 
their homes are like those of ours^ and that the course of 
their history has included events similar to those by which 
ours has been distinguished. In every instance of their 
appearance in our world, whether on ordinary occasions, 
or on occasions when they have signally interposed in our 
affitirSy their ministry is seen to have been thus charac- 
terized. And sOy likewise, in the descriptions of it, and in 
the numerous promises of the advantages it may confer on 
us, as well as in detailed instances of its fulfilment, the 
same impression is conveyed with equal clearness. 

Moreover, we find a similar testimony to their oneness 
with ourselves in those obscure reminiscences and tradi- 
tions of revealed truth which are extant in the mythologies 
of heathendom, and which, as we have said, invariably 
acknowledge their existence. In the Yedas and Puranas, 
the sacred books and the legendary histories, of the Hin- 
doos, we find numerous testimonies to a '' wide-spread 
&ith'' through the eastern world, ''in these living relations 
between heaven and earth . . . We have here, in these 
tokens of a free intercourse, a beaten and well-trodden way 
between earth and heaven, what we may venture to call 
the heathen counterpart to the heavenly ladder seen by 
Jacob in his dream, on which angels were ascending and 
descending, with the Lord Himself at the summit.'' In 
the mythology of Homer, also, we find the life of these 
extra-terrestrial beings represented as human life in its 
highest power. '' Olympus is an ideal Greece : the gods 
form a council of Hellenic kings, of which Jupiter is the 
Agamemnon. . • . Homer's gods are idealized human 
personalities ; they have all our passions and weaknesses. 
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They are susceptible of hatred, jealousy, sensual passion. 
They have neither omniscience nor omnipotence. They 
are taller in stature and more perfect in beauty than men, 
but their nature is the same, their bodies need nourish- 
ment; their blood flows at the touch of the sword or lanoe; 
and, if their cry shakes the earth, still it proves they are 
liable to pain " (De Pressens^, Religions before Christy E. T. 
pp. 76, 77). The same views of an actual community of 
nature between these beings and ourselves, characterized 
the later mythology of Greece; the demi-gods of the 
Grecian sculptor, and his celestial heroes, were always 
represented in the human form. And in the austerer 
religion of the Roman world, in all its visions of the 
imseen, this impression equally prevailed, as was shown 
by the readiness with which the Lycaonian peasants con- 
cluded that some of these beings had come amongst them 
in the persons of Paul and Barnabas. " The gods," they 
said, ^' have come down to us in the likeness of men," and 
how naturally this was said by them is shown by the 
reports of similar visions which are quoted by commen- 
tators on that narrative (e. g. Humphry On the Acts of 
the Apostles, in loc). Passing over the testimonies to the 
same eflect which might be quoted from the early history 
of the Church (see Hagenbach's History of Christian Doc- 
trine, sect. 50), we may remark that its universality at a 
later period was signally betokened by the fact that in the 
second Nicene Council (a.d. 787) it was considered neces- 
sary to promulgate another view as a point of orthodox 
belief ; and that the schoolmen afterwards made a further 
correction on what was regarded as a popular error by 
affirming as an article of faith that the Angels have no 
corpus praprium, but that when they were visible to men, 
it was in a body temporarily assumed for that purpose. 
Ul)on the whole, then, putting mere poetry apart, and 
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bearing also in mind that many of the forms that were 
anciently used to represent angelic beings were simply 
symbols of qualities or abstractions, we may conclude that 
the impression was universal to the effect not only that 
there are other races in the universe who are fellow-heirs 
with us in our immortal life, but also that these races are 
distinguished by our characteristics of mind and moral 
nature, and even by the features of our persons, and more- 
over that they are pursuing their destinies under conditions 
similar to those which are imposed upon ourselves. 

We naturally regard the universality of this impression 
as a witness to its truthfulness. And we find it further 
corroborated, and that an additional light is thrown on it, 
if we connect with it the instinctively and universally 
entertained belief that the beings whose existence is thus 
made known, and about the properties of whose natures 
we have been thus informed, are dwelling in those orbs 
framed and furnished like our own world, which the dis- 
closures of astronomy have made known to us. Modem 
discovery has collected a mass of facts connected with the 
form, and place, and motions, the physical character and 
condition of the heavenly bodies which bring them into 
such perfect analogy with our own globe, that it seems 
hardly possible to doubt that they have been made for the 
occupation of beings who are like ourselves '. Though it 

' It is well known, however, that one of the most distinguished scientific 
men of onr time has, in an elahorate essay On the Plurality of Worlds, put 
forth considerations which have the effect of casting scrions donbts on the fit- 
ness of the larger members of onr planetary system for supporting organic life, 
and of greatly contracting the extent of those regions of space external to 
our sjrstem which may be looked on as probably inhabited. It would seem, 
however, that the object of this writer has rather been to lay some constraint 
on the vague declamation which it has been customary to use upon this sub- 
ject, and to guide religious musings upon it into legitimate channels (see 
pp. 56, 57» 372), than absolutely to confute the belief that other, and many 
other, orbs beside our own may be inhabited. Indeed he says (p. 37), " I do 
not intend to disprove a plurality of worlds.** Nor can any reader of his 
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is indeed true that some of these bodies are capable of 
being useful in our seryice, yet we can hardly look upon 
them as created for our sakes, and ''it is certain and 
evident that they were not made for their own; for matter 
has neither life nor perception, is not conscious of its own 
existence, nor capable of happiness, nor can it give the 
sacrifice of praise and worship to the Author of its being. 
It remains therefore/' says Dr. Bentley (in the eighth of 
his BoyU Lecturea)^ '^ that all bodies were formed for the 

essay maintain that he has at all sneceeded in effecting such disproof. We 
may acknowledge the cogency of his reasonings with regard to some of 
the planets of onr system, and with respect also to the nebalie, and sdll a 
field that is immeasurably, nay inconceivably, large is left wherein organic 
existence is still admitted by him to be possible. Every one who has care- 
fVilly examined his chapter On the Fixed Stars must feel that, notwithstand- 
ing the skill with which this portion of the work is written, and the acatenesi 
and knowledge it displays, the essayist has utterly failed to advance one sub- 
stantial argument against the belief or conjecture that the sidereal regions 
may contain many abodes of intelligent existence. Whatever may be thought 
of other parts of Sir David Brewster's Beply to the JSssay, he has ceitainlj 
dealt successfully with all the allegations of fact contained in that chapter. 
(Compare especially pp. 242—244, 245, 248 of the Essay with pp. 166—169^ 
223, 225 of Brewster's More Worlds than One, The essayist's remarks on 
" binary stars " should also be corrected by those of Captain Jacobs in his 
Few more Words on the Plurality of Worlds, pp. 19 — 22.) And, indeed, 
its most effective portions are avowedly put forward in the form of counter- 
hypothesis and supposition ; the iRrequent use of such expressions as " it is 
probable,-" *' it may not be possible," " we have no means whatever of know- 
ing," &c., which abound in this chapter, so unlike in this respect to the chap- 
ters preceding and following it (on the nebulae and planets), marks its wholly 
conjectural character, and shows that, in respect of the sidereal system at all 
events, the largest resources of science and the most skilful application of 
them, cannot advance any thing certain and definite towards the removal of 
our instinctive impression that intelligent life may be therein existent. 
Hence, as the chief result effected by the Essay, we may say it has shown 
that, after opening out the immensity of the sidereal spaces, astronomy leaves 
us in perfect fireedom to receive knowledge from other sources respecting 
their inhabitants. In the words of the author (p. 42), "the belief on this 
subject of all thoughtful persons will be determined by moral, metaphysical, 
and theological considerations." He has clearly shown, and especially in the 
chapters before alluded to, that science has nothing substantial to allege in 
opposition to the disclosures of revelation respecting it. 
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sake of intelligent minds; and as the earth was principally 
designed for the being and service and contemplation of 
men, why may not all other planets be created for the like 
uses, each for its own inhabitants which have life and 
understanding P" If we return a negative answer to this 
question, we then, it has been justly said, '' contravene 
those instinctive convictions by aid of which it is that 
we advance upwards from the spectacle of order, fitness, 
beauty, beneficence around us, and go on until we confirm our 
belief in the creative power, wisdom, and goodness of God. 
We are far from affirming that this our theistic belief is 
logically dependent on the other belief — in the plurality of 
worlds — ^nevertheless we say that in attempting to dislodge 
this last persuasion from its accustomed place in our con- 
victions, the very framework of our intuitive principles 
must so have been disjointed or shaken, as must render 
our hold of the theistic creed thenceforward so much more 
difficult and precarious." 

Thus much may be said respecting what we may call 
the instinctive naturalness of our convictions on this 
subject. And as for their universality, it has been re- 
cently shown, by an eminent French astronomer, that this 
belief of the heavenly bodies being peopled was held among 
the primitive races of India and Egypt ; that it passed 
through the Ionic school of Greek philosophy in con- 
tinuous tradition to the fathers ; and that it has been 
almost universally held by scientific men of succeeding 
generations'. After an elaborate enumeration of his 

* M. Flmximarion, in Mb PluraUtS des Mondes HahUis, PariB, 1865. This 
book which, its author tells us, was written "parce-que notre carri^re nons 
ayant attach^ 4 I'^tnde pratique de Tastronomie, tant ^ TObservatoire qu'au 
Bureau des Longitudes, nous avons pu donner une base solide k la doctrine 
de la Plurality de* Mondes" — is remarkably distinguished among works of 
the kind by its perfect command of all the science and literature appertain- 
ing to the subject. 
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authorities for these statements, he continues : *' Sans ana- 
lyser les oouvres de notre siecle, qui parleraient ^icore avec 
plus d'eloquence que les precedentes en faveur de notre 
cause, nous esporons que cette s^rie glorieuse de noms a 
jamais celebres dans I'histoire de la science et de la philo- 
sophic, depuis Tantiquite historique la plus reculee jusqu'a 
nos jours, ne sera pas entre nos mains un vain et inutile 
palladium, et nous nous permettrons de penser que si tons 
ces hommcs illustres n'ont pas cru deroger a leur g^nie ou 
k leur savoir en proclamant la plurality des mondes, nous 
pourrons, nous qui n'avons pas a redouter cette accusation, 
proclamcr nous-meme cette belle doctrine et essayer de 

la d^velopper et d'en montrer toute la grandeur 

Si Tautorite du temoignage, et Taccord des opinions sent la 
base de la certitude historique, la doctrine que nous d^- 
fendons est appuyee sur un argument inviolable dont on 
s'est longtemps contente en physique, en astronomic, et en 
philosophic, ct qui sort encore de base aujourd'hui k la 
plupart de nos connaissances. 

" Mais nous n'ignorons pas," he continues, " que lorsqu'il 
s'agit de doctrines speculatives, aussi bien que dans les 
sciences d'observation, le grand nombre ni m^me la gravity 
des opinions et des temoignages ne sent pas une garantie 
suffisante de la verite dc ces doctrines, et qu'il faut savoir 
user largement dc Texamen de la raison et ne se rendre qu'a 
Tevidence, ou du moins qu'd la certitude philosophique. 
C'est pourquoi nous nous contenterons de la conclusion 
suivante pour tons les faits etablis prcc^^ment : L^^iude de 
la nature engendre et affemiit dam V esprit de rhomme Fid^e 
de la pluralite des mondes** (pp. 43, 54). In the subsequent 
chapters of his work he conducts an elaborate examination 
of the testimony which science gives from various depart- 
ments to the truth of this idea, and then concludes : '' La 
Doctrine de la Pluralite des Mondes a ^te de la sorte 
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Buccesflivement letablie snr tous les faits qui constituent 
I'ordre physique du monde." 

But now, accepting this conclusion, if we should 
then ~ and this further result seems to be inevitable — 
recognize liiese inhabited worlds as the dwelling-places of 
the Tery beings respecting whom revelation has in- 
formed us, we shall immediately obtain a confirmation of 
those views respecting their nature and condition, which 
have been suggested by the considerations already men- 
tioned. And in what we may well call a *' congruity of 
evidences^' upon the subject, it will appear almost demon- 
strably certain that, although the physical, the intel- 
lectual, and the moral qualities of those extra-terrestrial 
Communities may be manifested in far nobler and purer 
forms than any seen on earthy in the principles of their 
organii^tion their natures are identical with ours. 

For the proof of this assertion let us first recall the 
visible analogies of form and movement which are existing 
between our own planet and the greater part of those 
other worlds, inhabited as we now assume them to be, 
which ^re surrounding it. Some of them have indeed 
been called ** lumps which have flown from the potter's 
wheel of the Great Worker, shred coils which in the work- 
ing sprang from His mighty lathe" (Whewell's Plurality 
of Worlds f p. 353). But if such designations are appli- 
cable to any of them, they are visibly unfit for the im- 
mense majority : the inconceivably larger number of the 
heavenly bodies are precisely similar in their entireness to 
our own world: like it they are moving in their full* 
orbed perfection through rigorously appointed paths* 
These facts have long since been ascertained as matters 
of unquestionable observation. But now we know besides, 
and as certainly, that the materials so shaped and com- 
pacted into globes like this ** terrestrial ball " are identical 

R 
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with those of our own world, and that they are similarly 
organized. The recent discoyeries of the spectrum analysis^ 
by means of which we can estimate '' the chemical com- 
position of matter in the sim and fixed stars with as much 
ease and certainty as we could do if we could handle it and 
prove its reactions in the test tube/' have informed us that 
many of our common metals, such as iron, copper, nickel, 
are existing in the sun; and on the same authority we 
have reason to believe that there is a similar id^itity 
between the materials of the fixed stars and those of the 
substances here around us. Moreover it is certain that, in 
some of the planets, at all events, these materials exist in 
forms shaped and organized like many with which we are 
familiar. For example, the relative configuration of the 
seas and continents of Mars gives it an appearance pre- 
cisely similar to the surface of our own globe. We can 
see masses of snow, white and crystallized like that which 
clothes our earth, covering its poles. Jupiter is encompassed 
by belts of clouds resembling those which are hanging in 
our atmosphere, so that the same processes of evaporation 
as those we are familiar with must be going forward in 
that planet. We see these signs of organization in those 
of the heavenly bodies which we can examine, and we 
hence naturally conclude that * the same distinctions 
characterize those others, similar in form and motion 
to them, which are beyond the reach of observation. 
And when we connect these facts with what may be called 
the law of progressive life exhibited by the same materials 
similarly organized upon our own globe, they at once lead 
on to the results which we have indicated. 

We are here referring to the principles which have 
lately been established in physiological science, and which 
distinctly show that " life as it is now developed on this 
planet is not a blind process of physical development, but 
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it is a scheme within which an idea and plan, the in- 
tention of a mind, has been moving forward through its 
preconcerted stages. Man, the last fashioned of all orders 
and species, was contemplated from the first, for we find 
that his bodily structure in all its peculiarities has been 
kept in view from the very dawn of animal life. Let it 
be true that, through cycles of incalculable ages, this 
earth was lorded over by no rational species ; and yet it is 
also true that man, such as he is, was from of old noted 
in the book. Yes, it may be affirmed that ' from the 
beginning, in the book ' of creative purposes, ^ all his mem- 
bers were written, which in continuance were fashioned 
when as yet there was none of them:' even then they 
were wrought, in type or symbol, *in the lowest parts 
of the earth,' — that is to say, amongst the lowest orders 
of animal life. And thus they give indication of a 
purpose which, incalculable as may be the reach of its 
chronology, does not, will not halt, until intellectual 
and moral life has come to combine itself every where 
wiUi the conditions of animal life*. But if a purpose such 



* " The oonceivaUe modifications of the vertebrate archetypes," says Pro- 
fessor Owen, " are very far from being exhausted by any of the forms that 
now inhabit the earth or that are known to have existed here at any period. 
Hie naturalist and anatomiflt in digesting the knowledge which the astro- 
nomer iias been able to furnish regarding the planets, and the mechanism of 
the satellites for illuminating the night season of the distant orbs that 
revolve round one common sun, can hardly avoid speculating on the organic 
mechanism that may exist to profit by such sources of light, and which must 
exist if the only conceivable purpose of these beneficent arrangements is to 
be fulfilled. But the laws of light as of gravitation being the same in Jupi- 
ter as here, the eyes of such creatures as may disport on the soft reflected 
beams of its moons, will probably be organized on the same dioptric prin- 
ciples as those of the animals of a like grade of organization on this earth. 
And the inference as to the possibility of the vertebrate type being ihe basis 
of the organization of some of the inhabitants of other planets will not 
appear so hazardous, when it is remembered that the orbits or protective 
cavities of the eyes of the vertebrata of this planet are constructed of modi* 

R 2 
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as this, if an etornal intention forewritten upon the 
tablets of animal life, implies, when we carry it up to 
its source in the attributes of the Eternal Being, if it 
implies a law of the creative mind, the same law will not 
fail to take effect sooner or later throughout the broad 
platform of the uniyerse, and if so, then man is not alone 
on that platform." 

No, he cannot be alone. We cannot doubt that this 
law has in this yery manner been developed, and that, in 
an identity not only of immortal nature, but of material 
organization, our life is shared on those distant orbs with 
the beings of whom revelation has told us, whose existence 
has been acknowledged in all ages, and the noblest of 
whose races is represented in that human form which was 
worn by The Angel of Jehovah, in whom we see that " first- 
bom of every creature," after whose " image and likeness " 
all moral natures were called into existence. (Cp. Note, 
p. 54.) "Nous devons," says M. Flammarion, "voir 
tons les 6tres qui composent Tunivers relies entre eux par 
la loi d'unit^ et de solidarite, tant mat^rielle que spiritu- 
elle, qui est une des premieres lois de la nature. Nous 
devons savoir que rien de nous est Stranger dans le monde, 
et que nous ne sommes etrangers a aucune creature, car 
une parente universelle nous reunit tous. Ce n'est plus 
seulement I'attraction physique des mondes qui constitue 
leur unite ; ce ne sont plus seulement ces rayons de lumi^re, 
de chaleur, de magnetisme, qui resserrent tous les globes 
de Tespace en un seul reseau ; ce ne sont plus seulement 

fied vertebne. Our thoughts are free to soar as far as any legitimate analogy 
may seem to g^de them rightly, on the boundless ocean of unknown truth. 
And, if censure be merited for here indulging, even for a moment^ in pure 
speculation, it may perhaps be disarmed by the reflection that the discovery 
of the vertebrate archetype could not fail to suggest to the anatomist many 
modifications of it beyond those that we know to have been realized in thia 
little orb of ours." On the Nature of Limbs, p. 83. 
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les principes universels de la v^rit^ qui ^tablissent des liens 
indissolubles entre les humanity stellaires ; c'est une loi- 
plus grande que les prec^dentes, o'est la loi Divine de la 
famille. Nous sommes tous freres: la vraie patrie des 
hommes, o'est runivers infini, auquel toutes les langues, 
par un aocord merveilleux, ont donn^ le nom de Ciel, — 
oiel physique et ciel spirituel." 

In such oontemplations of our fellow-sharers in existence, 
and thinking of them as not only indiyidually like our- 
selyesy but as living, also, in households and provinces and 
realms, after the pattern of which, in marred and dim 
resemblance, our own associations have been constituted — 
we are helped in gaining the true conception, the perfect 
ideal of what our present life is meant to be. And from 
the same source we can obtain a definite interpretation of 
those promises of our future life which tell us that we shall 
be laarfyeKoi, koX viol tov Oeov, equal to the angels, and re- 
cognized as sons of God. Bearing the conclusions we 
have already reached in our remembrance, our thoughts 
are not carried on to a shadowy phantom-like existence 
in " the world to come whereof we speak," but to a higher 
form of that same existence through which we are now 
passing, to a society like that in which we are here united^ 
to engagements and enterprises like those in which we are 
now occupied. And so it is that we may interpret 
such anticipations of the future as those which were thus 
rapturously and nobly expressed by one whose loftiness 
of nature, and whose self-devoted life, may greatly help 
us in picturing what the higher existence of those glorified 
communities must be. 

" That it is,'* he says, " a scene of activity, I have no 
doubt ; activity both of body and mind ; that sensual and 
physical enjoyments will be multiplied manifold; that 
affectionate attachments will yield a thousand times more 
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enjoyment ; that schemes of future good will occupy our 
thoughts, and enterprises of higher attainments urge our 
being forward. There will be the pleasure of the eye, but 
none of the weariness; the glow and glory of life, but 
not its pride; the thrilling joys of fles]& and blood, but 
none of their odious lusts. In the emblems of Scripture 
there is a city, which signifies active life ; there is a river, 
which signifies refreshment ; a tree of life, which signifies 
nourishment ; variety of spontaneous fruit, which signifies 
gratification of the sense. The gates are not shut all the 
day, which signifies liberty. There is no night, which 
signifies no weariness or treachery. There are the most 
beautiful gems, which signify wealth and splendour. In 
short, the Almighty hath planted and decorated the habi- 
tation of the just with every object that can captivate the 
sense, and every enjoyment that can satisfy the mind, with 

all that is beautiful and noble and good So that I 

cannot think of heaven otherwise than as the perfection of 
every good thing which my mind conceiveth, the fulfilment 
of every pious purpose, the gratification of every devout 
wish, and the perfection of this unfinished creature which 
I feel myself to be." 



NOTE B. 

Of the true place of Holy Scripture as part of the Divine Revelation 
possessed hy ns, and of the manner in which the Evidences of its 
Authority should be presented. 

We remarked, in the preceding note, and the same view 
has been assumed throughout the entire work, that the 
Bible must be looked upon as only one of the organs of the 
Divine Bevelation to mankind. Now those persons who 
identify the written Word with this revelation in its entire- 
ness, or who regard the book as generically different from 
all other communications of God's mind and purposes, will 
very naturally be offended by this statement. And here, 
therefore, the writer would especially ask for the attention 
of such persons; and he does this with the greater earnest- 
ness, since it is his deliberate opinion that their miscon- 
ceptions on this subject are more effective, at the present 
time, than any other cause, in weakening the life of the 
Church, and in deranging it, and that hardly any of our 
religious errors is doing more to help the revival of super- 
stition in the midst of us, as well as to strengthen the 
position and the pretexts of unbelief. 

In the view of these advocates of the '' sole authority of 
Scripture,'* man's knowledge of the Divine Order of the 
Universe, and of his own life and ways in the midst of it, 
has been only gradually vouchsafed to him. They tell 
us that every generation from the first has received 
instruction concerning the ** things eternal and unseen," 
in fragments only, though in abundance sufficient for its 
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special needs ; and that, at length, no farther infor* 
mation being required for human welfare, these sucoes- 
sive communications were all gathered within the Holy 
Yolumc, which has thus become ^'the immediate and 
sole ministry of entire salvation, and the whole reposi- 
tory of the Divine will/' Now, it is indeed true that our 
knowledge of the objects and truths which revelation dis- 
closes has become more distinct and explicit ; and that it 
has been enlarged and more perfectly developed as the ages 
have gone forward. But surely, in their main outlines, these 
disclosures have all been within man's view from the begin- 
ning. That we have been redeemed back into the family 
and kingdom of God, by the atoning work of Christ ; that 
our redeemed life must be perfected by trustful and loving 
conformity to His sacrifice, and be constantly quickened 
into higher degrees of vitality by the influences of the 
Holy Ghost — these facts of our position, and others kin- 
dred with them in momentousnees, have been known fix)m 
the beginning. They were embodied in the ordinances 
of the Church, and therein proposed to man's acceptance, 
long before any portion of the Bible had been written*. 
And in every one of its pages, from the first, the Holy 
Volume assumes our knowledge of these truths. More- 
over, it contemplates man as living in a fellowship, and 
as surrounded by institutions which have been founded 
on them, so that, except by means of a constant refer- 
ence to what we may cfJl the Church-framework of our 
being, many of its statements are unintelligible. All the 

^ Thus, for example, the sacraments of qircumcision and of baptism " inoor- 
porate, so to say, the doctrines of original sin and of r^^neration." And in 
the Eucharist, whether as celebrated in Jewish or in Christian times (Note, 
p. 160), " the incama]bion, redemption, the consubstantial union of the mys- 
tical body with its Head, the communion of saiuU and of souls departed, ai^ 
manifested. All trutlis conp:«gate around the altar, as all truths radiate fix)m 
Jesus Christ. The whole revelation of the Gospel is thei:ein reflect^." 
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holy men of God, the seers, and prophets, and apostles, 
through whose agency the Scriptures were given, wrote down 
their words for men who were already holding intercourse 
with the Father of Spirits through other organs of com- 
munication; and they only claim for themselves the power 
of bringing out the truths already known in fuller mani- 
festation and development. And, further, they expressly 
tell us that the same inspiration which wrought on them 
for this purpose will continue to be given to others who, 
like themselves, are men of '' clean hands and pure hearts," 
and who are seeking for deeper insight into the mind of 
God, and for enlarged knowledge of His ways. We know, 
too, that, in many instances, this promise has been ful- 
filled; and that such men have been informed and inspired, 
just as those seers and prophets were, through whose in- 
strumentality the heavenly volume has been given. 

Other reasons might be alleged in proof of the. erroneous- 
ness of that view of '' the sole authority of Scripture" about 
which we have been speaking. But these are sufficient for 
our purpose; and they perfectly justify us in describing the 
Bible as only one of the organs through which God has 
revealed His mind and will, and the constitution and laws 
of the imseen world. They show that, as an instrument of 
His communications to us, the written Word must take its 
place along with the visible institutions of the Church, 
with its pervading inner consciousness, and with the in- 
sight which has been vouchsafed to the spiritually-minded 
amongst its members. And wherever it is thus regarded, 
it cannot any longer subserve the purposes of that unreal 
religionism which exclusive claims on its behalf help and 
sanction, nor can it then be made to further the interests of 
our adversaries in the conflict which the Church is waging 
at this time with superstition and with unbelief. 

With respect to the unreal religionism to which we are 
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here referring, it may be said that fictitious piety has 
never shown itself under forms less w<Mrthy of res{>ect than 
it has in those which it now assumes among those adhe- 
rents of " the letter," who, in their easy use of the Book, 
neglect and disparage the remaining agencies of Christian 
knowledge and enlightenment. It may be true, indeed, 
that an undue regard to the other organs of Ood's revela- 
tion has resulted in evil and disastrous consequences. The 
'* inward light " which is vouchsafed to the pure in hearty 
the ministry which has been appointed in the Church 
for our guidance and instruction — have subserved the 
purposes of fanaticism and of tyranny, and men have 
suffered grievously beneath these evils. But we believe 
that this inconsiderate exaltation of Holy Scripture to that 
sole place which we must contradict its own words to claim 
for it, has brought forth more mischievous, and certainly 
more ignoble corruptions in the self-seeking, self-in- 
dulging habits of that which justly calls itself the *' re- 
ligious world," and against which the other "worlds," 
whose practices it basely copies, are ever setting themselves 
in such contemptuous and well-deserved hostility '. All 

« " I do solemnly charge this religious world," said Edward Irving {LaH 
Days, p. 449)> with an earnest vehemence which will only be resented by 
those who have most need of his rebukes, " I do solemnly chai^ them with 
the most Church-destroying spirit which the world hath ever seen, in that 
they are labouring to bring it to pass that the holy ordinances of the Church 
should become null and void* .... Is it any thing to comfort me^ in this 
despite of Qod's ordinances, to talk like infatuated persons about the Bible, 
while they despise and slight that living Church for the nourishment of 
which the Bible is appointed ? It is as if a conqueror, after cutting up the 
framework of society, root and branch, and violating all its holiest ordinances, 
should comfort the bleeding, dying life of the people by babbling of the 
beauty of the fields and the plenty of the fruits of the earth, from the sight 
of which their eyes are swimming into the darkness of death. What mean 
ye, to pretend that ye are reverencing Qod's Word when ye are disestceming 
the ordinances which rest upon His Word ? Oh that ye would, like Josiah 
when he found the book of the law, begin to order the service of the Chuirh, 
and the discipline of the Church, and the government of the Church, after a 
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its smiling self-complacency, its platform philanthropies, 
its noisy and bustling but most fruitless zeal, would col- 
lapse in an instant and disappear, if the Scriptures were 
read with a true consciousness of our place and functions 
in that order of the Church, whereof they testify, and 
of whose life and movements they are the record, and if it 
were constantly borne in mind that as an organ of Divine 
revelation this order is older than they are. Then we should 
have a nearer and more sympathizing fellowship with that 
life of devotedness which is pourtrayed in them, and we 
should find inmiediate channels for the fruitful activity 
which they enjoin. This would result from the recogni- 
tion along with them of the other outward and visible 
organs of the heavenly communications. And the remem- 
brance of these others, as being likewise necessary for the 
full apprehension of the facts and laws which God has 
made known to us, would also secure the observance of 
those conditions of humility, self-control, and patience, 
the absence of which characterizes so painfully that unreal 
spiritual Ufe of which we are here speaking. 
Nor would these be the only results of the recognition 

godly aort ! . . . . Speak of the Book with every exaggeration with which a 
Papist ever spoke of the infallible Church ; speak of the Bible in whatever 
terms most blasphemous the ignorant covetons monks ever spake of the 
infiillible Pope ; and your language will be received, your voice blessed, your 
word applauded, as if you were an angel of God ; but speak you any thing of 
the Church, or any ordinance of the Church, however g^tle, however temperate, 
however apologetical you may b^ and all voices are lifted up against you, 
until, methinks, it is best to refrain one's speech, and be even as a dumb 
man before them. There are just these two things now in esteem, human 
beings and the Bible ; but as to any differences amongst human beings, in 
respect of being unbaptized or baptized, in communion vdth the Church or 
excommunicated, in a holy office or out of it, in a holy place or out of it, 
such dififerences are no more. And what, under such circumstances, can you 
expect, but a broken disbanded troop, shifting every man for himself the 
best way he can ? So are we broken ; and so broken will the enemy find us 
when he maketh his great attack." 
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of the true place which Scripture occupies in the frame- 
work of the supernatural dispensation. Others would 
follow in the protection which would thence be furnished 
against what, in the absence of this view, must be the over- 
whelming influence of superstition and of unbelief. 

It was remarked, more than twenty-five years ago, by 
the late Isaac Taylor {AncietU Chriatianitf/, vol. L, p. 54) : 
''It has been nothing so much as this inconsiderate 
' Bible alone ' outcry that has given modem Popery so 
long a reprieve in the heart of Protestant countries ; and/' 
he added, with an emphasis which has deepened every 
year since the words were written, " it is now the very 
same zeal without discretion that opens a fair field for the 
spread of doctrines " which he described as kindred with 
those of the Papal superstition. Those who hold this 
''Bible alone" theory, and who, in doing so, must renounce 
their dependence on the past, and their communion with the 
present generations of their brethren in Christ, are so easily 
convicted, by men who superstitiously exalt the Church 
society and ordinances, of grievous error in the course they 
have taken, that they become an easy prey to their assail- 
ants. " The Lord has not allowed His people in any age 
the undesirable liberty of cutting themselves off from all 
dependence on their predecessors, any more than He has 
left them free to act as if their conduct .as Christians 
would not have an influence over the well-being of their 
successors." Indeed, our very possession of the Scriptures 
is a sign of this dependence. And they who have not 
wisely considered what is involved in it, and then practi- 
cally acknowledged its requirements, are liable to be 
caught at any moment, and to fall, the easy prey of any 
agent of the Romish superstition who may skilfully pro- 
pound the question, ' Was it not the Church which gave 
the Bible to you ; and ought it not therefore to receive 
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your chief deference P And, besides, how can you be pro- 
tected amidst the difficulties belonging to the framework 
in which it has been conveyed, and how shall you decide 
between the conflicting interpretations which are given of 
its genuine text, when this is ascertained, unless it be 
through the agency of that infallible authority which I 
now commend to you P ' 

We know with what effect in the service of superstition 
these questions are being at this very time proposed to men 
who in their ''Bible alone" theory are in no degree prepared 
for them. Effectively prepared, indeed, for such attacks, no 
one can be, unless he distinctly recognize the place of Holy 
Scripture as one among other and co-ordinate agencies of 
the Divine communications to mankind. Nor is this 
recognition less necessary for the purpose of protecting us 
against the influences and agencies of unbelief*. 

It has been justly said, and we may accept the state- 
ment without caring about the spirit in which it has been 
urged, or the purposes that were meant to be subserved by 
it, that '' the fallacy, contrary both to fact and faith, that 
we are limited for information about divine things to the 
written records of Christianity, has mined the barriers 
against scepticism and infidelity. ... It has needed cen- 
turies to unfold the whole reach of this false principle, but 

* " The popular Biblicist, — and we use this term to avoid the vexations of 
other names, — is really responsible for the modem attacks on the Bible, which 
so affright the Popular Religion of our day. It comes too with had grace 
from him to deny, in the interest of private judgment, appeals to man's 
truthfulness and conscience, or, as it has been called by the 'Literary' 
believers, the ' verifying faculty.' On the other hand, nothing can be less 
Catholic or less rational, than the Roman jealousy of the Scriptures, a very 
tmall part of which is ever once read by one person in a million. The pre-> 
sent and coming investigations of the Sacred Word are the result of the 
treatment of it by the Popular, the Literary, and the Roman schools. Mean- 
while, the position of the humble and faithful Churchman is undisturbed." 
Dr. Irons' The Bible and iU Interpretere, p. 159. 
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it has most surely borne its fruits. The canker fastened 
upon the root, and has been spreading in secret through 
the sap to the trunk, and throughout the spread of the 
branches, even to the utmost spray. The interpretation 
of Scripture having been lost in the contradictions and con- 
fusions of human teachers .... faith in the inspiration of 

Scripture speedily follows And now it is every 

day becoming manifest that, in the flood of unbelief pour- 
ing at this time upon England, the sole barrier to the 
inundation, the sole guardian and keeper of Holy Writ 
in all the integrity of its text and meaning, the sole Divine 
witness of its inspiration, the sole immutable and unerring 
interpreter of its meaning," is the Catholic — for we do not 
add, with the author of these statements, ** the Roman " 
—Church *. 

No ! We may well accept his wamiag, and we may learn 
practical wisdom from the earnestness with which he lifts up 
his voice against the evils which are feared by him, but we 
believe sufficient protection will be found against them if The 
Book be intelligently regarded in connexion with the society 
'whose purposes it interprets, and of whose progress it is 
the record. We need not then relieve ourselves by blindly 
ascribing infallibility to its guardicm and expositor, any 
more than to itself. Just views of Holy Scripture would pre- 
pare us for the pleadings of the Romanist, and they would 
prepare us also for those of the imbeliever. For then all 
the difficulties connected with the outward framework of 
the volume, in the corruptions of its text and the errors of 
its versions, which are giving so much plausibility to the 
pretexts of those by whom our Christian trust is now as* 
sailed, would appear in such an analogy with the other 
organs of the Divine Mind, as would at once give an 

* Dr. Manning's Temporal Mission of the Hohf Ohost, chap. iv. 
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impression of the harmonies of truth. Like the time- 
stains, the decay and ruin, on the framework of the Church 
itself; like the frailties of those inspired men through 
whom God has spoken to mankind ; nay, we may reverently 
say, like the marred and stricken form of the Incarnate 
Word Himself — these defects would be instinctively recog- 
nized as the necessary accompaniments of the modes of its 
transmission, and all sinister inferences from them would be 
precluded. No ground would then exist for the erection 
of arguments from such corruptions, if, indeed, they would 
even be suggested. 

Moreover the course of the argument for the vindication 
and enforcement of the claims of Scripture would be 
indefinitely strengthened. We believe that the issue of 
that great conflict of our time between faith and doubt, 
which is now so ineffectually and fruitlessly carried for- 
ward, might then be secured on the side of genuine 
Christian belief without resistance. How this may be 
done has been shown in a work to which reference has 
been more than once made in the preceding pages. We 
here refer to Reasons of Faith, or the Order of the ChriS'- 
tian Argument Developed and Explained, by G. S. Drew, 
London, 1862. And we will conclude this note with an 
account of the manner in which this writer describes, in 
his last chapter, the order of his argument. 

«... We assumed nothing more, in the first instance, except the existence 
of the Chnrch as an ancient Society which has clums on our heediiil attention, 
and which presents, as the voucher of those claims, and as their mterpreter, 
the Yolnme of the Scriptures, which, as so put into oar hands, we felt under 
an obligation to examine. 

" This was our starting-point, and thence we found ourselves at once con- 
ducted to firm ground in Fblestine during the first half-century of the Chns- 
tian era. There, feeling ourselves to l)e in sure converse with realities, we 
looked on Him, for the purpose of seeing Whom we found we had been taken 
into that distant time and place. And as we looked, we found ourselves 
more and more won by the Vision, and subdued and awed, as all of sound 
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mind, who have ever looked on Him, have heen. In Hims^ we fbmid 
reasons for being certain that He lived, and that He also wronght and spake 
ayiong men, as the Gospels have described. And when with this aflsnraiioe 
we next proceeded to examine into the particnlars of His life and ehamctery 
we found that as a Jew He lived among the Jews ; that in all essential 
respects, He identified Himself with those who were called His fellow- 
countrymen and brethren. He was a member i>f the Church which was 
existing in the midst of them, and He received their Scriptures with the 
same reverence, and the same submisnon to their testimony, which the 
Jewish people gave to them. We felt that as those Scriptures had been so 
recSved by Him, they therefore demand our attention and deference, to say 
the least — and it was under this impression that we began to examine the 
Old Testament, as we had already examined the New. And we fennd that 
the history which it contains is also undoubtedly authentic ; as again that, 
with this history, which forms the larger portion of the Jewish Scriptures, 
the remaining portions arc so connected and bound up, that there are reasons 
— independent of His authority from Whom we have afresh received them— 
for giving no less heed to these earlier portions of the Bible, than we had 
already given to the later. 

" Again, then, under this impression, and now under His guidance, wo 
looked into those ancient documents, while their meaning was ' opened out' 
by Him. And then we saw them marvellously shaping themselves into one 
perfect whole which is gathered round some Being of whom they speak in 
every page. He was regarded as Teacher and Leader by all their writers ; 
thoy afiirmed of Him that He would continue to interpose in human aflkirs 
as He had already done ; and that, at a time which they could only see 
obscurely and afar off. He would come mysteriously into the world, for the 
consummation of those purpoftcs which He had been carrying on from the 
beginning of its history. We perceived this testimony of the Old Testa- 
ment ; and then, while we were pondering it, we heard Christ calmly and 
sincerely, and most evidently with no sinister motive in His view, affirm — It 
is of Me they are witnessing. Concerning Myself, these things are written 
in the Law, and the Prophets, and the Psalms. — In proof of this averment^ 
and with as much clearness as we had seen His other works — we saw Him 
uplifting the hand of power, and speaking with the voice of irreaistable 
authority through the universe in all its regions. And, as clearly as we had 
listened to His other words, we then heard Him say — These, My works, 
testify of Me ! Thus He gave us an assurance, unto the strength of which 
nothing need be added, that He was the Being whom He claimed to be ; that 
the Old Testament, as well as the New, does indeed * testify of Him ;' and 
that we recognize His agency in every page of it. And this conclusion 
carries with it the certainty of all the other miraculous works we read of in 
the Bible, since all of them, both in the Old Testament and in the New, were 
wrought * in His Name,* or, in other words, by His power and authority. 

*' Here, then, I said, we had reached the very climax and crisis of our 
argument. For that Being with whom He, even this Jesus of Nazareth, 
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has 80 established His identity, had the Divine Name ascribed to Him by 
the writers of the Old Testament. They spoke of Him as God. This there- 
fore was what Jesns claimed to be ; and in this character, moreover. He 
permitted His disciples to adore Him. At this point of our argument we 
therefore found ourselyes obliged to look on Him in this character, and then 
ascertain what consequences flow from this conclusion. If those conse- 
quences are monstrous and self-contradictory, then truth is not to be found ; 
we are delivered over to universal unbelief; for, certainly, our argument thus 
far may be relied on. On the other hand, if they commend themselves to 
our judgment, and, much more, if they meet our most urgent needs, should 
we not thankftilly, as we may then undoubtedly, accept them ? In this 
manner we came to consider what are called the internal evidences of our 
belief. Accepting the proofs of Christ's Divinity ; looking on Him as the 
Son of Ood ; and listening in the light of this great truth unto His teaching, 
to the Gospel which He preached, I showed you, in the first place, that it 
accords with our deepest impressions of the Divine character; and then that 
its doctrines are internally harmonious, that they are in perfect congruity 
with one another. And I also showed you that they meet our deepest needs. 
He that believeth on the Son of God, and in the truths which He delivered, 
has 'a witness in himself ' that this message is from above; that Christ is 
the Eternal Word through Whom our Father in Heaven has spoken unto 
man, and to whom the Holy Spirit is ever witnessing by His teaching, and 
through ail the influences wherewith He operates upon the soul. And thus 
the last sesd'was placed on our convictions. We felt that we had planted 
our feet upoa a ixKsk. We were certain then that we knew Him in whom 
we have believed; we had reached an infallible assurance that, hi Christ 
Jesus, we behold none other than the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity, 
the Eternal Word ; and that in His Gospel we have God's own disclosure of 
Himself, of the nature of the system in which He has placed us, and of our 
own position and relations in the midst of it. 

*' From time to time, I asked you to remark how light increased and 
brightened around us at each step as we advanced, how every firesh principle 
and object thai came in view was gradually unfolded in the harmony which 
betokens truth, and in accordance with the expectations that had be^ pre- 
viously awakened. In the backward light which each stage of our prog^ress 
cast on the preceding, and in the nature of each successive vision, we found 
an evidence of reality over and above the direct vouchers by which they 
were gpiaranteed. We felt this most especially when we compared our 
heavenly revelation with those world-religions, in which the coigectures and 
expectations of men who have sought an explanation of the meaning of their 
existence, and an interpretation of its mysteries — ^have been expressed. And 
as by its very nature, Christ's Gospel clainu to be exclunve and supreme, 
we found that it does in fact stand on a level which is raised altogether 
above the religions of the world. In its comprehensiveness they are over- 
reached by it. It justifies and completes their fragmentary truths ; it in- 
terprets their difficulties, and reconciles their contradictions. While in 

S 
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their very nature tbey are limited, and permanently localixed, it ia mani- 
feBtly fitted for that universal prevalence which has been piamiaed on iti 
behidf. And both in the character of its disdosnresy and in the natore of 
the agents and organs through which it works, we have an aasuranoe that it 
will be, as He said it would be, proclaimed through all the natkniB before 
the end shall come. 

" In this view of our Revelation, and in these prospects, we foond its Kght 
shining with gloriousness and power which is being continually heightened, 
and hence by contrast wc felt the mysterious aspects of our existence to be 
more oppressive than we had ever previously known them. Not one^ indeed, 
is suggested that is not equally perceptible, whatever ground of thought we 
occupy. But under the light of that Revelation of Love and 'Wisdom which 
we were contemplating, all which seems to contradict those attributes, 
became gloomier and sadder in our view. Tet in our assurance that we 
know Christ, and that, in the unity of truth, there must be an explanation 
that reconciles those mysteries with what we have surely ascertained con- 
cerning Him, we ask Him to vouchsafe it. He is silent indeed when we 
thus approach Him ; and yet our doubts then cease to trouble us, and our 
fears are calmed, for wc see how serenely, if sorrowfully, He is looking in 
that same direction. He is Himself sensible, as wc see, of all our own conscious- 
ness of the mysterious aspect of those contemplations, whDe yet He assures us. 
All is well. And knowing Him, as we now do, wc know that wo should be satis- 
fied with this assurance, and especially when we gather from His words that 
we cannot yet see far enough to discern the true aspect of our difficulties, 
that there are hidden relations in which those mysteries stand towards Him 
which, in our dim conceptions of the attributes of His Godhead, we cannot 
know now, though they may be known to us hereafter. 

'* From those distant speculations, our thoughts were then recalled, at His 
summons, to the sphere of duty which is around us, and to that Divine in> 
terpretation of our own course therein which we find in the Volume in our 
hands. In the light that flows out on all sides from His Presence, we per- 
ceive what is the true nature of the Church, and in what sense we receive the 
Bible as inspired. And how plainly wc then saw that, apart firom the con- 
viction we have received concerning Him, they could not be understood, any 
more than they could receive the reverence and submission that are claimed 
by them ! Hence you perceive, my friend, how vain it would have been even 
to touch your difficulties on points connected with what are only truly re- 
garded as instruments whereby Christ, and His Spirit works. 

*' Unto every mention of such difficulties you now see we must reply; — 
There is a question to be determined before we can consider them, and. it is 
this. Did Jesus Christ truly live, and was He what He affirmed Himself to 
be ? Was He, or rather is He, the Way, the Truth, and the Life, so that 
no man can come to the Father but by Him ? — Apart from our present con- 
clusions respecting the Bible and the Clmrch, any reasonable man may, as 
I have shown you, be irresistibly led to the acknowledgment; — 'Yes, indeed. 
He was all this which He affirmed.' — When that conclusion has been reached 
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— ^bat not before— we are ready to consider all detailed objections, and we 
know that we can then encounter them triumphantly. Whoever has recog- 
nized the Lord Jesus in that central place which He truly occupies in the 
world's history, and who there knows Iffim as the Sustainer of the world's 
hopes, will also in due time recog^nize his own place in the Church, which is 
the Lord's Body, and will profoundly reyerenoe the Bible as containing the 
utterances of His Truth. In the light of that great Vision, one difficulty 
after another will disappear, as experience deepens, and as the lapse of time 
unfolds the purposes of Qod." 
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NOTE C. 

Application, in detail, of the Principles of the Work in the Revival of Church 
Life ; in the Congregation first, then in Diocesan Synods, and in Convo- 
cation. And of the form in which Missionary Labours should be carried 
forward. 

We remarked that there are facilities here in England in 
this nineteenth century, such as cannot be seen in any 
other time and place, for the fulfilment of that Divine 
Order of our life which is manifested in the Church, and 
which is still existing in its - original vitality around us. 
And we have indicated in general terms the method of this 
fulfilment and its results. Details could not have been 
given in the body of the work consistently with its plan 
and spirit ; but here, for a few pages, the reader's atten- 
tion may be claimed for them. 

And, first, then, as we have already intimated, it is on 
the ministers of the Church in England that the duty of 
taking the earliest steps in this matter is incumbent. In 
their persons every member of the Church sees the union 
of the earthly with the unfallen and heavenly communities 
visibly betokened ; and in their consecration to the divine 
service, his own sacred obligations are represented. For 
this twofold purpose, some have from the beginning been 
taken from among their brethren, and " appointed for men 
in matters relating to God." Such an office does not 
exist, for it is unneeded, in the celestial worlds where the 
divine realities and relations of our position are universally 
known and cordially recognized. But, as we have seen, it 
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is essential in our circumstances here ; and, while from its 
nature no one can " take it on himself/' or acknowledge 
that he has received it from any human authority, he must 
yet admit that he fills it, and discharges all its functions 
as one who is, '' in all things, like imto his brethren," that 
he is conscious as they are of sin, and that he is com- 
passed with their infirmities. Now let any minister of the 
English Church speak to his people with this conviction 
ruling him ; and let him explain to them how the truths 
thus betokened by his office are further indicated by the 
hallowed distinctions of the place of their assembly, and 
of the seasons of their worship. — 'Here,' he may say, 
' we, who have been restored into the family and kingdom 
of God, are reminded every time when we meet together, 
of the Divine supremacy over every scene of our existence, 
and that every season and period of our lives should be 
devoted to His service. 

* And those of us,' he would continue, * who have joined 
together in celebrating the Holy Eucharist, have acknow- 
ledged these facts in the presence of God and of each 
other. We have here " offered and presented ourselves, 
our souls and bodies, to be a reasonable, holy, and living 
sacrifice " unto Him, in a devoted fulfilment of this voca- 
tion with which we have been called. Surely, then, it will 
be well that we should imite in taking measures that this 
sacrifice may be duly perfected ; that we may help each 
other in its fulfilment, and practically accomplish all those 
good works which have here been prepared for us to 
walk in.' 

With this view he assembles those members of his con- 
gregation who have acknowledged, in the ''breaking of 
bread," that they are " very members incorporate in the 
mystical body of Christ," and that they are holding their 
places in this body„ not in the exercise of a choice which 
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they can alter, but through God's ordinance respecting 
them. And when they are thus assembled, he reminds 
them that the relation in which they are standing towards 
one another is permanent ; and that it affects every season 
of their existence. He will say to them — ^*You could 
just as easily divest yourselves on Simdays of your cha- 
racter as citizens, and of the obligations thereimto attached, 
as you could lay down on the week-day your character as 
Churchmen with the duties that are involved in it. It 
may be put out of your remembrance : you may refuse or 
neglect to think of it ; but the bond is fixed upon you 
nevertheless : God has fastened it upon your souls ; He 
commands you to give heed to it, and you will have to 
answer Him when He inquires whether you have done so. 
Assuredly, then, we have acted wisely in now meeting 
together to think of these our obligations for the purpose. of 
fulfilling them. Every one of us has received a gift; and 
we are bound ta '* minister the same one to another, as 
good stewards of the manifold grace of God." By this 
''manifold grace" which has many forms and aspects 
of bestowment, each member of our body is in the pos- 
session of some special advantages or prerogative : each 
one has some endowment which has been bestowed on 
him in larger measure than on his brethren. And the 
inspired rule, of which I have just spoken, requires that it 
should be shared with all who are here assembled, for our 
mutual advancement. 

' Now the chief reason why we have been connected in 
this fellowship, is that we may help each other in getting 
a more real consciousness of the things eternal and unseen 
that are surrounding us, in living more entirely under their 
power, and discharging the relations we sustain towards 
them. And especially it is meant that we should help 
each other in that sacrifice by which we have renounced 
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our own will and affections^ and have taken instead the 
affections and the will of Christ. In the words of St. 
Paul, we acknowledge ourselves to be " dead with Him 
unto the world;" and now, in continually heightening 
degrees of purity, and of high and noble self-devotedness, 
we should help each other in carrying out that pledge in 
the fullest degree of its accomplishment. There are some 
of us who, by a peculiar sensitiveness of their moral 
natures, by their powers of insight, and by their attain- 
ments, are qualified to give others special help in this 
improvement of their spiritual life; and ''as they have 
received this gift," it must be ministered by them, in the 
due fulfilment of their stewardship. By raising the tone of 
our spiritual consciousness, by quickening and enlivening 
it in our worship and in our meetings for instruction, you 
who are thus qualified may discharge this duty. And our 
united devotions in the sanctuary may especially be en- 
livened by your means ; so that the utterances of our 
worship may truly blend with the litanies and anthems 
of '' angels and archangels, and all the company of 
heaven." 

* Then, besides this heightening of our devotion, we need 
a free communication of the knowledge and accomplish- 
ments of the more intellectually gifted of our brethren. For 
amidst, as well as around us, many are rudely assailing the 
most sacred convictions of the young and trustful. In an 
unwise, if not an ignorant depreciation of the past, they 
are turning the hearts of the children from their fathers ; 
and the victims of these reckless courses need thoughtful, 
and kindly, and sympathizing guidance in their confusion 
and their difficulties. Now those amongst us who have 
been blessed with clear and deep and comprehensive views 
of Gt)d's word and works, are bound to minister to those 
feebler members of our brotherhood some of the ad- 
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vantages they have received, to communicate to those 
darkened and bewildered spirits some of the reasons for 
those convictions in which they are themselves rejoicing. 
The very fact that God haa placed such men in close aaso* 
ciation with others who are lacking their advantages, is 
itself an intimation that these advantages should be shared 
as I have just described. And, if you will look through the 
apostolic writings, you will find that such was the practice 
in the earliest and best days of the Church's history. 
Unto one the " word of wisdom was given by the Spirit ;" 
and to another the ** word of knowledge ;" and to another 
" faith ;" and to another " prophecy ;" and these gifts were 
vouchsafed not oniy that every man might "profit withal " 
himself, but that others also might profit by his means. 

' Then, again, besides this free and loving communication 

of our giftSi let me remind you that duties of brotherly 

sympathy, whether in our joys or sorrows, are incimibent 

on ua towards each other. In connexion with this very 

fact of our Church relationship which is here visibly 

brought out in this assembly, you will remember it is said 

that we must " rejoice with those that rejoice, and weep 

with those that w^p." " All the members " of this our 

brotherhood " must ca»re one for the other ; and, whether 

one member suffer, all the members must suffer with it ; or 

one member be honoured, a,ll the members rejoice with it." 

Need I say how our sorrows would be lightened, and our 

joys enhanced by such participation P If it were only 

a kind inquiry, a loving word, not to say any thing of 

larger exertions of kindness, uttered and given simply on 

the ground and reason of our Church fellowship, it would 

mightily tend to bind us to one another. The acts of 

which I am now reminding you might, in some instances, 

be formal ; and, at first, they might seem strange ; but in 

time they would beget, in all its fulness, the feeling that 
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is expressed in them. Hitherto-— and how marvellous is 
the fact, when one looks at it in the light of this Divine 
manifestation of our true union in Christ — there may 
have been sad bereavement, or some occasion of high 
festivity in those of our households which are close to one 
another, and yet no word of condolence or of congratula- 
tion may have passed between their members, no respon- 
sive smile or tear may have heightened the joy or soothed 
the grief with which some of us may have been visited. 
Surely we must now feel that these things ought not to be. 
And I believe the fact that they ever did prevail amongst 
us, will be remembered amongst the strangest things of 
these days, full of marvels as they are. It was not so in 
days gone by. And our children, or our children's chil- 
dren, will hereafter wonderingly inquire. Is it really true 
that our fathers thus met together in their Church assem- 
blages ? "Were they indeed so utterly unmindful of the 
very first principles and duties of the brotherhood in 
which we have succeeded them ? 

'Here, too» let me remind you that a free mutual com- 
munication of our temporal advantages, as well as of 
kindly feeling, is required from us. And in saying this I 
am not thinking only, or even chiefly, of gifts in money. 
Tt^ will surely come whenever there is a condition of 
sound feeling in the midst of us. But, besides such gifts, 
there are others which are far more useful, and at the 
same time more difficult to render. Far better than to 
give a needy brother assistance which should supersede 
his own exertions, is the act of so helping him in woids of 
loving coimsel and encouragement, and by the suggestions 
of a larger experience, that he may effectively help himself. 
I fear the thing will even now sound strange to you, 
instead of being natural, as it would be if our Church con- 
nexion had always been thus duly realized, when I say 
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that the younger and inexperienced, and Btruggling mem- 
bers of this Church have, in virtue of their Church mem- 
bership, a claim on those amongst us who can give them 
help, who can advise and guide and cheer them in their 
own efforts to walk " worthy of the vocation with which 
they have been called." With the same, kind of brotherly 
trust which would lead one to his fellow-countrymen if he 
were in difficulties far away from home, with this same 
feeling in its Christian form, we, as members of this 
family, as citizens of this kingdom, should go, in our 
emergencies, to those here imited with us, for their coun- 
tenance and help. In this manner, too, should we bear 
one another's burdens, and thus fviSl the law of Christ. 
The stronger assisting the weak; the experienced coun- 
selling those who are strange in the world's ways; the 
rich helping the poor also with their gifts — in all these 
and like methods we should show that we recognize the 
union through which God has knit and bound us together 
in His Son. 

' I know some of you will tell me that it is simply impos- 
sible to carry out such suggestions in society as it is now 
constituted, that the result of such an intercourse between 
members of our Church would be to confuse, if not 
entirely destroy, that distinction of social rank which is 
as truly a Divine ordinance as any of those that have 
been named. You may say, moreover, that it would en- 
courage those who are naturally forward in their habits of 
obtrusiveness ; that designing persons would avail them- 
selves of it to carry out their own sinister purposes of 
aggrandizement or ambition; and that, in this manner, 
great practical embarrassment would result from that 
more general and friendly intercourse which I have said 
should prevail amongst persons connected together as we 
are. Now I believe that many, from previous habits, are 
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naturally disposed to exaggerate this difficulty; and of 
course it will appear quite insuperable in the view of men 
who are surrendered to the influences of the worlds against 
which you know this society of ours has been set up in 
protest and in opposition. But to those who have deeper 
and more enlightened views upon the subject, who, in 
other words, have not forgotten the nature of their Church 
calling, I may suggest that these very relationships 
on which I have been dwelling, and the obligations they 
require from us, form one of the means by which the 
world's influence is to be overcome, by which " the lust 
of the flesh, and the lust of the eye, and the pride of 
life," in the midst of us may be neutralized, and at length 
entirely destroyed. 

' And, besides, do you not remember how some of the 
difficulties in question have been provided for by express 
enactment? They were far more urgent in Apostolic times 
than they can possibly ever be amongst ourselves. For 
then believing masters often met together with their 
slaves in one assembly, and in all that communion of spirit 
which we desire to see revived. And it was in view of 
contingencies which might arise in consequence that St. 
Paul gave these directions: *'Let as many slaves as are 
under the yoke count their masters worthy of all honour, 
that the name of God and His doctrine be not blasphemed. 
And they," that is, the believing slaves, "who have believing 
masters, let them not withhold due reverence from them, 
because they are brethren ; but rather do them service, 
because they are faithful and beloved, partakers' of the 
benefit. These things teach and exhort." And these 
things being taught, and exhortations to modesty and 
submissiveness on the part of those whom God hath placed 
in the humbler positions of society, being founded on them, 
as the Apostle enjoined, the difficulty you are fearing 
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would be abundantly provided for. It may be, indeed, 
that in some caaes the proTiaion, though snfficienty might 
yet be ineffective ; and aU our aideavours after kindly and 
loving intercourse might be abused by the unworthy. Yet, 
at all events, we should have taken the right path, and 
the blame must rest upon those who have incurred it. 

' But now I must also speak of our duties to those who 
are lying outside the limits of this association, who stand 
aloof from it, though they are dwelling with us in this 
section of the land where we have been placed. In their 
neglect, or their denial of our Church relation, and of the 
realities which it betokens, and in their unworthy and 
habitual concessions to what they caU the ^ spirit of the 
age," they constitute the " world " of this our place and 
generation. And we must protest and strive in strenuous 
conflict against their errors and corruptions. Just as the 
heavenly communities contend against the evil beings 
who surround them, must we set ourselves in an inexorable 
contention against worldly men. But then, not leas care- 
fully must we remember that they have also a claim on 
our kindly offices, on our sympathy, and help, and inter- 
cession. I need not remind you how strongly and how con- 
stantly this claim has been enforced on us. As the '' salt 
of the earth" we are to exercise the virtue of a conserving, 
purifying agency, that may save their society from disso- 
lution ; and as the *' light of the world," we are to '' shine in 
the midst of them" for their illumination and their guidance. 
These services, and every other which a wise philanthropy 
dictates, must be discharged by us amidst them; and with 
the persistence of true love, we must continue labouring in 
these duties, notwithstanding all their scorn and opposi- 
tion. 

' And now if any of you impatiently ask, "Why should I 
remind you of these obligations, for they are already recog- 
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nized by us and fulfilled ; the hearenly message is carried 
amongst those who are sitting in darkness and the shadow 
of death ; we do teach the ignorant, and supply the wants 
of the necessitous " — I must answer this is true indeed in 
part ; the work of which I am speaking has been in some 
measure done. But surely I need hardly tell you how im- 
perfectly and fruitlessly ! Must we not acknowledge that our 
'^ acts of temporal and ghostly relief look like separate and 
adventitious works, like the capricious adventure and petty 
craft of artificial goodness," instead of flowing out, as if 
in a full continuous stream, from a body divinely orga- 
nized, and of which every member is effectually working 
in the measure of his gifts P But this is the manner in 
which the obligations of which I have reminded you must 
be fulfilled. Surely, if we understand our position in this 
hour, and have duly recognized our calling here, we shall 
see and acknowledge that, as a Church, we should consider 
this part also of our duty as well as that which tends to 
our mutual advantage. And we should inqidre. Who 
amongst us are willing and qualified to go upon these 
various services of Christian love amongst the brethren 
around us P Where are those men of fervent spirit who 
will carry the testimony with the conveyance of which we 
have been charged, who are qualified to instruct the igno- 
rant and recover the misguided ? Who will be the agents 
of the protection which we should give to the oppressed, 
and who will take our communications of help and conso- 
lation to the suffering P Let these persons come forth for 
active service in this department of the duties which 
devolve on us, and we will designate and depute them as our 
agents in those parts of our neighbourhood where their 
ministry must be fulfilled. Then others, who are qualified 
by their discretion and experience, will arrange for us 
the secular or business details of these enterprises. They 
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and all who are so employed with them, will labour in our 
name, as our substitutes and representatiyesy and we will 
afterwards hear from them how each one has prospered in 
his labours, what he has already done, and what are his 
prospects in the ^ture. If these suggestions sound 
strange to you, and you are ready to condemn them as 
visionary and impracticable, I would have you rranember 
that they are already actually practised in communities 
which have not our facilities for action, and whick are 
not bound *by our solemn obligation. But indeed they 
should not sound strange, since you will find that it was 
in this manner the early Church carried on its work ; and 
that this indeed is the method which is at once suggested 
when we consider the nature of our duties in connexion 
with the circumstances in which now and here they must 
be fulfilled by us.' 

Our limits require us to pause at this point, and to 
abstain from any further details with respect to the work of 
each separate congregation. But enough have been already 
given to show that we have at hand the means of imme- 
diately embodying and manifesting in our parishes the 
Divine Order which is truly, though invisibly, surroimding 
us. Unseen as it now is, it might instantly take form and 
shape in our Church assemblies, which would then at 
once be recognized at work in every neighbourhood, puri- 
fying and ennobling it, and carrying out all their pur- 
poses, in freedom from those unworthy, ignoble expedients 
which now give such occasion for the world's hostility and 
scorn. Endeavours thus conducted would secure respect : 
men would acknowledge the dignity of the thoughtfiilness 
and sincerity which they betokened, as well as the love 
and zeal which would be displayed by them. 

And in these earliest movements of the Church's life in 
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each separate parochial congregation, all existing agencies 
for the accomplishment of its purposes, however defective 
those agencies might be, should be employed. Yestries, and 
societies, and conmiittees, and every other parochial institu- 
tion, might be used by the communicants of that parish in 
each sphere of service to which they were appointed, all 
according to the order which has been just described. The 
genuine Church element still existing in each of these in- 
stitutions might be taken up and strengthened; corruptions 
blended with it might be gradually cast aside, until they at 
length became part of the organization which is gathered 
round the Church as its centre. Thus each parish would be 
prepared, with those adjacent to it in which the same move- 
ments had been going forward, for that next enlargement 
and expansion of life which comes after the parochial. 
For, as we have already said, whenever the true form of 
our Divine confederation has been realized in adjacent 
divisions of our national community, as it has been autho- 
ritatively revealed, they must — as surely as the circles of 
the heavenly world blend with one another, intertwining 
and compacting themselves into their several sections of 
universal sphere of being — further recognize, and then 
embody and fulfil the larger union by which in fact they 
have been connected. 

Hence we may suppose that our imagined speaker will also 
remind his people that their congregation is united with 
those others immediately adjacent to itself, which acknow- 
ledge the same authority, and worship with a common 
order of devotion. He would remind them that such had 
always been the case with single congregations of believers 
in apostolic times. They imitedly formed the Church in 
Jerusalem, or the Churches of Judea and Galatia, and the 
other provinces which were converted. Whether the 
word in this second and enlarged meaning was used in the 
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siugular or plural number is unimportant^ as it is now 
unimportant whether in the same sense we speak of the 
Church, or Churches of England, or any other country*. 
Our speaker would say to his people that it is the fact of this 
relation, and not the form of the word representing it, 
which is important ; and he would urge it as an unques- 
tionable mark of what may be called the apostolicity of our 
communion that this enlarged relation is recognized by us 
as it was by Christians in the time of the Apostles. For, 
" as matter of history, no question can be raised respect- 
ing the combination of Christians in cities and districts 
during the primitive ages. We hear little or nothing of the 
unimportant circumstance of the particular buildings or 
chambers in which congregations met ; but we know, be- 
yond doubt, that, until the seamless vesture of Christ was 
rent by angry spirits, the brethren of every city and its 
suburbs formed one communion, and ate of one loaf, and 
were led and ruled by one staff. There was one centre 
and one circumference ; or rather, one fold and one shep- 
herd. Our modern chapel economy, which makes each 
congregation a Church with its Bishop, assuredly was not 
known at Jerusalem, at CsDsarea, at Antioch, at Carthage, 

at Alexandria Congregationalism, in the modem 

sense of the term, had place wherever Christianity was 
hemmed in, or wherever it had become inert; but not 
wherever the word of the Lord ' ran and was glorified ; ' 
or * where believers were added to the Church daily, mul- 
titudes both of men and women.' " 

'Hence,' our imagined speaker would further say, 
' those religious societies or congregations around us 
in this parish which separate themselves . from ours, 
are clearly unapostolic in their character and con- 
stitution, whatever may be the case as regards the 

* Palmer's Treatise on the Church, vol. i., p. 5. 
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doctrine whicli is taught by them, seeing that not only are 
they destitute of any living connexion with the past, but 
they are at the same time independent of, and isolated from 
each other. On the contrary, our bishops and our liturgy, 
our constitution and our common laws connect together our 
several congregations so as to form that larger communion 
which we call the Church of England, which is itself again 
a living branch of the "holy Church throughout the 
world." And as each individual commimicant and bap- 
tized worshipper amongst us may be animated by the 
thought that, as a member of this parochial fellowship, he 
has a property in all his fellow-members, as they also have 
a property in him, so, in a larger realization of this our 
brotherhood in Christ, we may all exult in the recollection 
of that imion whereby the whole Church of our native 
land IB ours, as again it claims us as its own. Now join 
with me, my friends,' he would continue, ' in further con- 
sidering the obligations which arise from the fact, that 
we are here living in this divinely instituted fellowship 
with every other congregation which is included in our 
communion, and which has been constituted like our own.' 
Then, directing their thoughts outwardly in view of 
these enlarged relations, he would remind them in the 
first place that they are closely connected with those 
congregations which are included in the same rural 
deanery, as having originally formed parts of one of the 
earliest subdivisions of their diocese. And he might then 
explain how the ruridecanal chapters, which form an 
essential part of the Church framework and order, have 
provided for the realization of this union. He might 
show that the history of our national communion furnishes 
" examples of the institution and economy of these rural 
chapters, and proofs of their influence on the well-being 
of the Church ; that in no part of the Christian world have 

T 
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they been more general, and in none more efficient than in 
our insular deaneries . . . that they existed in the dioceses 
of England, according to authentic records, until the time 
of the Reformation; but that they were then allowed, 
together with their official presidents, the rural deans, to 
fall into disuse and decay for a century and a quarter, to 
the great detriment of the Church */* ' Now, however,' 
our speaker might continue, ' they are universally revived; 
and they furnish an agency, which has every sanction 
that history and authority can confer on it, for our next 
step in the embodiment of the Divine order into which we 
have been called.' And he might add, ' As some of you 
are specially qualified for the internal, and some for the 
outward work which has been laid upon us in this neigh- 
bourhood, we may also find some amongst our members who 
are qualified to express and represent with me the union 
which compacts the several congregations of our rural 
deanery in this enlarged confederation. You may choose 
delegates from our assembly, through whom you may be 
represented in the chapters which meet together, and con- 
sult for the welfare of this section of our diocese. And 
this chapter again, with those adjacent to it, and consti- 
tuted like itself, might communicate with one another, and 
take measures that in a still larger union they may be 
merged into a Diocesan Synod formed out of them, as they 
have themselves been formed by representatives of their 
component congregations.' 

And here, coming to this next step in our organiza- 
tion, and directing the minds of his people to this enlarged 
development of the relations in which they have been 
divinely placed, our speaker might next explain that these 
Synods have existed from the earliest periods of our Church 

2 Dansoy's Bora Decanicce Ruralesy vol. ii., pp. 115, 117. 
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history as an essential part of our ecclesiastical order and 
organization. For they were "formerly held by each 
Bishop of the Province twice in every year. The English 
Reformers recommended in the Reformatio Legume that a 
Diocesan Synod should be held by each Bishop annually, 
in which all the Clergy of the Diocese should be convened 
by means of the Rural Deans ; that such Synods should 
be opened with the Litany and Holy Communion, and an 
address from the Bishop or Archdeacon ; and that the 
Synod should consist of the clergy and such of the laity 
as the Bishop might request to remain ; and that its de- 
liberations should, if requisite, be continued for several 
successive days *." 

Hence, as he would ftirther show, in seeking the revival 
of these assemblies we are only " throwing ourselves back 
upon the primitive Church and the Church of the Reforma- 
tion. Cranmer declared that it is the duty of the Bishop 
to hold Diocesan Synods annually; and that he was to 
summon the clergy and laity whom he thought fit." Then, 
with the view of explaining the nature of these Synods, and 
the work which would devolve on them, our speaker might 
add how it has been suggested " that their proper place of 
meeting would be the cathedral city. The business would 
commence with a solemn service in the cathedral ; there 
would then be first probably a Synod of the Bishop and 
Clergy only, unless it should be thought more convenient 
that their meeting should take place on the previous day ; 
and then would follow the united Synod of clergy and 
laity. The business of the Synod having been completed, 
each Rural Dean should be directed to call together the 
clergy and churchwardens, in order that they might hear 
from their representatives what had passed in the Synod,, 

* Report of Proceedings in CotiDOcalion^ p. 1405. 

T 2 
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and thiiis every parish in the diocese would be made 
acquainted with its acts. As to the business which would 
occupy the Synod, it is taken for granted that it woidd be 
entirely of a practical nature ; while at the same time it 
ought not to be lost sight of that there would be in such 
an assembly a religious and devotional element. The 
gathering of the members together for solemn service in 
the cathedral, the joint participation of the Holy Com- 
munion, the daily preceding of business by united prayer, 
the presence in the Synod of the Bishop, and of all who 
are most honoured in the diocese for office or for character, 
would have a hallowing and devotional effect upon all pre- 
sent, and would greatly assist them to realize the brother- 
hood of the diocese, and the imity which ought to bind 
them together in one heart as well as in one body. Again, 
when we say that the business would be of a practical nature, 
we do not mean that it should exclude all religious discus- 
sions upon abstract theories. It would only have reference 
to matters of pressing emergency, as, for instance, when 
some measure was introduced into the Legislature bearing 
upon the interests of religion and of the Church, as in the 
case of the alterations which have been proposed on the 
law of marriage. It would be most wholesome that such 
a matter should be discussed in the presence of clergy and 
laity. Our Peers and Members of Parliament would thus 
be better informed of the sentiments of the Church on the 
question at issue ; and in all their several degrees would 
be better able to judge what course it would be their duty 
to take, as subjects of the realm, in exercising their 
influence for the rejection or adoption of the measure 
in question. And the opportimity would be the more 
important, because if there is a learned man, a ripe theo- 
logian in the district — and every diocese has one or two such 
— he would be there to refute sophistries, and correct 
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errors, and to give to the whole diocese the benefit of his 
learning *." 

Now let us imagine that such Synods have been con- 
Tened, and that their business has been carried forward in 
the manner thus suggested. Then it is evident that many 
questions of parochial and provincial importance, questions 
of social, benevolent and financial interest, for which inde- 
pendent agencies or societies have been established, would 
have been, so to speak, unconsciously and naturally settled. 
Moreovei' the life thus stirred up, and the powers awakened, 
would send back vitality into each separate congregation. 
An interchange of gifts and resources would have been 
effected ; and there would too be an effective preparation 
carried forward for the discussion of subjects of still larger 
import by the national Convocation, in which, when it was 
itself constituted of delegates from such Synods, the whole 
Church would be truly represented. 

In that enlarged convention men would then come duly 
trained, and emboldened also to enter on the discussion of 
many urgent questions which, with a justifiable caution, 
they are now postponing. Better, indeed, that our present 
embarrassments should continue, than that we should seek 
extrication from them by other means than those which 
God Himself has appointed in the Divine order of His 
Church for our deliverance. And yet, how urgent the 
need is for efforts of this kind, those who are engaged in 
the practical work of the Christian ministry amidst large 
populations, would testify with sorrowful and anxious ear- 
nestness. They would say, for example, that a very great, 
if not by far the greater number of the difficulties, which 
they encounter in their conflicts with unbelief, would dis- 
appear at once if our Authorized Version adequately 

* Report of Proceedings in Convocation, p. 140G. Sec also p. 1503. 
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represented the text of Holy Scripture as modem criticisiii 
has settled it. Most of the objections which unbelief 
alleges would never have been thought of, and a great 
part of the remainder might be instantly refuted, if Chris- 
tian teachers and their opponents had the conmion use 
•of an English Bible which fairly represented the substance 
and order of the sacred text as it is known to an intelli- 
gent reader of it in the original *. Then, again, what life 
might at once be infused into our public worship if, instead 
of the tedious and deadening monotonies of our present 
service, the resources of our Prayer Book were duly 
brought out and used ; and if those '' weighty and impor- 
tant considerations," which are spoken of in the Preface 
to it, were heed^, so that ''changes and alterations should 
be made therein, as to those that are in place of Authority 
should from time to time seem either necessary or expe- 
dient ^.** And so also, to take one other instance, secu- 

» We may here direct attention to a recent work, entitled ** Plea for a 
New JEnglish Vernon of the Scripture ** (Lond., 1864). With the reasons 
which have been therein collected from, various sources for the course 
spoken of above, we may connect the weighty language with which Arch- 
bishop Trench concludes his work upon the subject. " Lastly/' he says, 
"let me observe that, when w^e make much of the inconveniences which 
mutt attend any such step, we ought never to leave out of sight their 
transitory character as contrasted with the permanent character of the gain. 
How large an amount of inconvenience men have willingly encountered 
with only some worldly object in view, where they have felt that the incon- 
venience would be only temporary, the gain enduring — ^as in the rectification 
of the coinage and the reac^justment of the calendar. And here, too, serious 
as the inconvenience might be at the first and for a time, still it would every 
day be growing slighter : it would be but for a few years at the longest ; 
while the gain, always supposing the work to be well and wisely done, would 
be for ever; it would be riches and strength for the English Church to the 
end of time." On the Authorized Version of the New Testament, ^e. 

* In respect of this matter it should also be remembered that, besides 
socking relief from the monotonies above spoken of, there are claims of 
justice to be satisfied. Those who can only attend the second of our daily 
services arc deprived of any share in the richest portions of the liturgy, such 
as the Lituny and the Te Deum : they never hear the Ten Commandments; nor 
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rities would then be gradually found against that waste of 
power which now follows from keeping in hidden places 
men who are eminently fitted for oyersight and teaching, 
and from the obtrusion, on the public eye and in positions 
of the greatest influence, of the feeble and the ignorant 
and the unworthy. 

These and like questions, discussed freely in parochial 
and ruridecanal chapters, and then in Diocesan Synods, 
and afterwards brought forward by their representatiyes 
in the national Conyocation, would then come up well 
understood, and enforced too by a momentum of social and 
intellectual influence which would secure the attention that 
should be giyen them^. Before such a healthy growth 
and manifestation of the Church in the midst of us, as it 
would then come forth in its true embodiment, imbelief 
would be silenced and superstition cast down ; the ground 
now occupied by those widely-prevailing eyils would 
speedily be coyered by the life and activity of the Divine 
order of our being. 

We may well postpone for such works those of defence 
and vindication, and especially when we see that the Church 
itself is not in anywise aflected by those assaults which 
may be thought of as directed against it, while they are 
really aimed against the corruptions and misapprehensions 
by which it is embarrassed. In its Divine origin and its 
heavenly guardianship, it stands clear and high above its 
professed assailants, and as independent too of the defence 
of its members, as it is unmoved by the attacks of any of its 
adversaries. Every one must see this who, even in the dim- 
mest and most broken vision, has beheld the Church as we 
have been here regarding it. Such persons would as soon 

is any portion of the Gospels ever read in the services where they are 
present. 

' Report of Convocation, p. 1516. 
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think of undertaking to defend our planet .against any ima- 
gined contingencies that may hover round its orbit, as they 
would believe that they are called on to protect this institu- 
tion, which is as old as human history, and with which 
man's entire progress to the end is indissolubly blended. 
Not its defence at all ; its interpretation and its embodi- 
ment form the obligations which they see has been devolved 
on them. We will suppose that, through exercises of patient 
and devout thought, they have ascertained its greatness, 
and been made conscious of its significance. And then, 
and wherever this is indeed the case, each one working in 
his own sphere with the moving sense of high respon- 
sibility, quickened by the greatness of his trust, and in- 
spired by the fellowship in which he holds it, will be solely 
intent on repairing the breaches of many generations, on 
raising again and buUding up its broken materials in faith- 
ful conformity with the high model which is before him. 

In this way while the body makes increase of itself by 
its own internal movements, " its growth being due from 
the vital forces which are within it," the work of the 
Church in this land would be accomplished. Moreover it 
would then stand in an efiective relation with the nation in 
its entireness, and the fulfilment of this relation would be the 
duty next in order that would be discharged by it. While, 
indeed, " the very idea of attempting to draw into her own 
hands the actual administration of state affairs would be 
no less inseme than utterly indefensible as a matter of 
Christian duty," the Church would feel called upon, never- 
theless, to "proclaim aloud the general application of 
Christian principles to political government ; and plain un- 
deniable sins, such as a flagrantly imjust war, or a measure 
conspicuously oppressive to the poor, she would fearlessly 
denounce. Against sinful government of a less glaring 
and overt character, she will not be sparing in her secret, 
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but nrgent remonstrances; nor will she consider it any 
derogation whatever from her proper functions, to direct 
her children in the wise employment of such constitutional 
privileges as may be entrusted to them, with the view of 
obtaining amelioration or redress. The office of protecting 
the poor against wrong is especially her own; nor will 
she consider any one of her attributes more noble, precious, 
or inalienable. But, on the other hand, should the civil 
power appear actuated by a real desire to govern religiously 
and well, she will herself set the example to all her children 
of the most dutiful and reverential loyalty. She will still 
reserve it as her high privilege to represent in detail, and 
with earnestness, the distresses and sufferings of the poor 
to those governors who, as she believes, are so willing and 
desirous to alleviate them, but will in that case submit her 
judgment on the appropriate remedies to the bearers of 
the temporal sword." 

And now, looking onward to the last development of the 
Divine Order of our being in the missionary labours which ' 
devolve upon us, we may be assured that the life which 
has been thus disclosed as it advanced from its source in 
the congregation, through the Chapters, and Synods, and 
Conventions, by means of which in an outward and con- 
tinually enlarged manifestation it has been exercised — 
this life, we may be sure, will ftirther exert itself in the 
heathen fields of toil with similar efficiency. Let us 
render due honour to the zeal and generous self-devoted- 
ness of our missionary societies and of the agents who 
are employed by them ; * and yet, like our parish " Com- 
mittees," and our Church "Defence Associations," they 
can only be regarded as temporary expedients which must 
be absorbed in the Church's true order. When this has 
been realized, we shall at once acknowledge that, working 
outwardly as we have before described, the Church is the 

U 
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great missionary society of the worlds and its assumption of 
this function would free us from those base copies of the 
world's methods, which it must be acknowledged some of 
our *' societies " encourage, in that profuse expenditure, 
and noisy self-laudation, and in all the kindred mani- 
festations of that hollow and pretentious zeal on which 
the world's scorn is constantly and justly poured. Another 
aspect, that would command respect, and that would inspire 
even nobler forms of self-sacrifice than any we are now 
witnessing, would be given to the Church's work, when, 
from its national Convocations, it sent forth men on errands 
of brotherly help to neighbouring Churches, and helped 
those Churches to extend themselves in the regions, adjacent 
to their own, which are the proper sphere of their exertions. 

If, indeed, we have truly interpreted the nature of the 
Divine Order of our being, it is in this way, and no other, 
that the heathen '^deserts will rejoice, and their waste places 
be made glad." And, as we have seen, the " sure word of 
prophecy" confirms these expectations. The work will 
indeed be done, " nisi forte plm contra ecclesiam valuii 
homo peccans quam pro ecclesia Deus jurans.'* And our 
England, the England of this generation, has facilities and 
opportunities for doing this work such as have never been 
given to any other nation. Yes, and the Lord Himself is 
now summoning us to its fulfilment, with a voice which 
cannot speak more loudly, and may soon be heard no more. 

He that walketh in the midst of the candlesticks 

SAITH, I KNOW THY WORKS. BeHOLD, I HAVE SET BEFORE 
THEE AN OPEN DOOR, AND NO MAN CAN SHUT IT. FoR THOU 
HAST A LITTLE STRENGTH, AND HAST KEPT My WORD, AND 
HAST NOT DENIED My NAME. He THAT HATH AN RAB, 

let him hear what the spirit saith unto the 
Churches. 

— — ^ ^ — . . » ■ . *» 

GILBERT AND EITINGTON, PBINTEBS, ST. JOHN'B SQUARE, LONDON. 
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healing balm in Clurist's work, and repose in communion with God." — Pairiot. 

CHRISTIAN NURTURE. By Horace Bushnbll, D.D. 
Crown 8vo., 3#. 6rf. 



Theological and BibHeal Boohi (eonHnued). 

SUNDAY. By the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, M.A., Professor 
of Divinity, and Chaplun, King's College, London. Bq^rinted with 
additions, from " The Contemporary BeTiew." Sewed, 6d, 

'* A learned, comprehensive, and •ingularly candid and Taloabla txeatise." — 
Scotsman. 

THE FOUNDATIONS OP OUR FAITH. Ten Papers. 
By Professors Aubeblek, Gsss, and others. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo., 6*. 

*' We know nothing that can compare with this work for completeneas, wisdom, and 
power." — Noneon/ormiMt. 

CHRISTIAN BELIEVING AND LIVING. By F. D. 
HuKTiNODOK, D.D. Crov^ 8vo., cloth, 8«. Sd. 

THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF EDWARD IRVING. 
Edited by his Nephew, the Bev. Q. Cabltlb, MJL. Five Volumes, 
demy 8vo., £3. 

"Edward Irving had the power of reaching the true sablime; and the English lan- 
guage can show no more magniflcent specimens of religious eloquence than those which 
are contained in his Collected Writings." — Times. 

THE WORDS OF THE ANGELS; or, their Visits to 
the Earth, and the Messages they delivered. By Budolph Steir, 
D.D., Author of " The Words of the Bisen Saviour." Crown 8vo., 
2s. 6d. 

" * The Words of the Angels' is full of just and beautiful thought. Each narrative of 
angelic communication is carefully and beautifully expounded, and its meaning and 
lessons pointed out. The book is one with which every devout reader will be 
charmed." — Patriot. 

MEDITATIONS; in Advent, on Creation, on ProYidence. 
By Henby Alfobd, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Small 8vo, 5*. 

"Thoughtful and pithy sermons They are thoroughly earnest, often 

breaking out into that quiet beauty, which without effort of language or sentiment con- 
tains imagination and sentiment." — Eelectie Review. 

PERSONAL NAMES IN THE BIBLE. By the Rev. W. 
F. Wilkinson, M.A., Vicar of St. Werburgh's, Derby, and Joint- 
Editor of " Webster and Wilkinson's Greek Testament." Small 8vo., 6*. 

"There is a book for all who would wisely, justly, and carefully study the sacred 
volume." — Homilut. 

PARISH PAPERS. By Noeman Macleod, D.D. Crown 
8vo., 3«. 6^. 

"There is nothing narrow in sentiment, tame in thought, or prosy in style in these 
papers. Each paper is small in compass, but big with noble thoughts. It is just such 
a book as we should expect fh>m an author whose Christianity is that of the Gospels 
rather than creeds, whose teaching is that of a Christ-loving man rather than that of a 
professional preacher, and whose nature is royal and not menial in its faculties and 
instincts."— 7iktf Homiliet. 

PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. By C. J. 
Vaughan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Third Edition, revised and 
enlai-ged. Small 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

" There is a self-controlled abstinence .from rhetoric in Dr. Vauglian's sermons, 
accompanied by a power and freshness of thonght, which gives them the reality that 
other writers sometimes seek through a strained ' unprofessionaJity * of tone. Dr. 
Vaughan's last volume, ' Plain Words on Christiun Living,' strikes us as no less scholar- 
like in style, and more instructive in matter, than its predecessors."— Gaariftaii. 

pHRIST THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. By C. J. 

yj Vatjghan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. Small 8vo., 4». 6d. 

'* Most admirable sermons, moderate, earnest, scriptural. They are worthy of being 
recommended as models for universal imitation."— Pre**. 
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C08A8 DE ESFAl^A: 

Ulustrattve of Spain and the Spaniards as They Are. 
By Mrs. WM. PITT BYRNE, 

Aathor of " FlemlBh Interiors," &c. 
Two Volumes, 8to. With Illustrations. Price 21s. 

The EESOTJECES & PROSPECTS of AMERICA, 

Ascertained during a Visit to the States in the Antomn of 1865. 
Br Sib S. MORTON PETO, Bart., M.P. 

Demj 8to, 7s. 6d. 
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It detli entinljr with the material and commercial capabilities of the eonntrj, and, aa 
these are points on which it is almost impossible to take too suigoine a view, the book ia 
likely to be equally acceptable on both sides of the Atlantic- It is divided into eight 
sections, comprising Population, Agricaltaxe, Mannfactore, Minerals, Ck>mmeroe, Rafl- 
roads, tne Soath and its Fntnre, and Finance, and fmmishes with regard to each facts and 
statistics later than any yet represented, and which are set forth with the clearness and 
skffl of a practkal mind.'^— rim««, AprU 12, 1866. 



"THE LIFE AND LIGHT OP MEN." 

By JOHN YOUNG, LL.D. (Edin.), 

Author of "The Christ of History." 

Post 8to., 7s. 6d. 

** As acote In argument as it is reTercnt In spirit.*— C7«n«i/ Journal 

** Worked out with great skill and illustrated with considerable beanty."— iVUHo/. 

CHARACTERISTICS OP CHRIST'S 

TEACHING. 

Bx C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Yicar of Doncaater. 

Small 8to^ 4s. Od. 
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ECCLESIA DEI: 

The Plftce and Fnnctions of the Charch in the Divine Order of tbe 

Universe, and its relations with the WorhL 

Demy Svo^ 7 b. 6d. 

THE PARABLES, 

Bead in the Light of the Present Daj. 
Bt THOMAS GTJTHKIE, D-D. 

Po!t 8to,, 78, Cd. 

HENET HOLBEACH: 

Student in Life and Philosophy. 

A Marrative and a Discussion. With Letters to Mr. Matthew 

Arnold, Mr. Alexander Bain, Mr. Thomas Garl;le, Mr. Arthur 

Helps, Mr. Q. H. Lewes, Eer. H. L. Mansel. Rev. P. D. 

Maurice, Mr, John Stnart Miil, and Rev. Dr. J. H. Newnaa. 

Second Edition, with Additioos, I4b. 
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EASTWARD. 

Bt NOEMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 

One of Her Majestj's Chaplaina. 

With 70 niDfltrationt, small Ito., 14b. 
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THE REGULAB SWISS ROUND. 

lu Three Trips. 

Bt the Eev. harry JONES, M.A. 

With Sliutratlont b; Edward Whymper. Second Edition. Small Sro^ Bi. 
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THEOLOGY AND LIFE. 

Br E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., 

Professor of Divinity and Chaplain, King's College, London. 

Small 8vo., 6s. 

**Therei8adcgrce of freshness and of originality about Mr. Plomptre's sermons, which fa 
wanting In a large maloritr of discourses. They contain the ring of true metal, and are of intrinsic 
raloe independently of their tuitableucas to the immoJiate purpose of their delivery ."—/VeM. , i 



ALFRED HAGART'S HOUSEHOLD. 

By ALEXANDER SMITH, 

Author of "A Life Drama," &c. 
2 vols., small 8vo, 12s. 

** The author paints with the most onlinary colours, but he has Ople's receipt fhr mixing 
them * with brains.* It is his sUU not only in selecting the moat attractive and suggestlye traits 
of character, bnt in expreasing them in the most graceful and suggestive language, that gives 
nnnsoal interest to * Alfred Hagart's Household. * The author has the poet's power of translating 
tersely what he Interprets ftom nature, of condensing vague feelings into tangible andgraoefoi 
shape, and of mirroring by a simile what description would render inadequately. . . . Mr. 
Simth invests the simplest every-day characters and incidents with a fkvshnees and grace which 
charm us "—Pait Meal Gaietu. 

** It is a sort of prose Idyl, as drnmAtlc'.ln Its details as * Hermann and Dorothea."— .^(A^iunim. 

** This is a most interesting and delightful novel— a bit of real, genuine, palpitating human 
Uti'—Caltdonian Mercury. 

** We want novelists with a touch of poetry In them. We w.mt novelists whose love of the 
poetic will preaeorve them flrom aensational absnrditiea. Such a novelist we find in Mr. Smith.** 

Freu. 

** No one can read 'Alfred Hagart's Household without a sense of keen ei\Joymcnt.''-.(7i(ar(Kafi. 

Chapters from English History 

ON THE REPRESENTATION AND EDUCATION 

OP THE PEOPLE. 

By FEEDERICK DENISON MAURICE, M.A. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, in Smaller Type. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

" This is a hook whose influence on all the great formative principles which go to determine 
political character will only be underrated by the shallowest and most ignorant criticism.'* 

SpteUttOT, 

*'Ko other clergymsn has done anything like so mnch as Mr. Maurice to raise the standard 
of the IntelHgenoe of the working-man or to promote his general welfare. When, thenrfbre. he 
axposes a deliberate opinion that the country would gain by admitting the hii^er working-CMM 
witiiin the pale of the rranchise, important testimony is delivered by a most important wltneaa." 

MILLAIS'S ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A Collection of Drawings on Wood. 
Bt JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A. 

Demy 4to., cloth gilt, 168.. 

** Foremost among the Illustrated Books deserves to be named Mr. Snilsls* 'Collected 
ninstraticms.' Mr. MiUals has qualities as an artist with which few authors can dare a 
comparison. What these qualities are may be inferred from the fact tliat here are hia beat 
iUnstrations collected together, separate flrom the text to which they belonged. They are woika 
of art that need no letterpress— no comment : they rpeak for themselves, and have sn interest by 
tliemselvcs. They nearly aU display extraordinaiy power, and some ot them ore in their way 
quite perflsct.'— Ttmef. 

** A collection of the choicest drawings that have appeared in 'Good Words * and other finely 
illustrated periodicals, has been collected into one handsome volume. By the phrase * choicest 
drawings,* we mean— nor do we think that the fitness of that phrase, so applied, will be for a 
moment questioned— the drawings of Mr. John Everett MiUals. if anybody wishes to see how 
a great artist will condescend to learn the mechanism of any subordinate liranch of art in which 
he is called upon to work, there is no better source of information on the point than this book 
affords. The wood-cutter has been met, and aU his modes of effect have been oooaldered by the 
painter, so that a perfect union of their forces has been gained, to the incalcnIaWe advantage of 
popidar art,"— JDot^r TtUgraph. 
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SERMONS AND EXPOSITIONS. 

Br THE LATE JOHN ROBERTSON, D.D. 

Glasgow Cathedral. 

Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

** A noble nuuv— a comprehensive scholar— a tnily able Preadier.**— ^efecfic. 

**Dr. Sobertwm had not a superior among the Scotch Clergy : fbr manly gram of mind, fi>r 
pith and point In treating hla sablect, he had hardly an eonaL Let it be added lliat a mace 
genial, kindly, liberal-minded and honest man never walked this ouOL'-mFratert MoffotiM, 

THE 

COLLECTED WRITINGS of EDWARD IRVING. 

Edited by his Nephew the Rev. G. CARLYLE, M.A. 

In Five Volumes, demy 8vo, £3. 

♦^* More than one-half of these Writings are now printed for the first time, 

"Edward Irving had the power of reaching the true sublime, and the English language can 
show no more magnlfloent specimens of religions eloquence than those that are contained in these 
Collected WrlUngs."— 7Vm«f. 

•* Irving, almoff alone among recent men, lived his sermons and preached his Ufa. His words, 
more than those of any other modem speaker, were 'life passed through the flreof thoosht.' 
He said ont his inmost heart, and this it is that makes his writings read like a prolonged and ideal 
liio«apliy.*'~2ft« Saturday Rtviett. 

** The greatest preacher the world has ever seen since apostolic times."— ^BZaclwMKfs Magatint. 

MISCELLANIES FROM THE COLLECTED 
WRITINGS OP EDWARD IRVINa 

Post 8vo, Gs. 

** It Is by such a volume as this, wo are inclined to think, that Irving wilt come to be widely 
knovm to general readers. There are passages of a purely theological character wlildi, we think, 
dlmlay profbund wisdom, and are models of dear, strong-living utterance. They are practice 
and etmcai * sayings,' that arc as gold and rubies and diamonds. We entirely approve the 
principle of Its compilation, and welcome it as fitted, in a very remarkable manner, to quicken 
^nuineuid deep religious feeling, and to impart earnestness and force to the rdigioos life."— 
2vOMeof(/bnnMi 

THE QUEEFS ENGLISH. 
Stray Notes on Speakiiig and Spelling. 

By henry ALFORD, D.D., 

Dean of Canterbury. 

Tenth Thousand. Small 8vo, 5s. 

** Very sensible and valuabIc.*'->A^fl/u>nai Review. 

**This volnme ought to be well studied by writers and speakers.*'— J/bm^M Auf. 
** A volume fliU of suggestive hints to speakers and writers. The Dean's stray notes are terr 
amusing, and very instructive too.''~^uardian, 

" The public ought to be much obliged to Dean AUbrd for this nselhl and entertaining ' 
Edinburgh JReview. 
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THE VICARIOUS SACRIFICE, 
Grounded on Principles of Universal Obligation. 

Br HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. 

Aatbor of ** Nature and the Sapemataral," &c., &c, 

I Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

** Om oftbe moit exhanstlTe and powerfully written works on the atonement which haa been 
published in our daj. No more forcible or effiBctlve attempt to s(A forth the real doctrines of 
ue New Testament on this central truth of the Christian system has erer been made.**— J/om- 
imgStar. 



CHRIST AND HIS SALVATION, 

In Sermons Variously Related Thereto. 
By HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D., 

Second Edition. Crown 8to, 68. 

** These sennons are dlstinsulshed from the ordinary disconrsea of the pulpit by being the 
product not merely of religions faith and foeUng, but of religious g<enlas.**-^mM^fc MontMj/, 

NATTJEE AND THE SUPERNATURAL, 

As together constituting the One System of God. 
Br HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D., 

Author of *'The New Life," &c 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

^ ^It is a work of great ability, and full of thought which Is at once true and higenioua." 

Ediatmrgh ReHew. 

THE NEW LIFE. 

By HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. 

Crown Sto, 8s. 6d. 

** We hare here a Christian preacher deallni; with some of the profonndcAt themes of CHirlstlan 
experience, with an insight Into tlic working uf the human soul, a graap and breadth of thought, 
and a depth of experience, such as we liave never seen equalled. The soul of tne reader of this 
volume comes into vital contact with another soul Avhich has reflected deep on liic's ^je&i problems, 
luu suflTered in life's struggles, and found a healing balm in Clirlsts work, and reiMMj in com- 
munion with {JtoCL-^tatnoU 

CHRISTIAN NURTURE. 

Br HORACE BUSHNELL, D.D. 

Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
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THE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 

First Series. Popular Edition. 
Twenty-Sixth Thousand, Crown 8to., Ss. 6d. 

" It la impossible not to be pleased with the *Recreatloxis of a Country Panon,* or to ftd 
otherwise than oa the best possible terms with the Author.*'— Aififnl0|f JSevinr. ^^ ^ .^^ 



THE 

GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY PARSON. 

By the Author of " Recreations of a Country Parson." 
Thirty-Fourth Thousand, Crown 8to., 8s. 6d. 

** Many of them are exquislto essays on the subjects of which they treat; and in all ttiera It 
a deamees and a ilmplictty, combined with the evidence of an original geniusi which cannot fiUl 
to delight and instruct the reader. **-^1/9mtn^ Past. 



COUNSEL AND COMPORT, 

Spoken from a City Pulpit 

By the Author of " Recreations of a Country Parson." 

Seventeenth Thousand, Crown 8to^ 3s. 6d. 



PRATING AND WORKING. 

Br THE Rev. W. FLEMING STEVENSON. 

Crown 8yo., 3s. 6d. ; Pocket Edition, 2s. 
** * Praying and Working * will he fonnd more Interesting than any noTeL''-^Z)ot^ JZa^wtr. 



MAN AND THE GOSPEL. 

Br THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., 

Author of the <* Gospel in Ezekiel/' &c. 

Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

** In point of striking thonght, as well as apposite and heanti/til illustration, this work wHl 
gtand comparison with any wiiich bears its autlior's name. The subjects of which It treats are 
as Taried as they are interesting, and belong to that class, which, as Lord Baoon saya, 'come 
home to men's bnslness and bosoms.' Instead of being treated, moreorer, in a dry or abstract 
manner* they are treated in such a way as to arrest the attention of the reader, and keq» allTS 
his interest ftom first to last withont a sense of weariness or exhaustion. The lUostratlODS are 
eziinlsltely beautiful, and not a few of the thoughts are strikingly new and Just' 
Couranl. 
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SIX MONTHS AMONG THE CHAEITIES 

OP EUEOPE. 

By JOHN DE LIEFDE. 

Two Volumes, post 8vo, with Illastrations, 228. 

*^* This work describes, among other representative charities on the 
Continent, the large establishments devoted to the care of the Indigent, the 
Blind, the Fatherless, the Aged Poor, Neglected Women and Children, and 
Discharged Prisoners. 

** The manj thonsandB of English readers who are ready at home to take part In inch worka, 
and who would know, hj faiUilul and pleasant report, what haa been achieved elsewhere by the 
beneficent energies of earnest men and women, will find In this book a Aill body of the most 
pertinent information, full of cncouraffemcnt and good sugffCstlons."~J?TamHier. 

** Mr. de Liefde's book is readable, TntereRting, stimulating. It shows iiow moral encngy will 
overcome obstacles tliat seem enormous, how fiUth and enthusiasm move mountains."— /V7r<- 
niffhtlff Review. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and PHILANTHROPIC 
LABOURS of ANDREW REED, D.D. 

Prepared from Autobiographical Sources. 

By his Sons, ANDREW REED, B.A., and CHARLES 

REED, F.S.A. 

Second Edition. Demy Svo., with Portraits and Woodcnts, 128. 

A YEAR AT THE SHORE. 

A Companion Book for the Sea-side. 
Br PHILIP HENRY GOSSB, F.R.S. 

With Thirty-six Illastrations by the Author, printed in Colours by 
Leighton Brothers. Crown 8vo, 9s. 

** A delldoos book delidoosly iIlxutntta.''^-^ustraUd London Nev$. 

THE AUTOCEAT of the BREAKFAST-TABLE. 

Bt OLR^ER WENDELL HOLMES. 

With Twenty-four Woodcuts by Linton, from Drawings by 
J. Gordon Thomson. Small Svo, 6s. 

People's Edition. Crown 8vo. Fancy covers, 1 s. 

'' I would rather be the snihnr of *The Autocrst of the Breokfist-Tablo,' than of all shdlejr'f 
writings put togcther.*'~A.K.H.B. In Fra$er'i Magazine. 

OUR INHERITANCE in the GREAT PYRAMID. 

By Professor C. PIAZZI SMYTH, F.R.SS.L. and E., 

Astronomer Royal for Scotland. 
With Photographs and Plates. Square 8vo, 128. 
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MEDITATIONS : IN ADVENT, ON CEEATION. 

ON PEOVIDENCE. 

Br HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 

Dean of Canterboiy. 

Second Edition. Small Sro, Bs. 

** ThooghtAil and pithy sermons. They are thoroughly earnest often Imaldoff 

out into that quiet beauty, which without effort of language or f*«tw^^ contiuna imagtnatkn 
and tendemoMw-JS(Ci0elic JRetiew. 

LETTEES PEOM ABEOAD. 

By henry ALFORD, D.D., 

Dean of Canterbury. 

Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 7b. 6d. 

" Wen worn as Is the subject of Italian travel. Dr. Alford has manaffed to produce a wock of 
great flreshness. . . . He Is aided by his really resaarkable power of description. Of the present 
state of Bome and of religion there, he gtves a striking account, and not, as we believe, the least 
over-coloured."— (S^>eeto<or. 

"As the season approaches, and the highway of Italian travel will be thronged aaaln, we are 
sure our readers who contemplate a trip to Rome and the South, to Central or Koithem Italy, 
will find here a very kind, genial, and entertaining companion, who will show them what to see, 
and how to see it. At the same time, stay-at-home travellere will read the volume with interest ; 
andthe descriptions of the sins and shames of Rome— still Pagan Rome— will we trust oonflnn 
In many minds a heam^ determination to resist the advent of Romish imposture in oar own 
eonntry.**— %£^lMfic Revievf. 



OUTLINES OP THEOLOGY. 

By ALEXANDER VES^ET. 

Post 8to, 88. 

*' This volume abounds in passages remarkable both fbr deep thought and eloquent expreasioo. 
The writer has not spun mere webs of theory, but presents us with the result of obeervatioD and 
profband thoaght."->(?i(anNfim. 



OUTLINES OP PHILOSOPHY AND 

LITEEATUEE. 

By ALEXANDER YINET. 

Post 8vo, 8s. 

" These volumes are of great merit and extreme interest. The editor, M. Astie, has done his 
work with rare skill, and nas succeeded in giving us a remarkable onbodiment of M. Yinet's 
thinking on the several subjects that pass under TeYiQyr."SrUith QuarUrlif RevUw, 
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TANGLED TALK: 

An Essayist's Holiday. 
Second Edition, post 8to.^ 7s. 6d. 

DREAMTHORP: 

A Book of Essays written in the Country. 
By ALEXANDER SMITH, 

Author of "A Summer in Skye," &c. 
Crown 8to., cloth, Ss. 6d. 

** . . . A book to be read in the itplrit of lazy leisnre to the soand of bubbling brooks and 
whispering woods. It Is exquisitely printed, baodj, h andsom e , and cheap. "-^McMVum. 

DE PROFTJNDIS: 

A Tale of the Social Deposits. 
Br WILLIAM GILBERT, 

Author of " Shirley Hall Asylum." 

Second Edition, crown 8vo., 6s. 

** Mr. Gilbert has'a dramatic Acuity which many prirffessed dramatists might well envy, and a 
parity of style which, in his department of literature, has only been surpassed by De Foe."— 
y<me<m/ormui. 

WORK AND PLAT. 

By HORACE BUSHNBLL, D.D., 

Crown Svo., 38. 6d. 

LIFE THOUGHTS. 

By HENRY WARD B E E C H E R. 

Cloth antique, 28. Cd. 

ROYAL TRUTHS. 

By HENRY WARD B E E C H E R. 

Crown 8to., 8s. 6d. 

EYES AND EARS. 

By henry ward B E B C H E R. 

Crown 8to., 3a. 6d. 
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HEADS and HANDS in the WORLD of LABOUR. 

Bt W. garden BLAIKIE, D.D., F.RS.B. 

Author of " Better Days for Working People." 

Crown 8yo., 8s. 6d. 

** I have read * Heads and Hands in the World of Labour * with the liveliest interest. Its cmloiis 
and entertaining details, the kindly and Christian tone which it uses both to masters and worfcen, 
the example which it holds up both (br Imitation and warning, the sagacity and prodenoe which 
characterl^ic Its practical suggestions, and the exceedingly attractive style in which the whole Is 
set forth, leave nothing to be desired but timt every buyer and seller of labour in the country had 
a copy of it, and imbibed Its spirit/— JS'jr(r(ic//h>iii a Letter q/^the lUv. Dr OutMe. 

BETTER DAYS FOR WORKING PEOPLE. 

By W. garden BLAIKIE, D.D., F.RS.E. 

Crown 8vo., boards, price Is. 6d. 

** T lately read a book which I would strongly recommend to your attention. It Is an excellent 
book, on every part of the workUic man's fortune and labour, and is called * Better Days for 
Working People.' In this small volume I And the best rules on evervthing relating to the working 
roan, on everything which relates to the improvement of the mU\d:'^Lord Brougham at Working 
Mwi Mtiting^ Udmburght 9th October^ 1863. 

THE EARNEST STUDENT; being Memorials of 

John Mackintosh. 

Bt NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 

Crown 8yo , cloth, 3s. 6d. 

" Full of the most instructive materials, and admirably compiled, we are sure that a career of 
onusnal popularity awaits it; nor can any student peruso it without t>eing quickened by its 
example of candour, assiduity, and happy sclf-cousecrauon."-^Z>r. Jamei Hamuton m •• Excdsior," 

PARISH PAPERS. 

By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 

Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 

" There is nothing narrow In sentiment, tame in thonght, or nrosy in style in these papers. 
Each paper is smallin compass, but big with noble thoughts. It is Just such a book as we should 
expect fVom an author whose Clirlgtianity is that of the Gospels rather than creeds; whose 
teaching is that of a Christ-loving man rather than that of a proflpsslonal preacher ; and whoso 
nature is royal and not menial In its faculties and instincts."— //omtTu^ 

WEE DAVIE. 

Bt NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 

Crown 8vo., sewed, 6d. 

«' A talc of real life, simple in style, unexcltini^ In incident, plain In meaning, but richly imbued 
with that charm of nature's truth and nature's pathos wliich is the most powerful of literary 
spells. Readers ought to acquaint themselves with this story."— /Hal. 
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HUMAN SADNESS. 

By the countess DE GASPAEIN. 

Small 8to., 5s. 

SPEAKING TO THE HEART. 

Bt THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 

Crown 8vo., Ss. 6d. Pocket Edition, 28. 

THE HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

By the Rev. W. E. BOARDMAN. 

Small 8vo., Is. 6d. 

THE WAY HOME; or, the Gospel in the Parable. 

By the Rev. CHARLES BULLOCK. 

Small 8vo., Is. 6d. 

BLIND BARTIMEUS, and his Great Physician. 

By the Rev. J. HOGE. 
In neat cloth, Is. 

THE STILL HOUR. 

By AUSTIN PHELPS. 

Cheap Edition, sewed 4d. 

ON BEING ILL. 

By the Rev. A. W. THOROLD, M.A. 

Sewed, 2d. 

ON THE LOSS OF FRIENDS. 

By the Rev. A. W. THOROLD, M.A. 
Sewed, 8d. By Post, 4d. 

WHEN OUR CHILDREN ARE ABOUT US. 

By ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D.D 

Sewed, 2d. 

THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE. 

By W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. 
Author of '* Better Days for Working People, &c., &c." 

Sewed, 2d. 
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GOD'S GLORY IN THE HEAVENS. 

By WILLIAM LEITCH, D.D., 

Late Principal of Queen's College, Canada. 

Third Edition. With Illastrations. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 

** We cannot condnde oar notice of Dr. Lcitch's book wlihont dweDlng upon the admtnlite 
manner In which the astronomical flftcts contained in It are blended with inraetlcal obeemtions 
and the highest and moAt ennobling sentimouts. It la thoa ttiat books on popular actanoe aboald 
over be written. "-.27i« Reader. 



THE FOUNDATIONS OF OUR FAITH: 

TEN PAPERS. 

By Professob AUBERLEN, GESS, and others. 

Second Edition, crown Svo, 6s. 

" We know noihine that can compare with thia work for completeneaa, wiadom, and 
l)Ower."— iVoncor^ormw/." 



CHRIST THE LIGHT OP THE WORLD. 

By C. J. YAUGHAN, D.D., 
Vicar of Doncaster. 

SmaU Svo, 4s. 6d. 

' " 3(ost admirable sermons, moderate, eamcst, scriptnraL Thcj are worthy of being noom- 
mended as models for unlycrsal imitation."-^/YeM. 



PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. 

By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 

Vicar of Doncaster. 
Third Edition. Xievised and Enlarged. Small 8vo, 48. 6d. 

^'Dr. Vaughnn's lost volarae, 'Plain Words on Christian Lirin?,' strikes us as no less 
BChoIurlIke in stjle, and more iustructlye in matter, than its predooessors."— O'tion/tan. 



PERSONAL NAMES IN THE BIBLE. 

By the Eev. W. F. WILEINSON, M.A. 

Vicar of St. Werhurgh's, Derby, and Joint Editor of " Webster and 

Wilkinson's Greek Testament." 

Small 8to, Gs. 

** This is a book for all who would wisely. Justly, and carefuUy study the sacred volume. 
HomiUst, 
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THE LIFE OP OUR LORD, 

In its Historical, Geographical, and Genealogical Relations. 
By the Rev. SAMUEL J. AJ^DREWS. 

Second Edition, Crown 8yo, Gs. 6d. 

** A sensible, thotoogb, and impartially written harmony of the Oospela. The bo<A wOl 
be found reiy useftil to divinity stadent8.'*.i^(7u<Mirf»aii. 

MY MINISTERIAL EXPERIENCES. 

By the Rey. Dr. BUCHSEL, Bekun. 

Cro¥m 8yo, Ss. 6d. 

** ThiB la an interesting Tolome. It contains reiy interesting aceonnts of the OexnMUi Fletiata, 
amongst whom Dr. Bndisel was constantly tlurown, and wlio maintained the pore gospel in the 
midst of abounding Bationalism. The book is written in an entertaining s^le. It la ML of 
anecdotes, which curiously illnstrate a pastor's Uib in Germany.**— iisoordl 

THE WORDS OP THE ANGELS. 

Or, their Visits to the Earth, and the Messages they delivered. 

By RUDOLPH STIER, D.D. 

Cro¥m Svo, 2s. 6d. 

" * The Words of the Angels ' is full of Just and beautinu thought. Each narratiTe of angelic 
communication is careftilly and beautifully expounded, and its meaning and lessons pointed out 
The book, is one with which every devout reader will be chaimed.*— Palrio^ 

CHRISTIAN BELIEVING AND LIVING. 

Br F. D. HUNTINGDON, D.D. 

Crown 8ro, clotb, 8s. 6(1. 



THE RESTORATION OP THE JEWS: 

The History, Principles, and Bearings of the Questions. 

Bt DAYH) brown, D.D., 

Professor of Theology, Aberdeen ; Author of ** The Second Advent. 

Small 8vo, 58. 



tf 
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THE PATIENCE OP HOPE. 

a 

By DOEA GRBENWELL. 

Third Edition, small 8to., 28. 6dl 

** This U the most thoaglitfal and suggestive book of oar daj."— TfitaeM. 

** Our admiration of the senrching, fearless speculation, the wonderful power of speaking deaztar 
upon dark and all Imt unspeakable subjects, tlie rich outcome of * thoughts that wander throoi^ 
eternity/ Increases every time we take up this wonderflil little book/'^JViorlft Brituh B&rim. 

** A w<Mrk of singular philosophic power, as well as poetic beauty."— /VioUifif Trtatur^, 



A PRESENT HEAVEN. 

Br DORA GREENWBLL. 

Third Edition, small 8vo., 28. 6d. 

** Tlic production of a thoughtful, cultivated Cliriittian mind, setting forth in great fUncas and 
beauty, the present privileges of the XHiMe^er.— Baptist Magazine. 



TWO FRIENDS. 

Br DORA GREENWELL. 

Small 8to., Ss. 6d. 

" We cannot read these pages witliout seeing that they arc tlic production of a thooghtftil and 
earnest mhid. "—Z^m&m Jievtcw. 



ESSAYS ON WOMAN'S WORK. 

By BESSIE RAYNER PARKES. 

Small Syo., 4s. 
*' Every woman onght to read Miss Parke's little volume on Woman's Work."— TVmes. 



WOMAN'S WORK IN THE CHURCH. 

Being Historical Notes on Deaconesses and Sisterhoods. 
By JOHN MALCOLM LUDLOW. 

Small 8vo., 5s. 



__i 



** Of the importance of the subject of this book there can be no question, and Mr. Ludlow lias 
bfoaght to its discussion an intense sympathy, a large amount of iJiformation. aad a calm, 
udidial spirit."— i(rt<uA Qfuaterly Review. 
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A DUTCHMAN'S DIFPICULTIES WITH THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Paper cover, 6cL 

LESSONS FROM A SHOEMAKER'S STOOL. 

By JOHN KERR, H.M. Inspector of Schools. 

Paper cover, 6d. 

** Mr. Kerr baa done a rare scnrice to the people of Oreat Britain, In making known to na an 
obscure man so tmlr great as James Beattie, tiie schoolmaster of Aberdeenshlra, aod tie baa done 
simply and yrtH'^—apectator, 

PLAIN WORDS ON HEALTH. 

By JOHN BROWN, M.D., 

Author of " Rab and his Friends," &c. 

Small 8vo., sewed, 6d. 

*'A racy, eloquent, colloquial talk to working people about the doctor, the management of 
children, and the preaervaUon of health, worthy of being put side by side with Miss Kigbtingale's 
* Ifotes on Kiuting.' "—TU Patriot. 

SUNDAY. 

By E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., 

Professor of Divinity, and Chaplain, Eling^s College, London. 



»» 



Reprinted, with additions, from "The Contemporary Review. 

Sewed, 6d. 
" A learned, comprehenslTe, and singularly candid and raluable treatise."— ^iSoodman 



STORY of the LIVES of CARET, MARSHMAN, 

and WARD. 

A Popular Edition of the large Two- volume work. 

By JOHN C. MARSHMAN. 

Crown 8vo., 38. 6d. 
15 ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 148, STRAND. 



THE POWER OP PEATEE. 

By SAMUEL J. PRIME, D.D. 

Small 8to, Is. 6d. 

EOMANISM AND EATIONALISM, 

As Opposed to Pure Christianity. 
Br JOHN CAmXS, D.D. 

Crown 8vo, Is. 

JOB JACOBS AND HIS BOXES. 

Bt NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 

18 in Packet. Is. 



PREVAILING PRAYER. 

With Introduction, 
By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 

Limp cloth, Is. 6d. 

TO THE CHIEF SINGERS. 

A Sermon preached in Canterbury Cathedral, before the assembled 
Cathedral Choirs, Thursday, October 19th, 1865. 

By henry ALFORD, D.D., 

Dean of Canterburj'. 

Sewedt 6d. 
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STRAHAirS POFULAB TBEASXJBE.BOOES. 



Crown 8to, Ss. 6d., 

THE 

TEEASURE-BOOK OF DEVOTIONAL EEADING. 

Edited bt BENJAMIN ORME, M^., 



The following Works are preparing for publication in this series:^-' 

THE TREASURE-BOOK OP PRAISE AND 

THANKSGIVING. 



THE TREASURE-BOOK OP CONSOLATION 

POR THE APPLIOTED. 



The TREASURE-BOOK of SCRIPTURE PACTS. 



THE 

TREASURE-BOOK OP GOOD MEN'S PRAYERS. 



THE 

TREASURE-BOOK of GOOD MEN'S THOUGHTS. 



THE TREASURE-BOOK OP COUNSELS POR 

PAMILY GUIDANCE. 

And several others. 



THESE Treasure-Books will explain themselves when they appear, and, 
it is hoped, will justify their title at the same time. It is enough to 
give a general assurance now that the several works will he efficiently 
edited, and will he neatly printed and hound. In every stage of their 
preparation, George Herbert's maxim will be kept in view, that <* Wares 
pleasantly produced are half sold." 

17 ALEXANDEB STBAHAN, US, STRAND. 



Popular Editions of Three Popular Books. 



CITOTENNE JACQUELINE: 
A Woman's Lot in the Great French Revolution. 

Bi SARAH TYTLEK. 

u sunw'* giulliic. miHl tier Uita-cDiDund niiio, BabetU. Nol M> rtnlritilt u* ih* aut 

fuailT It Ui* wbin*. Ihs Iho una, lUcIiei uid /oaqidUe, btiln( daiUUt* plctna cf mul««, 

■ucb ■■ Oeorn EUloL mlgbt Hint . . . Wfl ptonvonce " Cluyanne JabqacUiH" mperlor la 

juij|U«pt thneDTAjurtf ueuoTflJaafitrtue."— 7^/Vlu- 
'* Tlu cuAnotan JildiHl onlla mukod liKUTldiulllj. lIvlDi uid brtBtUng cfHUnna, wbUa tliB 

•MOUT li u Mkatclr Due to ulnn ■> If i Oalnibonugb or ■ LUmcll tiid palsied It It k ■ 

chumlni book."— IMi Btaiar. 
" The iallwr cluinnl u InuMdlMd; Into keen iDtenal In Ibr sccdcb, and lympmlfaT wUk tbo 

clunctAH o< hv Morv- which ibowt a dowit of calcbliu m^^A rcprDdndiiB lo the UA Freock 

plquiincy ud teTltr.''X-/^a JIOM OauUf: 
* Apfecooflnore IhonHigh luid cuiiHctuntloui lllcrarr n-orkmaiisliip bv rarely como bcfor* (». 
"■■""" "■ '•on^iiro LI pdn^^."— Jfnf iiA (^iwrwrffr JitfnnK. 

" *GLtojfliuia^ci]iiulH'~^Ada^ffjui(Lfliici:fDifluLBLarr; lll0|uimftallydr 



..-«— ,^ --„.^^ ^»„lwrpunan,iiroii 

rcklnolit) 111 ihu biuk."— nu hpedaUr. 

H Acqnu Ina'ti .1 Oiifnt «ih1 ■ucnaiiul gurr : II lanoiinfUl)' drunitlc, (kn oi 
u iilieo will be mnons Uk UlKheit or iiUtortuI at 



STUDIES FOE STORIES 
Prom Girls' Lives. 

■■SImpla In itylhintii] irlth hamui Bfl^cllDn. and wrlttHi In /lultli-n Engllali, llnae Bia 

- There cootd not be a bctlnhook to put Inlotbehanilt ofTDaniladlM."— aMCMir, 
■Kvb or Iheae aludlu li a drama In lUeir, UluHraUTe of lbs e|>erallon oraamo parttnOar 
MUalon-aiicli aa envy, misplnccd amUUon, lenlliooiinilisin, Indoleii^ lulouaj-. taall_iir 
J-oHVaUOoijW. '™ ""' ^ ^ , wo n u t — 

Now ready, in One Volume, crown 8to., price 6>., with Coloured Frontupiece, 

A SUMMEE IN SKTE. 

Bt ALEXANDER SMITH. 



tmer and a line p«[l.' Inilnlit firunglr relnr 
fiBllUr of aipreiBUin miij ric h ccloiirinB,--i 
"Mr. Aleiander Smlih nn'oln or Boiwel 
tboufh after a Torj- ihJTi^n'iii l'»slilun, nOory 

' ALEXANDER STRAHAN, UB, STRAND. 




A Fopnlar Book for Mfnistera, Teachers, Btndents, and 
Bible Beaden generally. 



Now leadj, in Crown 8vo, 750 pages, price 6«., 
VOLUME I. OP 

THE CRITICAL ENGLISH 
.TESTAMENT, 



KlY. W. L. BLACKLEI, M.A., A Ei;v. JAMES HAWES, M.A. 



THK Palilisher is deeironBof drawing atleotioa to this important wurk, the 
purpose o( which is to enable the English reader, iritb the Aalhorixed 
Version in his hand, and nithoui aa; knowledge of Greek, to naderatand 
the precise resnlts □( modern criiicisnt in reviitng the text of the New 
Testament. It sectus strange that the English language bat been antil now 
without a book rontuiuing this information. 

The following extract will serve to show the plan of the work:— 

"^ Lplcfi o{ IntcnirclJtlJon m Incroua lu vnlne br iddtng,lD tli« mulum- 

'blch fen PHW MprDvvU bj ituiiBcOfbTnincliDf IhenuHtvalubtermiriLS 

*l. HI) outnod u, anhniia (•■■— ■ ■— 

> polni Uw milrr u ihe uA i 



ttasdnuatarcuiln. Hi) 
liHHdlKiinlaiia| " 

tuiurnmnliw. Uennhiii'irartEtiM InTi* tha 
dHHrtiiM Mr RniiniUsniorChr1)ilHii tFlicilsn ; 
IniL Lcinc Id Latin It liM Mvcr nw4iM (ha 
RvlalDn would u of UttlaTilieHTeloKliotan. 
wlu ilmdr lure accas to tin tflKluI. For II 

tod Bum mJnd and loll Iiite been eltiii to 
]UbILi:al ullMiim tai aiioallloB rioottia than 



rni wtmltii— thOH wUcb optn M 

yvrcEjjfttrnirrbdrlkflptur^ ^Mnareclilaflj 

wba nwli wily EikIMi but m taiva die 

lua'tv UM! or vinrkf K^kh uara bHO Iranalaled. 



een ntscew^ir, IMncal^ boaoured tabonra 

mlimloii wblFb ha* Jnca tola dcatb rarolu- 
lonlMil Kgw TolamoitcriUcUiii. and slacad 



Mtvn ban tasn ebtiMli, nan Utentum ttMmU, aweclailr Trwlka aud TfacbmdOffr 

mart) Thai* oftan anpplaiiBDt Bancdi and havchroDflbltotaubiUiIbalastliaTamulerad 

thoofk laUaaifl* ofax^Uon. tUa prolbaiid manr DrUtniiel'a nl)Cimlijni. baMd on ftww 

aiirtanuiiiiMi) )ini j iir ii mil ili miiiii giid1» icllahu MinaaK^ wonhlaaii. aar* a* 

ba lUUfiaiidannrtnUnl— ibmnh lio anUdpatnl iDunrailonsoriiietiiod and lacla In ihe lilatoiy 



.... ^_... r~<) li'o lODii lni[iurtaiii or ibeia la ai 

' a ceotuTr'fl rweareh and dia- annoinllled lUurcffL In thai 

uihar iiond. lo rmtrtie l!ie nvWod Um Xew IMameat 

odDCD Ic liic Ui-il:<y, KlalBl cumiKirinE tlial ftom whbA tLe EnaUab ' 






*,• The Critical Eng/isli Teslamenl will he completed in three 
volumes, averaging 700 pages each. Jiooiis of this class are, as a 
ruU, higk-pricetl, and adapted to the few rather than to the man]/. 
Bvt the PuUifher means this Book to be an exception, and hcu 
accordingly fixed the price at 6s. a volume. 
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POETRY. 



DYLS AND LEGENDS OP INVEEBTJEN. 

Bt ROBERT BUCHAN-^N. 



Second Edition. Small 8to., 58. 



It 



As f«r at niT jadgment goes, thla is genuine poetiy ; very iweet and noble tan Its feeUog, yfirr 
trae and alrople In expre88ion."-^/Vom ArMt on RiUmi BuekanoHt iy Q. E. Lmett m (m 
FcrtnighUy Review. 
** A volume of genuine poetry of dlstlngnished merit"— /ViS MaU CkuetU, 
*' We do not call to mind any Tolnroe of modem poe^r so rich in tendeiljr told story, beantlAiDjr 
painted picture, and abundant spontaneous vnut\c,^~-JuuitrcUed THmei. 

** The contrast in theme between these * Idyls' of to-day and the classic fables of * Undertones* 
enables their author to prove his capacity for real and nomely delineation, as well as tat that 
which Is purely imaginative and IdeaL . . . There is scarcely a piece here whldi has not for 
its centre one of those human truths the perception and development of which are amoof toa 
highest uses of imagination. "—J rA^cpum. 



UNDERTONES, 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

Second Edition^ Revised and Enlarged. Small Syo., 58. 

*' The oflbpring of a true poet's heart and brain, they are ftdl of imaginatiOD, fuicj, tboag lit» 
and fMing ; of subtle perception of beauty, and harmonious expression."— ikn^r Jfete$. 

•• Poetry, and of a noble Kind."— ^/A^wetiTO. 

*' Great inteligence. flue workmanship, and dramatic power almost nnexamided in this half- 
cmtojr."—JUuttrated Times. 

*< It is life flrom within that in these pages invests the ancient myths with fipeeh meaning and 
beao^. Yet luxiiriance of descriptive power there is toa"— ^ScoCotmui. 



CHRISTINA, AND OTHER POEMS, 

By DORA GREENWELL. 

Small 8vo.| 6s. 

** Here is a poet as true as George Herbert or Henrv Vaughan, or our own Ck>wper. With no 
effort, no consclonsneks of any end but that of uttciing the inmost thon^ts and desires of the 
heart, they flow out as dear, as living, as gladdening as the wayside welL— coming flrom ont 
the darkness of the central depths, filtered into purity by time and travel The waters an 
coploas, sometimes to overflowing, but they are always limpid and unforced, sbugiliig their own 
quet tone, not saddening, though someUmes sad, an^ their darkness— not that ofobscorlty, hot 
of depth— like that of the deep cea. We advise our readers to possess the book, and get the Jogr 
ud the surprise of so much real thought and feeling. It Is a e€ardiphonia set to mima,**^Jf<irtk 

** Miss Greenwell is specially endowed as a writer of sacred poetry ; and it is the rarest rsalm 
of all, with the fewest competitors for Its crown. She seems to ua to be peculiarly fitted with 
natural gifts fbr entering iuto the chambers of the humsn heart, and to be spirituuly endowed 
to walk there, with a brightening Influence, cheering, soothing, exalting, with words of comfort 
and looks of love, as a Und oiFlorence Nightingale walking the hospital of ailiog aoiils.**-* 
Athenawn. 
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THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES. 

A New Translation, with a Biographical Essay. 

Bx E. H. PLUMPTRB, M.A. 

Professor of Divimtj and Chaplain, King's College, London. 

Two Volumes, crown 8vo., 12s. 

**Let Of uj at onoe that ProfbMor Floin]»tre has not only forpuaed the previoiu tnuulators 
of Sophodea, hat has prodnced a work of smgalar merit, not less remarkahle ftnrlta Midtythan 
Its fldeUtj; a reaOr readaUe and enlojaUe version of the old pla3rs.''-^atf Mall OoMttte, 

** There is much In Proftssor Pltunptre's English Sophocles which satisfies a hlsJi critical 
standard . . . It has the rare merit of being almost a Une-for-UneTersion . . . Oat of the 
rerj dilBcalt task of fhrdng anrhymed strophes and antlstropbes upon an English ear, Mr. 
Flamptre has come forth with more saccess than we could have anticipated ... fie is 
evidentlj gUted with a poetic perception which tells him how mach may be done by a happy 
boldness In reprodudng, In English, Greek phrases of singular and pregnant beauty. *Saivraaif 
Rtviiw, 

LAZARUS, AND OTHER POEMS, 

By E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., 
Professor of Diyinitj and Chaplain, King's College, London. 

Second Edition. SmaU 8to., 5s. 

** Oat of a whole pile of reUglous poetry, original and selected, which rises like a castle before ns, 
only one volome: (Mr. Plamptre's Poems) demands that pa^colar attention which is due to 
merit of an uncommon mAtT,—Ouardian, 

" Professor Plamptre's fteehness and originaUtj of thought in treating fluniUar snt^eots gire 
a great diarm to what we may term his Biblical IdyUa."— cAureAman. 

^* The volume cannot fail to establish Mr. Pliwip&s's reputation as a deTOttonal poet of a high 
order of vataXLT-^Mnming Fort. 



DUCHESS AGNES, Etc. 

By ISA CRAIG. 

Second Edition. Small 8yo., cloth, 58. 

" A book of verse which wni certainly give Miss Craig a place among the sisterhood of living 
singers. . . . Miss Craig's poems are far above the average, and possess such kindly qualities 
as will carry them home to many who do not live by the sensational alone, but appreciate true 
ftellng, however shy— beau^, however subdued.*'— N^Mea^rum. 

** In Miss Craig's poems we feel throughout a genuine harmony of conception, a musical 
feellngpasoft recepUve temperament which renders like wax the living Impressions made upon 



THE POETICAL WORKS OP HENRY ALPORD. 

BEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
Fourth Edition, containing many pieces novr first collected. Small 8vo.| 6b, 
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Books for the Young, 

IN ELEGANT CLOTH BIKD1NG& 



STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD, 

By the Author of '* Studies for Stories." 

Illustrated, Ss. 6d. 
*' For the yoaag It i« one of the best gift>bookB yet pubUshed.**— iVririoC 

PAPEES FOR THOMHTPIJL GIELS, 

With Illustrative Sketches of some Girls' LItcs. 
By SARAH TYTLBR. 

With Illustrations by J. £. Mimas, R.A. Crown Bto^ 58. 

*' Wc cordially advise those who have girls to pat Miss Tytler's * Fapen * into tlkeir hands.**— 
London RevUv:. 

** Wo wifth tlmt half the novels of the day were as wholesome and snggestiye as these *Fsptn 
for Thoughtftil Ulrli.' "^EcononUsU 

BEGINNING LIFE, A Book for Young Men, 

Br THE Rev. PRINCIPAL TULLOCH. 

Crown 8vo., Ss. 6d. 
*' Trincipal Tulloch's excellent book for young men."'-£dmburgh JUview. 

THE OLD LIEUTENANT AND HIS SON. 

By N0R]VLVN MACLEOD, D.D., 

Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
" Royond any book tiiat we know tliia story of Xorman Macleod's will tend to prodace manlj 
kindness and manly piety."— Patriot. 

WORDSWORTH'S POEMS FOR THE YOUNG, 

Illustrated by John Maci^'hirter and John Pettib. With a 

Vignette by Millais. 3s. 6d. 
"A perfectly charming book for the young."^-JUader, 

THE GOLD THREAD, A Story for the Young, 

By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 

Illustrated by J . D. Watson, Gouklay Stebll, and John Macwhistbb. 

38. 6d. Cheaper Edition, 28. 6d. 
** This is one of the prettiest ns it is one of the bc5t cliildren'H books In the language. Dr. 
Macleod is great as a preacher and writer, but he is nowhere greater than in tbe field of nursery 
literature. >Vherover there are children, if our advice is taken, there will be a Gold Thbjead.*'— 
Cakdonicm Mercury. 

THE POSTMAN'S BAG. 

A Story-book for Boys and Girls. 
By JOHN DB L lEPDB. 

New Edition, Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 
*' Tills Uttlc volume is simple, artless, and Christian. Wu know several little children who are 
never weary of tlieso little Rtories, and wo are sure that they can learn from them nothing hot 
what is good."— XoiKfon lUview. 

THE MAGIC MIRROR. 

A Round of Tales for Old and Young. 
By WILLIAM GILBERT. 

Crown 8vo., Illustrated. 5s. 
" The stories are well told in tlie best stylo for children, and the little woodcats to lUiistrate 
them have the merit orshowhi;,' an uiihackt.iycd mode of treatment**.— 77k« 1\mu, 
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Devotional and Religious 

Books. 



Bt James Hamilton, D.D. 
Rev. W. M. Punshon 
Dean Stanley 



THE SUNDAY EVENING BOOK 

FOR FAMILY READING. 

By John Eadie, D.D., LL.D. 
Ret. Thomas Binney 
J. R. Macduff, D.D. 

Cloth antiqae, Is. 6d. 

AIDS TO PRAYER. 

Cloth antique, Is. 6d. 

CHEISTIAN COMPANIONSHIP 

FOR RETIRED HOUES. 

Small 8vo., cloth antique, gilt, 3s. 6d. 

THE PATHWAY OP PROMISE. 

Cloth antique, is. 6d. 

ABLE TO SAVE; 

Or, Enconragement to Patient Waitiiig. 
By the Author of " The Pathway of Promise." 

Small Syo., 28. 6d. 

THE THRONE OP GRACE. 

By the Author of " The Pathway of Promise;' 

Small Svo., 2s. 6d. 

PERSONAL PIETY: 

A Help to Christians to Walk worthy of their Calling. 

Cloth antique. Is. 6d. 

THE ANGELS' SONG. 

By THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 

Uniform with '* The Pathway of Promise." 
Cloth Antique, Is. 6d. 

CONVERSION. 

Illustrated from Examples Recorded in the Bible. 

By the Rev. ADOLPH SAPHIR. 
New and Cheaper £dition, small Syo., Ss. 6d« 
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NEW PRIZE AND GIFT BOOKS FOE YOUTE 

niastrated and Bound in Elegant Cloth Binding. 



nnHE following New Books are being prepared in a style 
-^ suitable for presentation purposes. They will be ready 
early in June. Price 3s. 6d. each. 

1 

THE BOMANOE OF OHABIT7. 

2 
PEEPS AT FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 

8 

THE CXJRBENT COIN OF TH0X7OHT. 

4 
CURIOUS FACTS ABOUT INSECTS. 

6 
HINTS TO YOUTH CONCERNING RELIGION. 

6 
ERRANDS OF MERCY. 

7 

TRUTH IN TALES. 

8 
THE DISCOVERIES OF THE ASTRONOMER, REVEAUNG 

** GOD'S GLORY IN THE HEAVENS." 

9 
LIVES AND DEEDS WORTH KNOWING ABOUT. 

10 
CHAPTERS IN SCIENCE FOR BOYS. 



And the following Books for younger persons are also 
being prepared, in styles suitable for School Prizes, price 
2s. 6d. each. 

1 

THE UOHr PRINCESS AND OTHER STORIES. By George 

MaoDonald. 

2 
T.TT.TiTPUT LEVEE. (New Edition.) 

3 
THE WASHERWOMAN'S FOUNDLING. By W. GUbert 

4 

"THE WILL O' THE WISPS ARE IN TOWN;" and Other 
New Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen. 

5 
EDWIN'S FAIRING. By the Author of " Harry and Arohie." 
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Books Preparing for 

Publication. 

BY 

ALEXANDER STRAHAN 



Nearly Ready, small Crown 8yo^ 60. cloth. 

FAMILIAR LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC 

SUBJECTS. 

By Sip JOHN P. W. HERSCHEL, Bart. 



Shortly will be FablUhed, Post 8ro. 

REMINISCENCES OF A HiaHLAND PARISH. 

By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 
One of Her Majesty's Clutplsiiu. 



Nearly Beady, Post 8to. 

THE REIGN OF LAW. 

ESSAYS, 
By the DUKE OP ARGYLL. 



Shortly will be Published, Post 8to. 

THE PHEiOSOPHT OF THE CONDITIONED: 

SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON AND JOHN STUART MILL. 
(Reprintedy with additioiiB from the *' Contemporary Reriew.") 

By the Rev. HENRY LONGUEVILLB HANSEL, B.D., 
Waynflete Professor of Philosophy, Oxford. 
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Immediately will be FubliBhedy Two Vols., Port 8to. 

DATS OP TORE. 

By SARAH TYTLBR, 

Author of " Citoyenne Jacqueline.* 
Shortly will be Published, small Crown 8to., Gs. 

THOUGHTS AND OPINIONS. 

By MATTHEW BROWNE. 

Shortly will be Published, Two Vols., Demy 8vo. 

LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. 

By JOHN W. KATE, 
Anthor of " The Life of Lord Metcalfe," &c. 

Shortly will be Fabllahed, Tnro Vola., Post 8to. 

DOCTOR AUSTIN'S GUESTS. 

By WILLIAM GILBERT, 

Author of *' Shirley Hall Asylum," Ac. 

Shortly will be Published, Two Vols., Post 8vo. 

WEALTH AND WELFARE. 

By JEREMIAH GOTTHELF. 
In a few days will be Published, Crown 8yo. 

VIGNETTES: 
Twelve Biographical Sketches. 

By BESSIE RAYNER PARKES, 

Author of "Essays on Woman's Work." 
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Immediately will be Published, small Svo. 

THE HIOHEfi EDUCATION OP WOMEN. 

By EMILY DAVIES. 

Shortly will be Published, Small 8to. 

LONDON POEMS. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN, 

Author of ''Undertones'' and *' Idyls and Legends of Inyerbum." 
Nearly Ready, in One Vol., Demy 8vo., richly Illustrated. 

TRAVELS IN THE SLAVONIC PEOVINCES OF 

TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

By G. MUm MACKENZIE and A. P. IRBY. 

In Preparation, Demjr Sro., 

CHEIST AND CHRISTENDOM: 
Being the Boyle Lectures for 1866. 

By B. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A^ 

Professor of Divinity, and Chaplain, King's College. 
Shortly will be Published, Foolscap 8vo., 3s. ed. 

HOW TO STUDY THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Section L— THE GOSPELS AND THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 

Shortly will be Published, Foolscap Syo., 2s. 6d. 

SIMPLE TRUTH SPOKEN TO WORKING 

PEOPLE, 

By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 

One of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 
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Shortly will be Published, in Crown 8vo. 

THE PROPHET JONAH: 

His Mission and Character Illustrated and Applied. 
By the Rev. HUGH MAKTIN, M.A. 

Shortly will be Fnblished. 

ESSAYS. 

By DORA GRBENWBLL, 

Author of '* The Patience of Hope." 

In a few dnys will be Published, Small 8to. 

EASTERTIDE SERMONS. 

Preached before the University of Cambridge on four Sandays after 

Easter, 1866. 

Bx HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 

Dean of Canterbury. 
Immediately will be Published, Foolscap 8to., 5s. 

MASTER AND SCHOLAR, and other Poems. 

By E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., 

Professor of DiWnity and Chaplain, King*8 College. 

Nearly Ready, in Small 8to. 

THE TEAR OP PRATER; 

BEING FAMILY PRAYERS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YE^VR. 

Br HENRY ALFORD, D.D., 

Dean of Canterbury. 

This Book consists of Two Parts : — I. General Prayers for everr Morning 
and Evening of the Week. U. Special Prayers for the Festivals, and for 
every Week throughout the year of the Church. An Introduction is pre- 
fixed, with Tables of Passages of Scripture selected for every Morning and 
Evening throughout the Year ; and an Appendix added, containing Prayers 
for Special and Family Occasions. 

In the Press, 

THE TEAR OP PRAISE; 

Being Hymns, with Tunes, for the Sundays and Holidays of the Year, 
intended for use in Canterbury Cathedral, and adapted for Cathedral and 
Parish Churches generally. 

Edited by HENRY ALFORD, D.D., " 

Dean of Canterbury. 

Assisted in the Musical Part by Robert Hakb, MA., Precentor, and 
Thomas Evance Jones, Organist, of Canterbury Cathedral. 

This Book contains four Hymns for every Sunday in the Year, the first 
Hymn in each case being adai)ted as an Introit to the special snbject of the 
Sunday. 
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'* An Argow doth ride our roaring Strand, 
&)icing the wind, omd freighted with the spoils 
Of all the Orient* Old Plat. 



THE ARGOSY, 

SIZFKHCK HOMTHIiT, imiBTIlATED. 



THE First Volume of this new Magazine^ 
which bears somewhat the same relation 
to other Magazines that the pleasure yacht bears 
to other shipSj is now ready ^ in neat cloth j price 

It contains the First Half of 



CHARLES READE'S NEW STORY 

GRIFFITH GAUNT; 

OR, JEALOUSY. 



And Numerous Contributions by 



ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
MRS. OUPHANT, 
ALEXANDER SMITH, 
MATTHEW BROWNE, 
ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
FRANCES POWER COBBE, 
JOHN RUFFINI, 
CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI, 



JEAN INGELOW, 
HENRY KINGSLEY, 
ARAHNIUS VAMBERY, 
GEORGE MACDOXALD, 
ISA CRAIG, 

WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 
AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 
SYDNEY DOBELL, 



ETC., ETC., ETC. 



rpHE ABQ08T addreans itaelf alike to tha travelled and the nntrarelled -^o the fbrmef 
■eekliig to recall the delight of acence to wh'.cli distance only lends enchantment ; and to the 
latter; to ftimlsh pictures vivid enough to stand in the place of realities. In storjr-telllng it 
welcomes all who can create ** new worlds of lofty hopes, and fimcies diaste and noble," and who 
eaa clothe inddenta of natural construction with the real interest of human action and passion. 
In its essays it tries to display the lights and shadows of our age, bring out ita harmonies and 
discords, sJd its aspirations, and laugh at its absurdities. And it is intended that its every page 
whether prose^or verse, shall attest the presence of that genial poetic spirit, from which the best 
firults in any gradous art may be anticipated. 
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Kow ready, in one handflome Volnme, of nearir a Thoiuand Pages, and with m»waidfl» of 

a Hundred beantifol Wood EngraTinga, price 8s. 6d. 

THE FIRST VOLUME OP THE 

SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 

SDZTKD BT 

THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 



THE VOLUME FORMS A COMPLETE BOOK. 

And contains the following important Contribntions : — 



<s 



TH£ ANQELS' SOXG : in Six Papers. By Dr. Guthkoe, Editor. 

SAUL, FIBST KINO OF ISRAEL. B7 William Kamma, D.D., Anthor of tW *llf« 

of Dr. Chalmers. ** In Nine Chapters. 
HOW TO USE THE GOSPELS ; a series of Nine Papers. B7 Hsmby AuroftD, D J>., 

Dean of Canterbury. 
HOW TO USE THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES : a series of Three Papers. By Bmkkt 

Alvord, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
BLAISE PASCAL : in Three Parts. By W. Likdsay Alexander, D.D. 
JLATE THE GRANDMOTHER : OR, THE TRUE WAY OUT OF TBOUBLK Bf 

JsREMiAH GoTTiiKLF. In Twentj-four Chapters. 
SKETCHES OF THE COWGATE , Six Papers. By Dr. Guthrie, Editor. 
THEOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE ; Eight Papers. By the Rev. John CAnuva, D.D. : 

Rev. J. H. Rioa, D.D. ; Professor David Brown ; |ind Professor Islat Bueks. 
EARLY PIETY ; in Four Parts. By Dr. Guthrie, Editor. 
JOSHUA TAYLOR'S PASSION. A Story in Eighteen Chapters. 

And in addition to the above, the Volume contains pctperi by — 



Bev. James HAioLTOir, D.D., Author of *^Life 
in Kamest" 

Ber. W. O. Blaikie. D.D., .Author of** Better 
Days for Working People." 

Bev. Nosman Ma(xkod, D.D. 

Bev. W. F. 8TEVEN90M, Author of ** Fraying 
and Worktntr. 

Professor J. H. Balfour, Edinburgh. 

Bev. Cakon Qirdlestokb. 

Bev. Albxandke Baleiqh, D D., Anthor of 
•• Quiet Resting Pl^ce».- 

Bev. w. Arxot, Author of "Laws from 
Heaven for Life on Eartli." 

Very Rev. Dean Ramsat, Author of" Reminis- 
cences of Scottish Life and Character." 

Bev. J. C. Rtlb, M.A. 



Bev. Newman Hall, Author of **Coine to 
Jesus." 

Bev. W. F. WiLKTXSOK, Joint Editor of 
'* Webster and WUkiuAon's Uraek Testa- 
ment" 

Rev. John de Liefdr. 

Rev. Hugh Stowell Browx. 

Rev. A. W. TnoBOLD. 

Rev. Canon Miller 

Rer. Hugh Macmillan. 

Rev. J. Crampton, Author of **The Lanar 
World." 

The late Professor Millbi, EdinbuiKh. 

Jean Ingelow. 

ISA C^raig. 

The (^OUNTESS DE OASTARIir. 

The Author of " Haste to the 



»• 



Price Sevenpcnce, Monthly, Illastratcd. 

THE 

SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 



EDITED BT 



THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 

( ( TTOW we Shan sncceed time will show. It does not become him that girdeth on his bamesi 

•LA to boast himself as ho thai puttetli It ofli" So it was sa'd In our first Prospectus. Aftei^ a 

year's experience, we can announce that the soccest of the Sunday Magazine has been very 

marked, rrs circulation having averaged more than one hundred thousand oonxs a 

MONTH DURING THAT PERIOD. 

It will now be the endeavour of the Editor and Publishers, not only to retain tMs large 
constituency of readers, but to increase It Sundry new features will l>e introduced with this 
view, and for more etfectively carrying out the purpose of the Maitasine, wliioh is ** to call off 
the mind ftom the objects which necessity forces upon it during the week, and place It in the 

Jiresence of Ood ; to awaken fk-oni their torpor those feelings of gratitude and ad^ation which 
he Divine greatness and goodness should excite ; and help to make the regular ratuxn of 
Bonday as healthftil to society as the showers wlilch soften, fertillxe, and beautuy the earth, 
bringing with them the influence of Heaven." 
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" Good Wards art worth much and eoH It^«.**— Hkrbuit. 



GOOD WORDS 

BIXPEliCE M01iTHI<T» ILI* 178TB ATE D. 

Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., 

ONE OF HER MAJISTY'S CHAPLAINS. 

THE experiment has now been tried of establishing a Magazine which should reflect tile 
every-day life of a good man— with its times of religious thought and devotional 
feeling, naturally passing into other times of healthy recreation, busy work, intellectual 
study, poetic Joy, or sunny laughter : — and its success has exceeded the most sanguine 
hopes of its projectors. Good Wobda was commenced six years sgo, and has reached 
ft monthly circulation of lftO,000 COPIES. 

MRS. OLlPHAHT*8 BTEW 8TOBT, "IHADO^'IVA MABT/* is now appearing 
from month to month. 

"OVB COMSf oar VAITH :** A 8KRIX8 OF Papers on the Apostub' Crkxd, by Dsair 
AxFOBD, Dr. GuTHRiK, Dr. James Hamilton, Dr. Norman Maolxod, Ftofeasor 
Plumptre, Dr. Raubioh, Principal Tvlloch, Dr. C. J. Yauohan, and others, Is 
now appearing from month to month. 

A 8SBIBS OF CHABACTBR 8JKBTCHE8, by ANTHONY Trollope, WiLLZAK 
Gilbert, Sarah Tytler, Mrs. Henry Wood, The Author of " Studies for Stories/' 
Georoe BfAcDoNALD, ALEXANDRA SMITH, and Others, is now appearing from 
month to month. 



The SEVENTEENTH THOUSAND (in addition to the circulation in 

Parts) IS NOW READY, 

In One Elegant Volume of 1000 Royal Octavo pages, maure cloth, full gilt, 7s. 6d. 

GOOD WORDS 

For 1865. 

EDrntD BY NORMAN MACLEOD, DJ)., 

And Dlnstrated with upwards of One Hundred Wood Engravings, from Designs by eminent 

Artists. 

Within this One Volume will be found complete : — 

CHARLES KINGSLETS NEW NOVEL, "HERE WARD, 
THE LAST OF THE ENGLISH." 

NORMAN MACLEOD'S "EASTWARD." 

HENRY ROGERS' " ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL AND PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL." 

DR. a J. VA UGHANS " CHRIST THE LIGHT OP THE 

WORLD." 
JOHN W. KA YES " INDIAN HEROES." 

ALEXANDER SMITHS NOVEL, "ALFRED HAG ART'S 
HOUSEHOLD." 

And numerous contrihutions by 

The Duke of Argyll, Sir John F, W. Herschel, Bart., Profusor Plumptre, 
Jtan Ingelow, The Dean of Canterbury, Principal Tulloch, George MacDonald, 
Robert Buchanan, John Malcolm Ludlow, Dr. Andrew Wynter, Catherine 
Winkworth, William Gilbert, Professor Lyon Playfair, and others. 

«% Bach Volume of Oood Wobds forms a complete book.— no Papers being contlnned 

from one yolume to another. 
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CONTEMPORARY 

REVIEW. 

SiicoIogUal, SKcrarit, null SbocUL 

Half-a-crown, Monthlj. 



rE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW numbers among its Con- 
tributors those who, holding loyally to belief in the Articles 
of the Christian Faith, are not airaid of Modem Thought in its 
varied aspects and demands, and scorn to defend their &ith by 
mere reticence, or by the artifices too commonly acquiesced in. 



Among the Contributors to the First Volume (now complete) are : 



ALFORD, HENRY, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. 

BLAKESLEY, the Rev. Canon. 

BUNBURY, E. H., M.A. 

CHEETHAM, the Rev. Professor, 
King's College. 

DORNER, Dr. J. A., Berlin. 

EREMANTLE, the Rev. W. H., 
M.A. 

HOWSON, J. S., D.D. 

MANSEL, the Rev. Professor, Ox- 
ford. 



PEROWNE, Rev. J. J. STEWART, 

B.D. 
PLUMPTRE, the Rev. E. H., M.A. 
REICHEL, C. P., D.D. 
ROBERTSON, the Rev. Canon. 
STEVENSON, Rev. W. FLEMING. 

STANLEY, A. P., D.D., Dean of 

Westminster. 
TRISTRAM, the Rev. H. B., M.A. 
TULLOCH, the Rev. Principal. 
TYRWHITT, the Rev. R. ST. 

JOHN, M.A. 



Among the Subjects treated in the First Volume (now complete) are : — 



Ritualism and the Ecclesiastical 
Law. 

The Philosophy of the Condi- 
tioned: Sir William Hamilton 
AND John S. Mill. 

Modern Greece. 

Christian Art. 

Education and School. 

Dr. PusEY ON Daniel THE Prophet. 

Indian Questions. 

Sunday. 

Frederick William Robertson. 

Convocation. 

Becket Literature. 

French Esthetics. 

Church Government in the Colo- 
nies. 

Rationalism. 

Modern Portrait Painting. 



The Education op Women. 

Theodore Parker and American 
Unitarianism. 

Church Hymn-Books. 

The Freest Church in Christen- 
dom. 

Modern Theories concernino the 
Life of Jesus. 

University Reform in Relation 
to Theological Study. 

Dr. PusEY*s * Eirenicon.' 

Pastoral Work. 

The Conscience Clause. 

Origines Evangelicje. 

Dean Stanley on thb Hebrew- 
Kings AND Prophets. 

Politico-Ecclesiastical Questions 
of the Day in Italy. 
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